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PREFACE. 


Mu. Elpiiinstone’s ‘ History of India,’ which appeared 
in 1841, closes with the battle of Paniput, fought in 
1765, on which occasion the Marattas, whose power 
was then at its zenith, suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Ahmed Shall Durrani, supported by the 
Mahometan princes of Northern India. The conquerors 
were unable to follow up their victory ; the Afghan 
prince returned to his dominions beyond the Indus, 
and the territory, which was formerly comprised in the 
Mogul Empire, was broken up into separate States. 
Here, therefore, the author observed, the history of the 
Mogul Empire closes of itself. 

It appears from the author’s journals that he had 
made considerable progress in a third volume prior to 
the former publication, but his labours had been inter¬ 
rupted by attacks of illness, and soon after the resump¬ 
tion of his work his health gave way, and led to its 
final abandonment. Other causes contributed to inter¬ 
fere with its completion. Such was his diffidence that 
had it not been for the advice of Lord Jeffrey, whom he 
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consulted about publishing the first volume, it is pro¬ 
bable they would never have appeared. This distrust 
ass uned the form of despair when he read the brilliant 
essays, or rather lives, of Clive and Hastings by Macau¬ 
lay, to whose estimate of the character and career of 
these great men he rendered warm testimony in his 
journals. At length, after many doubts of being able to 
throw any new light on the history of Hastings, or of 
producing a narrative which would supersede the work 
of Mill, he threw aside his task for ever. 

The greater part of the manuscript which is now 
published had been copied by a clerk and received some 
subsequent corrections at the hand of the author. The 
tenth chapter, which brings the narrmtive down to the 
grant of the DiwAni in 17<>5, is in the author's hand¬ 
writing. He had commenced some further chapters on 
the early relations of the British Government with the 
Marattas, on the affairs of the llohillas, and on Hastings’s 
treatment of the Rrija of Benares ; but they are mere 
fragments. 

I here arc also some careful notes on the characters 
of Clive and Hastings, some of which are quoted in the 
published life of the author. Those on Clive were written 
at intervals, and were evidently intended for a review of 
his career at its close. They will, I think, interest the 
readers of this volume, but are in too incomplete a 
shape to form a part of this history. They are prefaced 
by what 6eems to have been commenced as an introduc¬ 
tion to this period of Indian history :— 

Ihe period treated of in these volumes neither ad- 
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mits of novelty in the facts or originality in the ideas. 
The documents liave been searched out for Parliament 
by the diligence of parties anxious to support their 
conflicting opinions The materials they furnish have 
been combined and commented on by the master spii its 
of the last age. A new picture of these times must be 
flat in the ablest hands. I have therefore no expecta¬ 
tion that the following pages will be attractive. My 
hope is that they may be useful. The passions which 
clouded the former period have passed away, and an 
ordinary writer may profit by the light shed from dif¬ 
ferent quarters on the scene which none before looked 
on but in one aspect. This consideration influences 
the author in entering on so well occupied a field, and 
he will think his labours repaid a thousandfold if they 
contribute to just views of the present and wise resolu¬ 
tions for the future, and contribute to throw even a 
greater lustre on the nation by the actions which it 
suggests than by those which it records. 

• MEMORANDUM. 

‘ The only chance of success in this part of the his¬ 
tory lies in stern impartiality, mixed with candour and 
indulgence, towards all the parties concerned. Measures 
must be discussed, serving no doubt to illustrate the 
characters of the leading men of the day, but rnoic 
with a view to utility, and to pointing out what objects 
are to be attained and what are the sure means of 
ascertaining and promoting them. 



/(' This is the key to tlie treatment of Clive’s cha¬ 
racter, commanding respect and admiration from its 
great qualities, which feelings are painfully checked by 
instances of duplicity and meanness. 

‘ The impression he leaves is that of force and gran¬ 
deur ; a masculine understanding ; a fine judgment ; 
an inflexible will, little moved by real dangers, and 
by arguments and menaces not at all. He exercised a 
supreme control over those who shared his counsels or 
executed his resolves. Men yielded to a pressure which 
they knew could not be turned aside, and cither par¬ 
took of its impulse or were crushed by its progress. 

‘ When overmatched by his enemies he appears in 
even greater grandeur. He meets the most formidable 
accusations with bold avowal and a confident justifica¬ 
tion. He makes no attempt to soften his enemies or 
conciliate the public, but stands on his merits and ser¬ 
vices with a pride which in other circumstances would 
have been arrogance. . . . 

‘ After acknowledging his errors, history presents few 
great characters more blameless (?)> than that of Clive. 
'1 hough stern and imperious by nature, his temper was 
proof against a thousand trials, and in a life spent amidst 
scenes of blood and suffering ho has never been accused 
of a single act of cruelty. He coveted money as an instru¬ 
ment of ambition, but he never acquired it in any manner 
that he did not openly avow, and he scorned to preserve 
it by swerving a hair’s breadth from his duty. His few 
political offences he was led into by zeal for the public, 
Tho mark of interrogation is by tho author. 
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and for the same object lie sacrificed the peace of diis 
last years and risked his accumulations of wealth and 
glory. lie possessed undaunted courage, a strong un¬ 
derstanding, sagacity and soundness of judgment, and 
unrivalled vigour in action. A mind so endowed rises 
high above ordinary imperfections ; at worst it is a 
rough-hewn Colossus, where the irregularities of the 
surface are lost in the grandeur of the whole. 

‘ Though naturally bold, open, and direct, Clive did 
not despise the use of artifice when his purposes required 
if, and it is this propensity that casts a shade of mean¬ 
ness over his great qualities that prevents that unmixed 
respect which so powerful a character must otherwise 
have commanded. ^ 

‘ November 8, 18-13. 

‘ Though Clive had a natural sense of honour, his 
independent and even reckless character made him in-' 
different to the opinion of others and regardless of form 
and propriety. The society in which he lived in India 
was not likely to promote refinement; the agitated scen e 
in which he was soon engaged, the eagerness for success, 
the calamities and disgrace attendant on failure, left little 
time for reflection or hesitation. The practice of the 
natives, the example of the French, and the maxims cur¬ 
rent among his brother officers, led him to rate boldness 
and vigour far above scrupulous correctness, and the 
result was a high sense of honour with little delicacy of 
sentiment. lie could sacrifice his life to his duty, but not 
his interest to his moderation ; lie was generous to his 
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friends, but barely just to his enemies. He would have 
rejected praise he had not earned, but neither forgot, nor 
allowed others to forget the extent of his real deserts. . . . 

‘ Clive’s estimate of his own services, great as they 
were, by no means fell short of their actual value. This 
does not arise from any indulgence of vanity on his 
part, but there is no occasion on which they can promote 
his views or interest when they are not brought forward 
in an exaggerated form, with a boldness and conscious¬ 
ness of worth that command our respect and overcome 
our dislike to self-praise. Hence arose a marked pecu¬ 
liarity of Clive’s character. After the enormous extent 
to which he had profited by his situation he delights to 
dwell on his integrity and moderation, and speaks of 
greed and rapacity in others with scorn and indignation. 
Convinced that the bounty of Mir Jiifir fell short of his 
claims on the Company, he inveighs against his successors 
who received presents which they had not earned, and 
speaks of them with disgust as the most criminal as well 
as the meanest of mankind. Nor are these sentiments 
assumed to impose upon the public ; they are most 
strongly expressed in his most confidential letters, and 
appear to be drawn forth by the strength of his feelings. 
In no stage of his life did Clive appear with more dig¬ 
nity than during his persecution His boasts of merit 
and service now appear as a proud resistance to c alum ny < 
and oppression ; the spirit with which he avowed §nd 
gloried in the acts which excited the most clamour and 
o^lium, his independence towards his judges, his defiance 
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of his powerful enemies, excite our interest while they 
command our respect and admiration. 

‘ Clive’s views were clear within the circle of his 
vision, but they were not extensive. 11 is political plans 
were founded on the existing relations without much 
attention to prospective changes. 11 is reforms were 
temporary expedients, and even his knowledge of the 
state of India in his time was only accurate within the 
scene where he had himself been an actor. ^ 

^Clive's Return Home. 

‘ He now paid dear for his disinterestedness. All 
who had been brought to punishment by his severity; 
all who had suffered indirectly by his reforms ; all who 
were disappointed in their hopes of wealth and favour, 
with their numerous connections among the Proprietors, 
and with the old band of enemies at the India House, 
combined to raise a clamour against him ; and in this 
were speedily joined those who envied his wealth and 
reputation, and a numerous class whose indignation 
against Indians had been roused by the very abuses 
which Clive had put down and which in their ignorance 
they imputed to him in common with all the Company’s 
servants. Against these attacks the Government gave 
him no protection. 

‘ All his former proceedings, over which many 
years had passed, and which, when not applauded at the 
time, had received a general sanction from his appoint¬ 
ment to the government of India at a time when honesty 
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and public spirit were regarded as much as talent, all 
were scrutinised as if they were now mentioned for the 
first time. 

‘ But all these investigations brought forth no fresh 
charge against the accused. Whatever faults Clive 
might have committed, the facts had never been denied, 
and his acquisitions, if immoderate, were on too great a 
scale to be concealed. There were no petty peculations, 
no lurking corruption to be detected. A committee, 
with a hostile president, with Mr. Johnston himself 
for a member, produced after two sessions a report, 
the effect of which may be judged of by the residt. A 
motion strongly inculpatory was made by the chairman, 
Clive replying by avowing everything of which he was 
accused, and declaring that in similar circumstances lie 
would do the same again. 

4 The decision of the House was worthy the best days 
of the Roman Senate. Without approving of actions 
of mixed merit or demerit, or sanctioning questionable 
principles, they voted Robert Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country. 

But this honourable testimony could not remove 
the effect of two years of persecution ; and it is doubtful 
whether the sense of injury and ingratitude did not 
concur with sufferings from disease to cut short the 
career of this proud and aspiring genius.’ 

As Mr. Elphinstone’s narrative leaves the account 
of the struggle between the English and French incom¬ 
plete, I have added a chapter which brings the story 
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to a close. French historians of these events treat 
them very briefly, and were it not that the disastrous 
close of the war was followed by a long trial, at the end 
of which the unfortunate French General perished by 
the hand of the exec ution er, it is probable that very 
little light would have been thrown on this chapter of 
history from French sources. Rut the charges against 
the Comte de 1-ally led to the publication of a mass of 
documents, which, with the correspondence attached to 
them, fill many volumes. Rally himself produced three, 
which arc referred to in the chapter in this volume 
which describes his career. The most elaborate is 
entitled, ‘ Memoire pour le Comte de Rally centre 
Monsieur le Procureur General,’ and consists of a de¬ 
tailed reply to all the attacks made on his conduct. 
Next we have a summary of his case, in itself a volume, 
entitled ‘Tableau liistorique de l’expedition de lTnde,’ 
and lastly, a tract directed against the Commander of the 
French fleet during the war entitled ‘ Vraies causes de la 
perte de lTnde.’ On the other side we have memoires 
of the Sieur de Bussy, the Comte d’Ache, the admiral, 
others from the representatives of M. de Reyrit, the 
Governor of Pondicherry, and from M. de Soupirc and 
others. 

In this controversy the true causes of the l oss of the 
Ind ies ar e lost sight of in elaborate attacks on individuals 
on espec ial occasions, and it is fortunate that we possess 
so full an account of the war by so impartial a writer as 
Onne. He was a member of the council of Madras, and 
had access to the best sources of information, and his 
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volumes combine the value of a history with a personal 
narrative. The diffuseness which is often complained of 
is due to the nature of the war, which partook of the 
character of a war of posts. No one complains of the 
excess of details when he describes Clive’s defence of 
Arcot, the campaign of Trichinopoly, or the battle of 
Yandcwash, but when the same diffuseness is applied 
to smaller encounters or the sieges of hill forts, the 
details become wearisome. I have followed the gui¬ 
dance of this excellent writer in tracing the history of 
the campaign, and, without following it servilely, I have 
endeavoured to make this sketch an abridgment of his 
narrative, in this respect following the precept and exam¬ 
ple of Mr. Elphinstonc (see page 82 of this volume) in 
trying, whenever it was possible, to give the very words 
of the historian. 

The references at the foot of the pages, where the 
author is not named, are to the first edition of 
Mr. Elpliinstone’s ‘ History of India.’ I have added 
the book and chapter referred to, for the convenience of 
those who have only access to the later editions. 


E. C. 
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THE RISE OF BRITISH POWER 

IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Progress of maritime adventure at the close of the fifteenth century— 
Voyage of Vasco da Gama—His proceedings at Calicut— Jealousy of 
the And) traders—His detention—Attacked by the forces of the 
Zainorin—Return to Europe—Voyage of Cabral — Barbarous acts of 
reprisal by the Portuguese under Cabral and Vasco da Hama— Esta¬ 
blishment of Portuguese authority on the West Coast of India under 
Albuquerque—War with the Alamhik sovereigns of Egypt and with 
the rulers of Bijaptir— Barbarous warfare—Conquest of <?oa—Decline 
of the power of the Portuguese— Causes <if decline—War in (*u/.er.it 
—Character and extent of Portuguese dominion—Their policy towards 
the natives. 

The influence of the European nations on India dates 
from the arrival of Vasco da Gama on its shores. 1 

The irruption of the barbarians in the fifth century 
destroyed the class who had produced a demand for 
Indian luxuries in the greater part of Europe, and 
the occupation of Egypt and Syria by the Mahometans 

1 [Since this work was written a valuable contribution has been made 
to the history of Portuguese maritime discovery by the publication of 
Caspar de Correa’s Lauda.* da India. That part of the work which 
relates to Vasco da Gama's expeditions was translated for the Hakluyt 
Society by Lord Stanley of Alderlcy, and is enriched by the notes of the 
translator and by an Introduction containing some valuable remarks on the 
causes of the decline of Portuguese rule in India. Correa went to India 
. sixteen years after the lirst voyage of Vasco da Gama, was an eyewitness 
of many of the events he narrates, and is regarded by Lord Stanley ;is 
entitled to the first place as an authority on this chapter of Portuguese 
history.—E d.] 
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in the seventh century obstructed the communication 
of the remaining portion with the Hast. 

As tin* gradual refiucincnt of Europe led to a 
renewed taste for the productions of India, the trade 
had to force its way through intricate and dangerous 
channels ; until political causes gave an ascendancy to 
the Venetians and Genoese in the Levant, and enabled 
them to establish a commercial intercourse with Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria, then the great emporia for 
(h’iental commodities. 


I he trade of \ enice through Egypt at length 
swallowed up its rivals, and raised that republic to a 
pitch of wealth and power that excited the envy of all 
the other states of Europe. It became an object of 
general interest to find out an independent channel for 
the commerce with India ; the idea of a communication 
by sea wflfc entertained among others, and led to the 
voyage of Columbus and to a discovery of incom¬ 
parably greater magnitude than that which the pro 
jeetor had in view. I his event gave a fresh impulse 
to the spirit of maritime adventure; but the glory of 
accomplishing the original design and of all the 
important consequences that have flowed from it, was 


reserved for a nation whose resources seemed dispro- 
portioned to such great results. The natural intel¬ 
ligence and advanced civilisation of Italy had formed 
the genius which led the way to these mighty changes; - 
but the Italian republics, even if they had been 
accustomed to navigate the Ocean, could have no 
inducement to explore new routes which would under¬ 
mine their own established monopoly. The Spaniards 
had supplied the means for the great enterprise of 
Columbus, and its success had kindled their enthu¬ 
siasm for similar adventures ; but their attention was 
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attracted to the vast scene which had just opened on 
them, and their object was to obtain the odd which 
t^y found abundant in their new possession, by shorter 
means than those of commerce. 

llie French and English were not yet maritime 
nations. The former was fully occupied by her designs 
on Italy ; the latter was reposing after long civil wars, 
and what ambition she retained was still directed to 
fruitless triumphs in France. The Portuguese alone, 
who had first conceived the idea of a passage by sea* 
continued to pursue it until it was crowned with full 
success. The favourable situation of their territory 
and some circumstances in the disposition and educa¬ 
tion of their princes had given rise to a regular series 
of attempts to explore the Coast of Africa, which had 
been continued for near a century and had dispelled 
many of the existing prejudices against the possibility 
of circumnavigating that Peninsula. 

At length the question was decided by Bartholomew 
Biaz, who stretched his discoveries for 1,000 miles be¬ 
yond his predecessors, and reached the cape to which, 
as it put an end to all fear of interruption by a pro¬ 
longation of the continent, his sovereign gave the name 
of ‘Good Hope.’ 

Notwithstanding the brilliant prospect announced 
by this appellation, several years elapsed before any 
steps were taken to realise it. 

It was not till Till? that a squadron was fitted out 
for that purpose. It consisted of three ships, contain¬ 
ing in all 180 men,- and was commanded by Vasco da 
Gama, the results of whose skill and courage have 
made his name familiar to every reader. 

Tins in the number given by an Italian who accompanied the exi.e- 
dition (Itainusio, i. 119) ; others make it 100 and 120. 
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ic expedition was dismissed with solemnities 
suited to the “realness of the anticipations entertained. 
It sailed <>n dnlv N, and in a few months completed the 
course which near a century had been required to ex¬ 
plore. On November it passed the Cape in favour¬ 
able weather, and entered on the new ocean amidst the 
sound of trumpets and the acclamations of the mariners. 

At Mozambique the* Portuguese were delighted to 
meet with Arab colonists, whose decent garments and 
civilised manners were a contrast to the rude barbarians 
whom they had hitherto seen in Africa. l>ut in these 
foreigners, whose first appearance was so welcome, they 
soon discovered a hostile disposition. Common bigotry 
and mutual suspicion increased the ill-will between the 
parties, and it was from the Arabs and their followers 
that the Portuguese met with the chief opposition to 
their early progress in India. 

The Shekh of Melinda, however, was distinguished 
from his countrymen by his favour to the strangers. 
At his port (lania found a nourishing city and met 
with several Indian vessels that had come direct from 
Gu/.erht. lie engaged a pilot who was a native of that 
province : under his guidance he stretched across .‘>,000 
miles of sea ; and in twenty-two days attained his long 
wished for object, entering the port of Calicut in the 
end of May 1 IDS. 3 

Calicut was the capital of a small principality which 
like those adjoining in Malabar and Cochin had never 
been invaded by the Northern Mussulmans. It ex¬ 
tended at that period for twenty-seven leagues along 
the shore, 1 and was governed by a Siidra family whose 


5 Farm, Portuguese Asia, English translation, part i. books 1, 2, 3, and 
4 ; Murray’s British India* i. 

4 Faria, i. 90. 
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name was Tamori. pronounced Zamorin by the Portu¬ 
guese, and who had already enjoyed a portion of this 
limited territory for some centuries. They retained 
their independence till dispossessed by Heider Ali in 
1707, and arc now pensioners of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 5 The town and temples of Calicut, the dress, 
equipage, and attendants of the Raja and the cere¬ 
monies of his little court, are all described correctly and 
without the least exaggeration by the Portuguese, but 
such was the effect of novelty, of the numerous popu¬ 
lation of India, and of the profuse employment of 
materials which were rare and precious in Europe, that 
Gama and his companions were filled with admiration 
of the Zamorin’s magnificence and described him to 
their countrymen as a great and potent Emperor. 
IIow humble was his real station among the princes of 
India, the reader who remembers that the period referred 
to was that of the dissolution of the Bahmani monarchy 
in the Deckan and about thirty years previous to the 
accession of the House of Tcimur. will easily be able to 
perceive. 

Gama was at first received with kindness, and en¬ 
couraged to sell his merchandise and purchase that of 
the country. His success awakened a powerful oppo¬ 
sition by the Arab merchants, who, from commercial 
jealousy rather than religious animosity, used every 
means of bribery and misrepresentation to convey to the 
Zamorin an impression that his new guests were adven¬ 
turers if not pirates, and to induce him to seize them 
or expel them from his territory. Gama had now to 
endure all the vexation and anxiety which could be 
produced by the alternate employment of attention and 
intimidation by persons in whose power lie was placed. 

5 Journey of Dr. Francis BucJianan, ii. 345, .‘Jit*, 303. 
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He w;is on om* occasion put nmlcr rest mint liim.sell’, 0 
:m<I on nnotlicr 1 1 is :i*»vnt \v;is <lct:iinc<l in spite of re- 
inon>tr;mee>. until seized some of the Xninorin’s 

ofiieers :iim 1 ellecleil his ivle:ise through ;m exchange. 
lli> djuigcr, which was really great, and must have 
seemed doubly alarming from liis total want of ncquain- 
tanee wiili the country and its inhabitants, had no 
effect in shaking liis firmness : he conducted himself 
through all his difficulties with equal prudence and 
resolution ; and it was not till the close of his inter¬ 
course with the natives that he was betrayed into a 
departure from his previous moderation. After his 
a<;ent had been released (as has been mentioned) he 
detained some of the hostages as pledges for the restitu¬ 
tion of the goods which he had left ashore, and from 
some unaccountable suspicion or misconception he 
eai ried them off to sea, although the goods were on 
the point <,f being restored to him. Whether in conse¬ 
quence of this outrage or of previous designs formed 
against him, he was pursued from Calicut by sixty 
vessels of the Zamorin’s, which he repulsed by means 
of his artillery, and on approaching the shore at dif¬ 
ferent points further to the north, he found fleets of 

" Macpherson (probably on tho Authority of Dc Barros) relates, that 

,; «‘ a »,.,,t “shore with only twelve men, leaving 
union* w.tl, the inferior bommandoni that in tho event of his being made 
[.naoner they' were to attend to no orders from him, but after using all 
means wh.ch they .night think expedient to procure his liberation, they 

lo 1 “'“1 leave him to his fate. (History of tiic 

merer nf In>l«, t p. 14.) ‘ J 

lc.oth'hv r ' L,,,tiM " “ f , y-° 7 Ga,,,a and h “ tolUmm is given at great 
O li \ nn fwn,M,d a, ‘ ,n, I*ortant incident in the pn.cecdh.gsat 

wonderful t* ‘ " a * trcatcd witl * much indignity, and endured it with 
in the X /“ , ;T an ' 1 l ‘ ,rn,,,e ”- Ho *c«‘ « niosaago to his brother, that 
hostao ! 1 "* ‘ ,ut0,,t,On boin 8 I >r, »l°ngod, ho waa to set ashore all 

by *au o'! Ga 77!°'' Th “ C ° U,,8 ° 1 WaB rejected 

le Je anf ^ T thlwlto,,od reprisals. Da Gama was finally re¬ 
leased, and shortly after quitted tho port.— En.] 
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boats prepared to act against him, and was constrained chat. 
to desist from further attempts at intercourse and again 
to cross the Indian Ocean to Mel inda. 

Both in Africa and in India he found Moors from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and it was by means of 
one of them who spoke Spanish that lie was enabled 
to communicate with the natives. 7 lint the Portuguese 
extended the name of Moor to all the Arabs, and per¬ 
haps to all Mahometans. 8 The Moorish merchants 
whose enmity was so much felt at Calicut were the 
descendants of Arabs who had sett let 1 on the West 
Coast of India in the first century of the Hejira (seventh 
century after Christ 9 ) and had probably converted and 
incorporated the old colonists of their nation who had 
been found there by the ancients. 

The return of Vasco da Gama (though lie had 
lost two-thirds of his companions) was received with 
joy and triumph in Portugal. 

lie landed in August 1101) : and in March 1500, 

Alvarez Cabral was despatched with a more considerable 
expedition to take advantage of his discovery. Cabral 
had thirteen ships and l,20U.men, and was accompanied 
by eight Franciscans and eight chaplains, who were 
to preach the gospel to the heathen. A ,5tM 

The most important result of this expedition was 
the accidental discovery of Brazil on the passage, which, 
however, had no effect at the time in withdrawing the 
public attention from the proceedings of' the squadron 
in India. On reaching Calicut, Cabral’s first act was 

7 Farm, and Murray's British India . 

H [The Spaniards and Portuguese applied the term Moor to the Arab 
conquerors of the peninsula who came from Mauritania, and hence to all 
Mahometans, and their example was followed by the Dutch and English 
in the East. It continued in use in India till the close of the last cen¬ 
tury.—Yule’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words. — Eo.] 

* Dr. Buchanan's Journey, ii. 421. 
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to send on >hore the natives who had I icon carried off 
by (damn. f heir report made a favourable impression, 
and he was invited to land, but refused to do so 
until hostages had been given for his safety. lie 
assumed throughout a higher tone than Gama, and even 
in paying court to the Zamorin, he contrived to give 
bim a specimen of his powers of offence. A ship from 
< eylon happened to pass the port carrying seven or 
ei^bt elephants, on one of which the Zamorin had set 
his heart. Alvarez sent a vessel to capture it, which was 
not done without an action of some duration, when the 
Ifaja took possession of his prize. 

I lie Zamorin had in the mean time shown favour to 
the trade of the Portuguese and allowed them a house 
for a factory ; in which they placed sixty or seventy of 
(heir men ; but the established credit and influence of 
the Moors gave them an advantage in the market over 
the new comers, and these last were moreover unpro¬ 
vided with specie, which alone can always command a 
supply of goods in India : they continued to procure 
cargoes and send off ships for Arabia, while those of 
the Portuguese proceeded very slowly in their lading. 

( abral considered this so serious a grievance, that he 
often remonstrated with the Zamorin, and at length, by 
the Portuguese accounts, he obtained permission to 
stop the loading of goods by the Arabs and even to 
take the freight out of their ships when laden, on re¬ 
paying the original price of the articles. If this per¬ 
mission was ever given, it was done without due con¬ 
sideration : when the Portuguese proceeded to act 
on it, the consequence was a popular insurrection of 
Hindus as well as Mussulmans, and an attack on the 
Portuguese factory which terminated in the massacre of 
fifty Portuguese, the rest with difficulty escaping to 
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their ships. Cabral’s retaliation was severe: lie burned 
ten Moorish ships that were in the harbour and can¬ 
nonaded the town for two days, during which he set 
lire to it in several places and killed a considerable 
number of the inhabitants. After this rupture he made 
sail for Cochin, the Raja of which place was an enemy 
of the Zamorin. He was of course well received, ;uid 
had nearly completed his cargoes when lie learned 
that a fleet of eighty-live vessels had set out from 
Calicut to attack him. lie affected the utmost readi¬ 
ness to anticipate the assault, and sailed out on June 10, 
loOl, to meet the enemy. Just as he got within .shot, 
however, he took advantage of the wind and bore up 
for Cananore, the Raja of which place voluntarily sent 
one of his subjects with him to Portugal. 1 

Alvarez Cabral brought back only six ships out of 
thirteen. 1 lie opposition he had met with, which pro¬ 
duced discouragement among the Portuguese, only served 
to stimulate the ambition of their king, Don Emanuel. 

He had previously despatched John De Nueva with a.i>. ism 
400 men to reinforce Cabral, and that officer on arriving 
at Cochin had retrieved the honour of the Portuguese 
arms by defeating a fleet sent against him from Calicut. 
Emanuel now prepared a powerful fleet of twenty, ships, 
which he formed into three divisions, and gave the 
command of the whole to Vasco da Gama. 

On this occasion that great discoverer disclosed the 
defects of his own nature, and gave the first striking 
example of the arbitrary and sanguinary spirit which 
animated the Portuguese Government during the whole 
period of its prosperity. He made an unprovoked 
attack on Quiloa in Africa and compelled the ruler to 

1 Faria and Murray, but chiefly n narrative by a Portuguese officer of 
the expedition, in Ramusio, i. 121. 
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become tributary to Portugal. lie tlien sailed for 
Cananore. and on hi* way fell in with a ship of Calicut 
returning with a cargo from dedda and bringing back 
pilgrims from Mecca. She had on board 2 10 men 
(among whom were some of the wealthiest merchants 
of Calicut) be-ides an extraordinary number of women 
and children. This vessel surrendered without oppo¬ 
sition, and the passengers tried all means by offers of 
ransom and of concessions to be obtained by them from 
the Zamorin to procure their liberty or at least their 
safety. I>ut the admiral was inexorable; and after com- 
pelting them to give up their property and searching 
the ship to be sure there was none left, lie ordered her 
to be towed to some distance from the fleet and burned 
with all on board. The unfortunate crew begged hard 
lor their lives, the men redoubling their otters and the 
women holding out their children over the side and 
endeavouring by the most affecting gestures to move 
compassion. When they found all in vain, they had 
recourse to a desperate 4 resistance ; drove off the boats 
which were to burn them; attacked the nearest vessels; 
and maintained a running fight which lasted for four 
days before (Jama was enabled to consign them to the 


allies. 


1 riiomas Lope/. (a clt*rk on board the licet) says, in Kninusio, i. 13(1, 
that the admiral hiinicd them all 4 con molta crndcltiV, o senza pictit 
alcana hilt I*aria states that twenty of the children were waved and 
made Christmas. 


[ I his hideous act is described hy Correa with the utmost callousness, 
ami the same brutal spirit is evinced by other historians quoted hy Lord 
Stanley. Camoens pusses over the exploit in silence. Da Gama is de¬ 
scribed hy Correa as vindicating his conduct as an act of reprisal for the 
conduct of the A mb merchants in instigating the attack on the Portu¬ 
guese factory on his first voyage, and causing tho death of some of his 
countrymen. In reply to tho promise of a ransom by the Moors tho 
captain-general replied, 4 Alive you shall ho burned, because you coun¬ 
selled the King of Calicut to kill and plunder tho factors and Portuguese ; 
and since you are so powerful as that you oblige yourself to give mo a 
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From Cananore tlic admiral proceeded to Calicut, 
where lie anchored before the place and required, as a 
preliminary to negotiation, that all the Moors should 
be expelled from the Zamorin’s territory and all trade 
with their nation forbidden. '1 he Zainorin objecting to 
this demand, and pleading that the Moors amounted to 
four or five thousand families, had long been faithful 
subjects to him and his ancestors, and were the most 
opulent merchants in his dominions, Gama cut short all 
further discussion by turning down an hour-glass in 
the presence of the Indian deputies and announcing 
that if his demand was not complied with before the 
sand was run out, he would put to death a number 
of tlie Zamorin’s subjects who had fallen into his hands 
in a vessel in the harbour. This barbarous threat lie 
carried into full effect by hanging his prisoners, to the 
number of thirty-four, at the yard-arm, after which lie 
cut off their heads, hands, and feet, and threw them over¬ 
board to be washed ashore by the tide, lie then poured 
a destructive fire into the town, and at length sailed 
away to the friendly port of Cochin. Some distrust 
of the Ilaja of this place, as well as of the chief of 
Cananore, afterwards sprung up, but was removed by 
negotiation. This was followed by some more battles 
and executions which had no important consequences, 
though on one occasion Gama gave a proof of his 
daring character which might have been attended with 
a more serious result. On some overture for submission 
by the Zainorin he sailed in a single ship into one of 
the-enemy’s ports, where lie was immediately set on by 

cargo gratuitously for these ships, I say that for nothing in the world 
would 1 desist in giving you a hundred deaths, if 1 could give you so 
many,’ To the honour of the Portuguese one of the historians of their 
conquests in India, Osorio, Bishop of Si Ives, condemns in the strongest 
tennfl the many shocking acts of cruelty that d isfigured the history.—E d.] 
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thirty vessels :m«l was only rescued from destruction by 
his extraordinary vigour and ]>roni|ititudi*. His depar¬ 
ture for Ihiroju*, which took place soon after, enabled 
the Zaniorin to revenue himself on his neighbour of 
Cochin : the latter prince was inferior to his enemy, 
lint showed a manly spirit of resistance ; though often 
defeated In- refused to give np some Portuguese who had 
heen left with him, and at length was obliged to abandon 
his capital and retire to a small island where he was 
out of immediate danger from the hostile army. lie 
was restored to Cochin by one of three small squadrons, 
of nine ships in all, which were simultaneously de¬ 
spatched in InO.'J. fhe famous Alfonso d’Albuquerque 
commanded one of the squadrons. They returned after 
completing their cargoes and conducting some other 
transactions, without performing any exploit worth 
mentioning. 

They obtained leave to construct, a fort at Cochin, 
and, at the K’aja’s earnest request, they left Duarte 
Pacheco with -100 men to protect him against his 
enemies. I his measure led to one of the most memor¬ 
able displays of Portuguese valour in India, and mate¬ 
rially contributed to the subsequent aggrandisement of 
that people. W hen the Meet had sailed for 1Curope, the 
Zamorin assembled an army which the Portuguese call 
strong, and which was accompanied by ships 
and boats, and supported by artillery. Against tMs 
force I achcco had to defend a tordablc channel, deriv¬ 
ing no advantage from nautical skill, and but little from 
superiority in arms and discipline ; but the commander 
was a man of distinguished courage and capacity, and 
the troops were inspired by the recent success and glory 
of their nation. The force was distributed, part in the 
lort, part along the shore, and part in four boats moored 
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in such a position ns to protect the flanks from attacks 
hy sea. In this order they received the onset of the 
Indian multitude, supported by numerous ships and 
boats and accompanied by floating towers and fireships. 

All these formidable assailants were again and amiin 
repulsed ; and the Zamorin, after a great and final 
effort, was constrained to draw off defeated to his own 
country. This victory, being gained by fair fighting 
on dry land, completely established the reputation of 
the Portuguese, at the same time that it filled them 
with additional confidence and increased their contempt 
for their enemies. 3 

1 lie next fleet arrived in 150.3 under a commander 
named Soarez ; and in 1507 a permanent representative 
ol the king of Portugal was first appointed under the 
title of V iceroy of India. 

1 he name of this great functionary was Francisco a.d. 
de Almeyda, and the institution of his. office seems to 
have been connected with a general plan for consolidat¬ 
ing the Portuguese power in the East.. He himself had 
orders to build forts at Quilon, in Africa, 4 at Anjedfo, 
an island about fifty miles to the south of Goa, and at 
Cananore on the coast of Canara ; while another fleet 
was sent to take similar measures at Sofala, a place 
in Africa where there is a gold mine. A fort was also 
ordered to be built at Mozambique and a factory at 
Melinda, and soon after this a fleet of thirteen ships was 
despatched from Lisbon under Tristan d’Acunha and 
Alphonso d’Albuquerque to promote their king’s in¬ 
terests on the coast of Africa. Their exploits were 

I^aria, i. 75; Mallei, IIixlorut Iwliav, lib. ii. 311. 

‘ J ho fort of Quilon was afterwards razed by the same hands that 
built it, after having cost many lives, all the effect of the ill usage of the 
ortugueso towards the natives, proceeding from their unlimited pride 
and boundless avarice/— Faria, i. 100. 
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rather of ;i predatory nature than calculated to gain any 
permanent advantage, until, after completing their 
coasting voyage, they took possession of the island of 
Socotra opposite the month of the Red Sea. After this 
I^Aeunha crossed over to India. Albuquerque pro¬ 
ceeded along the coast of Arabia, sacked several towns 
in that country (among which was Mascat), and at last 
readied the island of ( >rniiu, which even then contained 
a nourishing city under a prince of considerable power. 
Io this prince, Albuquerque, who was at the head of 
ItiO lighting men. proposed, without the shadow of a 
reason, that he should acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King of Portugal, should pay him a large tribute, 
and should allow a fort to he erected on his island. 

I he prince seems to have been confounded by the 
audacity of the demand ; but comparing the small 
numbers ol the Portuguese with his own force, which 
consisted of a large licet at anchor and 20,000 men on 
shore, lie evaded a decision until Albuquerque, after in¬ 
sisting on a categorical answer, dashed into the heart 
ol the licet, boarding, sinking, and setting lire to the 
vessels, whose numbers were no protection against the 
impetuosity ol his attack. 1 he prince of Ormuz had 
now recourse to concession, and the Portuguese had 
made some progress with their fort, when lie once more 
gathered courage and determined on resistance. Ilis 
force when fairly exerted would probably have proved 
too great for Albuquerque, even if that commander had 
not been obliged by the cowardice and insubordination 
of three of his own captains to give up his undertaking 
without a contest. 5 

^ bile these things were passing in the west, 
Almeyda had to contend with an expedition from 

1 Faria, vol. i. ; Mallei, lit., iii. 
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Egypt, which the Portuguese seem to regard as the 
greatest danger to which they were ever exposed in 
India. The Mamliik Sultan is said to have been stimu¬ 
lated and assisted by the Venetians from jealousy of 
the Portuguese commerce. He equipped twelve large 
vessels in the Red Sea and sent them to India, where 
he had secured the co-operation of Mahmud, king of 
Guzerdt. 6 They lir.>t repaired to Mahmud’s port of , 
Diu and afterwards proceeded against the Portuguese. 
Alineyda probably expected them to attack his principal 
settlement; for he remained himself on the coast of 
Malabar and sent on his son Lorenzo with eight ships 
to observe the enemy. 'flic young admiral was at 
anchor at Choul, to the south of Bombay, when the 
I whole Turkish fleet appeared at the mouth of the 
harbour. Not daunted by their superiority in numbers, 
Lorenzo immediately began the attack ; and had taken 
two of the Turkish ships when lie was checked by the 
appearance of the Guzcrat fleet under Aiaz Sultiini (so 
often mentioned iu the history of that country). This 
reinforcement immediately turned the scale ; and night 
setting in soon after, suspended the action. Next 
morning the Portuguese took advantage of the ebb 
tide to drop down the harbour, and had nearly passed 

* See vol ii. 20G ; book viii. chap. 2. 

[Mahmud, sum.wned Begarra, is described by Mr. Elphinstonc as one 
of the greatest of the kin^s of Guzcnit. In a note he adds, 4 The 
European travellers of his day seem to have formed a tremendous idea of 
this monarch. Bartema (in Ramusio, i. 117) and Barbosa aro both full 
of him. One of them gives (Ramusio, i. 20t>) a formidable account of 
his personal appearance, and both agree that a principal part of his food 
consisted of mortal poisons ; and so impregnated was his system with this 
diet that if a ily settled on him, it instantly dropped down dead. His 
usual way of putting men of consequence to death was to blow on them 
after lie had been chewing Intel. Lie is the original of Butler's 4 Prince of 
Cambay/ whose 

daily food 

Is asp, basilisk, and toad.’—E d. 
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the Mussulman fleet when their admiral’s own ship 
struck on some fishing stakes, from which it could not 
be disengaged. 

4. y O f # _ 

A Portuguese captain made a spirited attempt to 
tow it off, and afterwards pressed Lorenzo to escape on 
board of his ship ; but that gallant young man refused to 
quit his vessel, and having had his leg and thigh carried 
off by a cannon ball, he made himself be supported 
against the mast, and continued to encourage his crew 
until a second shot put an end to his existence. 11 is 
men fought with a desperation worthy of such a leader. 
Only nineteen survived the capture of the ship. They 
were taken charge of by Ailiz, who humanely offered to 
release them for a ransom, writing at the same time to 
the Portuguese admiral to compliment him on his son’s 
gallantry and condole with him on his loss. 7 

Almeyda made immediate preparations to revenge 
this calamity, lie sailed from Cananorc with nineteen 
vessels and 1,600 men, of whom -100 were Malabar 
auxiliaries. For some reason, he delayed while on his 
voyage for the purpose of attacking Dabul, where he 
massacred the inhabitants without distinction of age 
or sex and set lire to the town. 8 He was doubtless 
excited to this barbarity by rage for the death of his 
son ; and from the same motive he put to death the 
whole crew of a Turkish vessel which fell into his 
hands at sea. At length he reached Diu, and found 
the Egyptian and Guzerdt fleets, reinforced by a 
squadron of the Zamorin’s. He immediately com¬ 
menced the attack, and after a severe action sunk and 
dispersed the Indian ships and completely destroyed 
those of the Mamluks. The Egyptian admiral escaped 
to the shore ; his men and all the other Mussulmans 

7 Faria, i. 135, &c. ; Mallei, lib. iv. 58. 8 Mallei, lib. iv. G3, G4. 
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who 11*11 into the hands of the captors were put to the 
sword, or slaughtered as they endeavoured to escape by 
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swimming. 
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The conduct of Almeyda on this expedition was 
shocking even to the Portuguese, who ascribed his 
subsequent fate to the judgment of heaven on his 
cruelty. lie was superseded soon after his victory 
by Alphonso d‘ Albuquerque, and lost his life in a 
skirmish with some savages in Africa while on his 
return to Portugal. 9 

Albuquerque was the greatest of all the Portuguese 
commanders, and is looked on by his nation as the 
founder of their Eastern empire, lie had man y dilli- 
culties to contend with at his outset. Almeyda refused 


to recognise his commission, and even committed him 
to prison. 1 Coutinho, a nobleman who arrived with 
a fresh body of troops at this juncture, persuaded 
Almeyda to resign the command, but afterwards claimed 
for himself an equal authority with Albuquerque. The 
two generals agreed to unite their forces for an attack 
on Calicut, and for that purpose assembled a force of 
1,600 Europeans and 600 Malabars. They took a fort or 
battery near the landing-place, penetrated into the town 
anxl stormed the fortified palace of the Zamorin. Put. 
their attack had been precipitated by the emulation of 
the rival generals ; the troops lost their order and dis¬ 
persed to plunder, and the Zamorin’s people rallying, 
set upon them in such numbers and with such fury, 
that they drove them out of the place with serious loss. 
Coutinho was killed and A lbuquerqite severely wounded. 2 

It is probable that Albuquerque had intended to lix 
the scat of the Portuguese government in the capital of 

u Faria, i. 152, 153. 1 Faria, i. 151. 

2 Faria, i. 15-1 ; Mallei, lib. iv. 02. 
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the Zamorin ; for sifter failing in his attempt on Calicut, 
he turned his eyes on Goa, which was afterwards his 
residence and that of all his successors. Goa was at 
this time in the hands of an otHcer of the Bijnpiir 
government, whose name or title cannot be recognised 
under the appellation of Zabaim or Sabayo by which 
he passes in Portuguese authors. Those writers always 
speak of Sabayo as a great potentate, and generally 
confound him with the king of Bijnpiir himself. Sabayo 
was absent on some local expedition when the defence¬ 
less state of his town was pointed out to Albuquerque 
by 1 imo ja, a Hindu of Ondr in the II aj ah of 13 ij an agar’s 
country, who, on some family quarrel, had turned 
pirate in the neighbouring islands and had become a 
close confederate of the Portuguese. The viceroy fm- 
mcdiatcly acted on this suggestion, anil so effectual were 
his measures that he obtained possession of the city 
almost without resistance. 

This encroachment seems to have provoked or 
alarmed Eusof Adil Shrill, the founder of the kingdom 
°f Ibjapiir. He set out in person from his capital 
with a force which the Portuguese call 5,000 horse and 
40,000 foot, but which Ferishta describes as 3,000 chosen 
men. It is probable that of the two accounts the 
last is most in error, for although the Portuguese de¬ 
fended themselves with their accustomed valour, they 
were overpowered by numbers and compelled to seek 
for safety on board their ships. Before the end of the 
year, however, Albuquerque had received a reinforce¬ 
ment from Europe, while Eusof Adil Shrill was dead 
and had been succeeded by his son, a minor. Albu¬ 
querque had therefore little difficulty in regaining his 
conquest ; and the Regent of Bijnpiir, who was busily 
employed in warding off attacks on his imperfectly 
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established authority, was not able at the moment to 
attempt to recover this distant possession. 2 

Albuquerque, now secure, commenced a city worthy 
of the dominion of which it was to be the head, and 
himself assumed the state and pomp of a sovereign, 
which has been maintained by his successors in the last 
stage of their decline. 

He next engaged in a bold plan for extending the 
Portuguese influence in the eastern part of Asia.” lie 
left an oflicer with 100 Portuguese in charge of Goa. 
and committed tin? civil government of the natives in 
the adjoining district to a nephew of Timoja. who 
served under him at the head of 5,000 Indian troops. 
Heathen sailed with 800 Portuguese and duo Malahars 
against. Malacca, a town commanding the straits between 
the Indian and Chinese Sea*. He took Malacca, received 
iiil_euiJiini^v from-Siam ; and sent ships to explore the 
hast, thg commanders of which first opened a direct 
communication with the Moluccas or Spice Islands, and 
entered into friendly engagements with the chiefs." 

On his return to India he found Goa besieged by 
1'olii l Khan, an officer of the Hijapiir government, but 
had no difficulty in obliging him to raise the siege and 
withdraw. He then set out against Aden in Arabia, 
which was probably thought important as commanding 
the entrance to the Red Sea. His force on this cxpedP 
tion was increased by reinforcements from Europe to a 
considerable superiority over that which conquered 
Malacca, yet he failed in two attempts on Aden, and 
after a long and fruitless cruise in the Red Sea he 
returned to India. 1 lie was more successful next year 

und '' 1( ’ 2 *" 4 ’ *'*'• iv - r,!> 74 : Briggs's Fcrislita , iii. ao 

3 Faria, i. 175-184 ; Mallei, lib. v. 74 70. 

* Faria, i. 183-l!>3 ; Mallei, lib. v. 85. 
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in an expedition to Ormuz. The king seems to have 
been alarmed at the designs of Shall Ismael of Persia, 
who had established an influence in his council ; what¬ 
ever was liis motive, he appears to have countenanced 
Albuquerque in putting his prime minister to death, 
after which he acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
King of Portugal, and before long became a pageant in 
the hands of his new superior.' 

On Albuquerque's return to India after this impor¬ 
tant acquisition, lie found himself superseded without 
warning or explanation by a personal enemy ; his health, 
which was before declining, sank under this blow, and he 
expired at the entrance to Goa harbour in December 1514. 

In numerous expeditions under his own command 
he had displayed the Portuguese Hag along the whole 
coasts of Africa, Arabia, and India as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of China ; lie had founded a capital which has 
remained unassailed to this day ; by his posts at Socotra, 
Ormuz, and Malacca, he commanded the access to the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs and the Sea of China, and 
appropriated the commerce of their shores ; while his 
discovery of the Moluccas placed his countrymen in 
possession of the spice trade, then the most lucrative of 
the Hast. 


The conquests of the Portuguese may be said to have 
ceased with Albuquerque ; their wars after his time were 
unsuccessful except when they were defensive, and their 
acquisitions in the same period were gained by negotia¬ 
tion. 

I The riches which flowed from their immense com¬ 
merce appear by the account of their own historian to 
have corrupted their military spirit. 0 The ollicers took 
eagerly to trade, and became indifferent to the public 

Faria, i. 201, &c. ; MalToi, lib. v. 80. 8 Faria, i. 210. 
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service and insensible to the calls of honour. They in- 

% 

herited from the first conquerors a mixture of super¬ 
stition and licentiousness, and they now fell into habits 
of sloth and effeminacy which completed the degrada¬ 
tion of their character. Though the progress of this 
alteration was gradual and did not for a long time 
diminish their activity, their military operations do not 
henceforward require minute attention. The most im¬ 
portant of them were directed against Din. The first 
and second armaments, both on a great scale, were beaten 
.off with discredit. The arrival of Ya^co da (lama (who 
returned as viceroy after an absence of twenty-one 
years) might have changed their fortune : but that great 
commander only lived for three months after he reached 
India, and the attack on I)iu was not resumed for several 
years, 'flic third and last expedition consisted of .’>,000 
Portuguese and 1 (),()()() natives, besides sailors. This 
force, so far exceeding those which were suflieient to 
achieve the early conquests, was as unsuccessful as its 
predecessors. 7 After the failure of this great effort, the 
Portuguese gave up all hopes of the reduction of Din ; 
yet before the expiration of four years, the object 
of so many exertions fell into their hands without a 
struggle. Bahddur Shah being driven out of the con- 
tipent of Guzerat by Iluimtyun, and constrained to take 
^pfuge among the fastnesses of the peninsula, had 
recourse to the Portuguese for assistance ; and on con¬ 
dition of their furnishing him with a small body of 
infantry, he ceded Ihissein jimj_Jialsette to them, ayd 
allowed them to erect a fort, or (according to the Maho¬ 
metan writers) a factory, at l)iu. 8 The Portuguese 

7 Faria, i. 

Faria, i. 377 ; Mallei, lib. xi. 178 ; Miniti Sccmuleri, in Col. Briggs’s 
note on FerishtOj iv. 138. 
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took advantage of the confusions which ensued to com¬ 
plete this fortification ; and when Bahadur, after re¬ 
covering his dominions, endeavoured to check their 
encroachments, he lost his life, as has been mentioned, 0 
at an interview with their viceroy. During the weak- 
1 ness and distractions which succeeded until the final 
subjugation of Gu/.er.it by the Moguls, it was scarcely 
to have been expected that any of its rulers should have 
had time to undertake the recovery of Din. They did, 
however, make two attempts, both vigorous, and one so 
formidable as to give occasion to a defence of which the 
Portuguese are as proud as of any of their victories. 

In their first attack the Guzeratis were assisted by a 
fleet belonging to the Turks (who were now in posses¬ 
sion of Egypt), which the Portuguese historian alleges 
to have amounted to seventy sail. The brunt of the 
siege fell on these allies, and was raised on their with¬ 
drawing their fleet. 1 

1 he second siege, though the most celebrated, was 
only carried on by the troops of Guzerdt, commanded, 
as on the former occasion, by Ivhoju Zufar, an Italian 
renegade of Otranto. It was raised after eight months’ 
continuance by the viceroy, Don John De Castro, in 
person, whom this achievement has immortalised among 
his countrymen. On his return to Goa he was received 
with transports, and made his entry in a grand proces¬ 
sion, crowned with laurel, accompanied by his prisoners 
in chains, and so far emulating the pride and magnifi¬ 
cence of the ancient Romans, as to lead the Queen of 
Portugal to remark that he had fought like a Christian, 
but had triumphed like a heathen. 2 

This was not the last of the gallant defences of the 

" * Sco th® History of (h izcrdt, in vol. ii. App. 707. 

' Faria, i. 433 to tho ond ; Maffoi, lit), xi. 

* Faria, ii. 05-110 ; Maffoi, lib. xiii. 
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Portuguese. Twenty years afterwards, they repelled 
two powerful attacks made at the same time on Choul 
and Goa by the kings of Ahmednagar and Bijapur in 
person; 3 and still later, they resisted another inva¬ 
sion by the king of Ahmednagar alone.* By this time 
/hey had fallen under the dominion of Spain/ and their] 
national spirit was ere long extinguished. 

Their Indian territory, when at the greatest extent, 
consisted of about, sixty miles along the coast round 
Goa, and half that distance inland ; and a longer but 
still narrower tract, extending from Horn bay inclusive 
to Daman, the chief town of which was Basscin. The 
whole of their territory was not erpial in extent to the 
least of the collectorates under Madras or Bombay. 
Kvcn within this small space was a portion of un¬ 
inhabited forest, but the rest was granted in estates to 

r* 

Portuguese proprietors subject to a q uit-r ent, and was 
brought by them into the most flourishing condition. 
Near the towns, in particular, they carried cultivation 
to the highest pitch of p erfection, making roads, 
enclosures, and watercourses of the most substantial 
description ; raising the richest sorts of produce in 
abundance ; and introducing improvements in fruits 
and gardening, the effects of which are now felt in the 
most distant parts of India. 6 

Besides these compact territories, the Portuguese 
had forts and factories at different points along the 
coast, where they exercised various degrees of influence, 

3 Faria, ii. 281 ; Briggs’s Feruhta, iii. EM and 254. 

* Briggs’s FtrisliUi, iii. 284. L The annexation took place in 1580. 

r The mangoe, an original Indian fruit, has been brought to such per¬ 
fection at Bombay anil Goa that the trees of those places furnish grafts 
all over India, and everywhere bear the names given them by the Portu¬ 
guese (Alphonse, Fernandez, Mazagon, Ac.). The Nizam has a post laid 
to bring fresh mangoes from Goa to IIcideraMd ; and I rather think the 
Great Moguls had formerly a similar communication with Delhi. 
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always pushing their aiitliority to the utmost extent 
that their power would admit ' 

I lie importance of the Portuguese transactions in 
India has been a good deal overrated, owing to the 
numerous and distant points in which they appeared, 
as well as to the inflated style of their own writers, 
who use the terms of lleets and armies, kinirs and 
emperors, in speaking of the petty warfare of nameless 
rajas and zemindars, who were in reality ignorant of 
the insignificant part performed by their antagonists on 
the great theatre of India. When they were engaged 
with more considerable enemies, it was in defendin'! 
forts at places open to the sea, and inaccessible owing to 
mountains and forests from the interior of the country. 

Hut though the scale of the Portuguese actions was 
small, their spirit was equal to the conquest of the 
world. Their first expeditions to India consisted of 
twelve or fifteen hundred men in all. and they seldom 
exceeded that amount in any one armament which they 
afterwards brought together. With these diminutive 
forces they dictated to comparatively powerful states, 
and spoke to the proudest princes with whom they had 
intercourse in the tone ol superiors and masters. They 
were as prompt, to resent as to offer offences, and were 
always ready to stake their existence on the issue of 
every quarrel. This waste of courage led them into 
many repulses and defeats ; yet they were never dis¬ 
heartened by reverses, and were prepared on the arrival 


In Guzerdt they had and still have the strong fort and island of Diu ; 
between that and their territory at Hussein they had Danuta, which they 
still possess, Ddnu and Saint John’s. Between tho Bassoin territory and 
Goa was Choul ; and south of Goa wore forts at Ondr, Barcoldr, 
Mangaldr, Cannandr, Crangandr, Cochin and Quilon ; on Ceylon they 
had Colombo, Mandr, Gallo, and some other forts ; nnd on the coast of 
Coromandel, Ncgai»tam, Moliapdr (or St. Tho mo) close to Madras ; and 
further north, Masulipatnm. (Faria, iii. 416. Sco also ii. 400.) 
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of the first reinforcement to resume the attack in which 
they had failed, or enter on a new one as di>pro- 
])ortioncd to their strength. Their vices were at least 
equal to their virtues, and arose from the excess ol the 
same qualities. They were as careless of the rights of 
others as fearless of their power ; they never sought 
and never showed mercy ; their confidence degenerated 
into arrogance, their religion into bigotry and perse¬ 
cution ; and their self-esteem swelled to a pitch of 
pompousness and ostentation, which threw a degree of 
ridicule over their greatest actions. 

Their exploits, as has been shown, were not con¬ 
fined to India. Not to mention their great empire in 
South America, the shores of Africa and Asia, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China, were studded with their 
forts H and factories, and the vessels which there found 
protection domineered overall the Eastern Seas. No 
ship could sail without contributing to increase their 
resources. Those who purchased their passes were 
tributaries, and those who sailed without them enemies. 
These obstructions to the trade of others increased the 
value of their own ; and the mixture of commerce and 
piracy poured wealth into India which displayed itself 
in various forms. Goa is defended by works on a great 
scale, and even in its decay exhibits the gaudy magni¬ 
ficence of a capital in the south of Europe. Their 
other principal cities have a proportionate display of 
forts, churches, and convents. 

* Their forts on the African coast were at Sofala, Mombasa, and 
Mozambique, and they possessed the islands of Socotra ; in Arabia they 
had Mascat; in Persia Ormuz and a fort or factory at CJuadel in Mekmn ; 
in the countries east of India, they had the fortified towns of Malacca 
and Macao ; and also Tidoro, Amboyna, Manilla, and other places in the 
Eastern Islands. Besides these forts, they had factories at various other 
places. (Faria, iii. 415, and Bruce's Annals of the East India Company, 
i. 11(1.) 
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Iheir internal government was as daring as their, 
foreign policy. They treated the prejudices of the 
natives with a contempt which neither the Moguls nor 
the I>ntish would have ventured on in the plenitude of 
their power. I hey insulted the religion of the country, 
used their whole influence without disguise to draw 
over adherents to their own, and at times endeavoured 
to enforce conversion hy such violent and s angu inary 
means as provoked extensive and desperate insurrec¬ 
tions. To prevent the falling off of converts once 
gained, they established an Inquisition, which from the 
cruelties and iniquity of its proceedings, has given an 
unenviable celebrity to the name of Goa. 

The descendants of these Christians, with the mar¬ 
riages which the Government used to encourage between 
the Portuguese and the female converts, have filled 
their old possessions with a race rather blacker than 
the natives, who in towns retain the Portuguese lan- 
guage and dress, but in the country can hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Hindu peasantry. They arc called 
by Portuguese names and profess the Christian religion, 
without understanding any part of it except the re¬ 
spect due to the clergy.” 

I he brilliant portion of the Portuguese history was 
short and by no means unsullied ; hut the most power¬ 
ful nations of Europe might envy the twenty years of 
the reign of Don Emanuel comprised b etween the 
voyage of Vasco da Gama and the death of Albu¬ 
querque. 1 


Twelve hundred families of these Christiana in the Northern Concan 
returned to idolatry, nhout tho year 1820, in conaoquonco of their priests 
refusing to allow them to propitiate tho cholera mnrbua (which had then 
first broken out) by some Hindu sacrifices and oxpintions. 

[Many causes contributed to tho declino of Portuguese power in tho 
Enst, and, among others, tho neglect of their possessions during tho 



dependence of Portugal on Spain, from 1580 to 1040. Sonic were wrested 
from them hy the Dutch ; others declined from internal decay. That 
which proved fatal to its duration was the corruption of the Government. 
The seeds of this were sown during the lifetime of Correa, who is reported 
by Lord Stanley as saying that 4 the beginnings of the affairs of India 
were so golden that they did not seem as though they had beneath the 
iron which afterwards they disclosed. . . . Evils increased and good 
things diminished, so that almost the whole became a living evil, and 
the historian of it would rather be called its improcator than the writer 
of illustrious deeds !’ 

The Portuguese editor of Correa’s work, commenting on this passage, 
makes some strong remarks on ‘ the moral leprosy and the internal canker ’ 
which resulted from the corruption of the Governors, and there is much 
more to the same cfleet quoted by Lord Stanley from a manuscript in the 
library of Lisbon, entitled, History of fit c EL ration an </ IKc*oi mx if 
the Portuguese Empire in Asia. 

Faria de Souza, at the conclusion of his history (vol. iii. 417, English 
translation) makes some strong remarks on the plunder and peculation 
that prevailed. The loyal revenue amounted to 1,000,000 crowns, of 
which 330,000 was drawn from customs, 20<!,C00 from small tributary 
states, and the remainder from'shares of prizes and miscellaneous sources ; 
hut, according to the historian, the revenue should have been double, 
but it was reduced by the frauds of oflicc. The commanders of all the 
foi ls realised large sums from their private trade, and the viceroy drew a 
salary of 18,000 crowns, besides what lie derived from the disposal of 
places, which were all sold ; but they made much more by their trade. 

4 All other officers,’ he adds, 4 have great salaries, besides their lawful 
profits and their more considerable frauds, though their salaries are 
enough to make them honest ; but avarice knows no bounds.’ 

Mickle, in the sketch of the rise and fall of Portuguese empire in 
the East, prefixed to his translation of the Lusiml, while following Por¬ 
tuguese writers in putting as the first cause of its ruin the arbitrary 
power of the Governors and the cruelty and rapine which accompanied 
their conquests, adds some interesting remarks on the commerce of their 
settlements, showing how little the mother country profited by their con¬ 
quests. For many years the King of Portugal was the sole merchant, and 
the traflic a regal monopoly. In 1587 an exclusive Company of Merchants 
was founded who farmed the trade on a plan such as prevailed in the 
Brazils and in Mexico under the Spaniards ; but from the beginning they 
wore surrounded by the monopolies of the Governors, whose luxury was 
unbounded. The coasting trade was in the hands of private adventurers, 
and gradually degenerated to a state of piratical anarchy. The Merchant 
Company sent forth every year a colony of adventurers some 3,000 in 
number, the greater part of whom settled in India, and their descen¬ 
dants are now scattered over the country.—En.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

Progress of maritime enterprise—Incorporation of an English Trading 
Company in 1.131)—-Voyages to the Eastern Islands and to Surat—Mis¬ 
sion to the Emperor Jehiingfr—Middleton’s voyage—Collision with tho 
Portuguese at Surat—Sir T. Roe’s mission—Formation of a rival 
Company, and its piratical proceedings—Formation of a now Com¬ 
pany—Controversy on free trade or a regulated Company—Cession 
of Bombay by Portugal—Considerations on the expediency of terri¬ 
torial possessions—Sir E. Winter and occurrences at Madras—Civil 
and military servants of the Company—Mutiny of troops—Inter¬ 
lopers— Sir Joshua Child and tho 4 great design’ — Invasion of 
Bengal—Its failure—Operations at Surat—Renewal of tho war—Sir 
J. Child sues for peace—Low state of tho Company’s affairs—Piracy 
in the Eastern Seas—Formation of a new Company and its struggle 
with the old—Union and incorporation of the two—Mission to tho 
Emperor and its success—Suppression of piracy—Note on martial 
law and tho legal condition of Europeans in India. 

While the Portuguese declined, the spirit of maritime 
enterprise spread rapidly in other quarters. The English 
in particular entered vigorously on a course so well 
adapted to their insular situation. They were among 
the lirst who turned their attention to the discovery of 
a communication with India to the north of the Conti¬ 
nents of Asia and America. 1 

Drake, who (in 1577) had followed the footsteps of 
/Magellan round Cape Horn, endeavoured to return by 
a northern passage, but was at last obliged to take the 

1 The first English voyogo was in 1406, undor tho colobrntcd Vonotians, 
John Cabot and his non Sobostian : but a still oarlior attempt had boon 
made in 1403 by Cortereal, a Portuguese, who subsequently (in 1501) 
pushed his discovery as far as tho rivor of St. Lnwronco. Tho search for 
a passage by tho north -cast was commenced in 1553, under Sir H. 
Willoughby (who was frozen to death with all his crow on tho const of 
Lapland), and Robert Chancollor, who first discovered an entrance by sea 
into Russia, then cut off from tho Baltic by Lithuania, and from the 
Black Sen by tho Tartars of Kipcluik (Barrow's Arctic Voyages) % 
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course by the Cape of Good Hope, and thus passed 
through tlie Indian Ocean and visited the Moluccas and 
.lava. This track was rendered more familiar by 
Cavendish in 1586 ; and not long after, in 1.')!>!, a 
squadron of three ships under C apta in R aym ond was | 
despatched from London for the express purpose of 
trading with India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
expedition was unfortunate ; but one ship reached 
India, and though she was lost on her return, an oppor¬ 
tunity had been afforded to Captain Lancaster, her com¬ 
mander, to attain that experience which led to the esta¬ 
blishment of a permanent intercourse with the East. 
Another squadron, sent by private individuals in 1596, 
was equally unsuccessful. The discouragement occa¬ 
sioned by this commencement was changed into eager¬ 
ness and activity by the example of the Dutch. That 
people, still struggling for their independence against 
the Spaniards, determined to appropriate to themselves 
the wealth derived by their enemies from the Portu¬ 
guese trade in the East. In 1.51)5 they sent their lirst 
four ships to the Spice Islands ; and such was the effect 
of mercantile cupidity and republican energy, that 
during the short period which remained of the century 
they had forty ships employed in those seas, 2 and before 
many years of the next had passed they had dispos¬ 
sessed the Portuguese of their principal settlements in 
the Eastern Islands, had founded many of their own 
both there and in India, and had secured a monopoly 
of all the spice trade in the East. 

It was the success of their lirst voyage that roused 
the emulation of the English ; and as early as 151)1), a 
number of the principal merchants of London formed 
themselves into an Association lor Trading with India, 

• MacphurHoiTH Commerce "/India, 44. 
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chap. .subscribed 80,000/. to promote their object, and applied 
to the Queen for a charter and certain reasonable 
1 privileges and exemptions. 

'fhe grant of such a charter would have been an 
open attack on the pretensions of the King of Spain (as 
representing Portugal) to an exclusive commerce in the 
Eastern Seas ; and, as Queen Elizabeth' was at the time 
endeavouring to make peace, she was unwilling to in¬ 
troduce a new topic of dispute which might cmbarrasS 
her negotiations. 

fhe merchants, however, after enumerating the ports 
and territories which had been in any way under the 
influence of the former Government of Portugal, gave 
a long list of countries to which the Spaniards could 
make no pretensions, and defied them to show why 
they should bar her Majesty’s subjects ‘ from the use 
of the vast, wide, and infinitely open ocean sea, and of 
access to the territories of so many free princes, kings, 
and potentates in the East, in whose dominions they 
have no more sovereign command or authority than 
we or any Christians whatever.’ 

The Queen at length was convinced by these 
arguments, and granted a charter, incorporating a 
Company for fifteen years, empowering them to trade 
to all places in India not claimed by other European 
nations ; to punish by fine and forfeiture all others of 
her Majesty’s subjects who should engage in the India 
trade without a licence ; to purchase land of the natives 
for factories, which was thenceforward to become their 
private property ; and to make bye-laws for them¬ 
selves and their servants, not repugnant to the laws of 
England : at the same time exempting them from the 
payment of customs cither on exports or imports for 
a period of four years. 
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The Company began by appointing a Governor and 
twenty-four Directors. They purchased five ships, 
large and small, and manned them with -TIO seamen ; [•'•»• 1,;ul 
tlijrty-six factors of different degrees accompanied the 
fleet, which was commanded by Sir dames Lancaster, 
formerly mentioned as one of the captains of a previous 
unfort u nate ex ped i t i on. 

Though their object was strictly commercial, the 
requisite intercourse with local Governments and the 
jealousy of European rivals compelled them, and all 
others in that age, to engage in political and military 
transactions. On the very first voyage, Lancaster 
made a treaty with the king of .Idjdu in Sumatra, who 
granted to the English exemption from customs, per¬ 
mission to build a factory, and the right to be guided 
by their own laws among themselves, while they 
submitted to those of the country in their intercourse 
with the inhabitants. On the same voyage likewise 
he engaged with a Dutch officer in an attack on the 
Portuguese, then at war with the English, and finished 
by capturing a rich Portuguese vessel which contributed 
more than his mercantile dealings to render his voyage 
highly profitable to his employers. j 

The first three voyages made by the Company were 
to the Eystern Islands, and to that quarter their 
attention was for a long time directed, their visits 
to India being chiefly undertaken as the means of 
exchanging their European commodities for others 
which were found to be more in request with the 
islanders from whom they purchased pepper and other 
spices . 8 Put this subordinate traffic soon became of 
consequence enough to attract notice on its own account. 

* The Eastern trade*, though of much importance in the history of 
the Company, is of none to that of India, and need not be followed out. 
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chat. On the third voyage, in 1(500, C :i|>ta in_ll_a>viiins was 
'!; landed at Surat on a mission to the Emperor Jehiingir. 
a.d. i 6oo. jj e ,-epniretl to Agra and solicited the grant of land for 
a factory at Surat, and likewise of some commercial 
privileges in that part of India; but he was not fur- 
nislicd°with the means of making his way at a corrupt 
court and was thwarted by the calumnies of the/ 
Portuguese Jesuits and the hostility of Mokerreb Klnin, 
Governor of Surat, and at last withdrew after a residence 

. of two years at the court.' ^ 
ah i6io. Some notion of the peculiarities of the Company’s 
situation at this period may be derived from the 
adventures of their sixth voyage, in 1(510. It was on 
a greater scale than any hitherto attempted. One 
vessel is differently represented as of 1,000 or 1,200 
tons, but was certainly the largest trading vessel yet 
built. King James was present at the launch, and 
dined on board, off china dishes, then quite new in 
England. The voyage, however, was not successful. 

/Sir Henry Middleton, who commanded, was brave to 

I rashness, but violent and imprudent. He allowed 

' Bantam, in tlio island of Jnva, was, for the first half century, the prin¬ 
cipal English station ; to it all the other factories founded during that 
period were subject. They took in Bengal and Coromandel, and oxtondod 
eastward to Borneo and Japan ; Surat, from its remoteness, remained 
independent and became a sort of head to tlio factories in the \N est of 
India, Persia, and Arabia (Bruce, i. 102, Ac.) The groat desiro of tho 
English at that time was to obtain a share in tho trade of tho Moluccas or 
Spice Islands ; they were strenuously opposed by tho Dutch, who, instead 
’of admitting them to tho Spice Islands, aspired to drivo thorn out of all 
the Eastern Archipelago. This rivalry led to many contests, and an 
attempt was made in 1610 i«> put an end to thorn by means of an union 
between tho Dutch and English Companies ; but this unnatural allianco 
produced further discord, and ended in tlio Massacre of Amboyna (1622- 
1623). Tho English never recovered their ground in that quarter, but 
they retained their factory at Bantam till 1682, when thoy wore stripped 
of that also by tho Dutch, and loft with no possession in tho Eastern 
Islands except Boncoolcn in Sumatra. 

* Purchas’s Pilgrima, book iii. chap. vii. 
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himself to he inveigled ashore by the Turkish Governor 
of Mocha, and was treacherously seized after ebdit of 
his men had been killed and himself and several others 
wounded. Though threatened with torture and death, 
he refused to give such orders as would place his ships 
in the power of the Turks ; and when after six months’ 
imprisonment, lie effected his escape and joined his 
squadron on the coast of Abyssinia, his first measure 
was to take up a position before Mocha and threaten 
to reduce the town to ruins if the other prisoners were 
not immediately released and compensation paid. lie 
accomplished both these objects and then sailed to 
India/’ At the entrance to the river of Surat he found 1 
a Portuguese fleet, the admiral of which opposed his 
entrance on the ground of the exclusive rights of his | 
nation, although Great Britain was then at peace with 
Spain and Portugal. Sir Henry protested against such 
a pretension, and resisted all the attempts of the .Mogul 
governor to persuade him to remove to another port 
where he was less likely to clash with the Portuguese. J 
Two months were spent in negotiations, at the end ofl 
which the Portuguese moved down the river to attack/ 
the English. Notwithstanding the prodigious stipe*! 
riority of their numbers, they were repelled both by 
land and sea, and the English were permitted to carry 
on their trade without further obstruction. The over¬ 
bearing temper of Sir Henry, however, led to a quarrel 
with the Mogul governor himself, who ordered him to 
quit the port, without allowing him time to complete 
his bargains or collect his debts. Having tried in vair 
to obtain admission to another port, he returned to th< 
Ked Sea, where in retaliation for his supposed injuries 
at Surat, he detained all Indian vessels to a considerable 

6 Purchas’s Pilgrim *, vol. i. book iii. chap. xi. sec. 5. 
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number, and took whatever merchandise lie wished out 
of them, paying them in European articles for which 
they had no desire. 6 

Having made up his cargoes by this sort of com¬ 
mercial piracy, he sailed for Bantam to exchange them 
for the productions of that region. He there suffered 
shipwreck, and finally died worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety. 

A subsequent expedition to Surat was more fortunate 
in its commander. Captain Best not only prevailed on 
the Mogul governor to renounce all memory of Sir 
II. Middleton’s proceedings, but induced him to enter 


ii to many stipulations for the security of the English J' 
a id their trade, and to procure the ratificationT>y Hie / ' 
Emperor himself of the engagement thus concluded. 


a.d. nur>. 


, Whilst he was waiting for the ratification, Captain 
Best was attacked by a numerous Portuguese fleet 

£ was obliged to maintain a contest which lasted 
several days, partly in the Tapti and partly in the 
i sea. In the end the Portuguese were obliged to 
<iivc up the attack _and sail for Goa, while the English 
M'sumcd their position at Surat and were offered no 
fjiirther .molestation. The Portuguese, however, did 
not desist from the practice of treating even friendly 
powers as enemies if found within their exclusive limits 
In 1615 Captain Pownton, who was lying at the mouth 
of the I apti with a trading squadron of four ships, was 
attacked by a powerful armament commanded by the 
\ iecroy ot Goa in person. He made up for the great 


4 I thought woo should do ourselves soino right and thorn no wrong, 
to cauRo thorn to barter with us, woo to take their indicooa and other 
goods of thoirs, as tlioy woro worth, and they to take ours in lieu thereof.’ 
(Middleton in Purchoa, book iii. chap. xi. sec. G.) Hfl afterwards often 
speaks of 4 rummaging* Indian ships and taking what goods ho wanted ; 
and wo may conclude he paid for them, though at his own prico. 
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inferiority of liis force by engaging the enemy among 
shallows and narrow channels, and. although the attack 
of the Portuguese was neither deficient in skill nor 
courage, and was renewed during several days, it was 
completely repulsed, and the viceroy was constrained 
to return to Goa with considerable loss both in men 
and honour." 

Perhaps the most important result of the Mogul 

grant to Captain Best was its enabling that officer t< 

leave stationary factors at Surat . 8 Hitherto the entii 

conduct of each voyage was left to the commander, am 

his behaviour to the natives varied with his eharacte 

and the state of affairs at the moment. But the factoi 

soon made themselves acquainted with the circuml 

.stances of the country, and were enabled to regulate 

their measures by more extensive views. They dqmtell 

one of their body to the Mogul’s court to solicit soml 

improvement in their firman ; they also set on fio.jt 

inquiries with a view to opening a trade with PcishJ 

ami by the influenec which they acquired from tliei 

knowledge and the permanence of their residence, wer 

the means of introducing more system into the pro 

ceedings of the Company than had hitherto been ob 
served. 

% 

This tendency to regular and uniform administration 
was promoted by a change which had taken place in 
the arrangements at home. 


I lie accounts of the early voyage* and other proceedings of the 

Company are taken from Bruco’s AunaU, Purchas’s Pilgrims, aud Harris’s 

roucujes. I l'“vo also consulted Macpherson’s Indian Commerce, Murray's 

lluionj of India , and tho tenth volume of tl.e Modern Universal Ilixton, • 

hut the three last derive almost all their information from the preceding 

three. The statements regarding the Portuguese sea-fights are continued 
Dy rana, 

Purchaa, book iv. clutps. vii. and viii. 

,.2 
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ap. The first nine voyages of the Company had been 

r _ carried on by separate; Associations composed of such of 

the members as chose to embark on each adventure, 
occasionally admitting other merchants who were not 
members of the Company. Each voyage was managed) 
by a subordinate committee appointed by the subscribers, 
though all were subject to the regulations of the Com¬ 
pany, and were to a certain extent under the control of 
the Governor and Directors. But in the year 1612—13 
it was resolved to raise a general stock from all the 
members sufficient to provide for four voyages to be 
conducted on the principle of a joint-stock company, 
the profits being shared according to the amount of 
each man's stock, and the whole to be exclusively 
conducted by the Governor and Directors. 

A proof of the increased importance of the Company 
| was soon after afforded by the appointment of Sir 
T. Hoc as ambassador from the King to the Great 
Mogul for the sole purpose of promoting its interests. 
S ir Thomas- Bailed in the spring of 1615, and was four 
years absent, of which he spent two at the court of 
Jchdngir. 0 He was a man of judgment and ability, 
as he likewise proved in subsequent diplomatic em¬ 
ployments in Europe, but he was opposed by all the 
influence of Mokerrcb Khrin, misrepresented by the 
Portuguese, and ill supported by the Company’s factors 
from their own jealousies, and perhaps even from some 
narrow suspicions on the part of the Company itself, 1 
and the consequence was that the advantages he gained 
1 were not proportioned to the high rank of his mission. 
\ l he principal additions made to the old grant were, a 

* See ii. 369; book x. chnp. i. 

* Soo an oxtrnct of a letter from Sir T. Roo to the Company in Ormc’s 
Fragment*. Vol. iii. of Iub works, p. 381. 
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general permission to establish factories throughout the 
empire, especially in Bengal, Sind, and Surat, together 
with some rules calculated to protect the English from 
exactions, and to facilitate the transit of their goods 
through all parts of India. 

The inquiries of the Company’s factors regarding 
Persia ended in the establishment of a trade with that 
country. It was effected by means of an agreement 
with Shah Abbiis, but was opposed by the Portuguese, 
whom the English were obliged to encounter in more 
than one naval action. These provocations, together 
with the threats of Shah Abbiis, who would allow no 
neutrals in his dominions, induced their factors to 
co-operate with the Persian monarch in an attack on 
Ormuz. The capture of the island was chiefly effected 
by the exertions of the English fleet, which were repaid 
by a share in the booty, by the establishment of a 
factory at Gombroon, and by other concessions in 
favour of the Company’s trade . 2 // 

After this the Company carried their jealousy of the 
Portuguese so far as to combine with their own in¬ 
veterate enemies the Dutch in a plan to wrest Bombay 
from that nation. It proved a borti ve, and a joint 
expedition which was sent to Mocha in Arabia was 
repulsed with the loss of a large Dutch ship. The sea- 
fights between the English and Portuguese nevertheless 
continued, but their mutual animosity so far relaxed 
that in less than ten years the Viceroy of Goa made a 
truce with the President at Surat and threw open his 
ports to English commerce. 

This pacification raised up a new enemy to the 


1 The fleet in said by Hamilton to have consisted of five ships, well 
manned, and cairyiiig one with another forty guns to each. (Aca/uuf of 


the. East Indies, i. 103.) 
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Company more formidable than the Portuguese. An 
Association was formed to trade with the newly opened 
- ports hy Sir AN . Courten, who seems to have been a 
man of large property, and who contrived to prevail 
on men of influence at the court of Charles I. to embark 
in his scheme. Hy their means a charter was granted ' 
to Courten in violation of that of the Company, and I 
in a manner little creditable to the plain dealing of the. 
King. 

I he new Company were bold and unscrupulous 
speculators, not possessed of the experience of the old 
Company, and not bound by their engagements. They 
consequently became embroiled with the natives i 
various manners, and were guilty of acts of violcnc 
nearly amounting to piracy. For all this the repre 
sentatives of the old Company were held responsible by 
the local powers, and were fined and imprisoned for the 
offences of their rivals. At the same time the com¬ 
mercial competition of the two Companies, being guided 
by passion and not by calculation, produced a glut of 
Indian commodities in Europe, which brought both 
( ompanics to the brink of ruin, and these distracted 
counsels had to bear up against the steady prudence of 
the Dutch ( ompany, its maritime superiority, and the 
influence derived from its territorial possessions. As nj 
last resource the two Companies agreed to a union for 
li\e years ; an Act of Parliament was passed to form iJ 
lieu ^ ompany, and to give it power to enforce obedience 
on British subjects by the infliction of punishments. 

The new Company having latterly traded and made 
settlements in Africa, the trade with Guinea and on 
both coasts was granted to the new Company, but never 
made any figure in its history.® 

The details of tho proceedings of the two Companies will bo found 
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During all these discouragements, the old Company 
had never relaxed its exertions to extend and protect 
its trade. Its agents had before fortified their factory 
at Armegon on the coast of Coromandel (in 1 (»28—D) ? 
and they now obtained a grant of land at Madras, on 
which they erected Fort St. George, and soon after 
(1643-4) founded a town, the revenues of which they 
expected would be sufficient to defray the expense of 
the garrison. 1 Both of these forts were designed for 
protection against the Dutch. 

The garrison of Armegon, though mounting twelve 
guns, consisted of only twenty-three men, including the 
factors, and that of Fort St. George at a later period 
amounted to no more than twenty-six soldiers. 

The Company also attempted, though unsuccessfully, 
to open a channel for commerce by the Indus to Bailor, 
and they sent cargoes to Bussora and the Bed Sea, 
ivliich, however, did not repay the expense and risk. 
•A more important step was their commencing a regular 
trade with Bengal for the conduct of which they estab¬ 
lished a factory at Balagore. 6 

On Portugal declaring her independence of Spain, 
the Company sent a mission of congratulation to Goa, 
and immediately entered on amicable relations with the 
Portuguese. 

The profits of the Company, while their trade was 
new, while it was enriched by captures and by forced 
exchanges, and before it had to contend with the com¬ 
petition of the Dutch in the west of India, amounted 
on an average of the first eight voyages to from one 
hundred and thirty-eight to one hundred and seventy- 
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in Bruce’s Annul#, Macphorson’s Commerce, the Universal HisUny, x. G8 t 
Dodsley’s JI inti fry of India , and Harm’s Voyaye s. 

4 Bruce’s Annul#, i. 377 and 402. The native name is Balcsar. 
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one per cent." l»ut this was a return on a concern 
which was not wound up till the end of seven years, 
and after making the deductions requisite for that and 
other reasons, the profits it is said were not much more 
than sufficient to make up for the risk. 7 After the 
formation of the first joint stock in 1(513, the average 
profit fell to eighty-seven and a half percent.; 8 and 
during their subsequent distresses they probably could 
not obtain a full return of the outlay, for in 1(5 It) the 
selling price of their slock fell to sixty per cent, (or 
forty per cent, discount). 0 

The ascendancy maintained by the Dutch, as well 
during the war which followed as at the peace which 
closed it, together with the disregard of the late Act 
and the encouragement given by the Protector to illicit 
traders (or, as they were then called, interlopers) in¬ 
duced the Company to wind up their affairs and put up 
bills in the Royal Exchange offering their privileges 
and fixed property for sale. / 

I his led to new arrangements. Another Company 
was formed and another charter given, by which such 
ol the interlopers as had not been ruined during the 
previous transactions were included in the joint-stock. 

During the controversy between the old joint-stock 
Company and the advocates for free trade or a regulated 
Company, the arguments of the latter party were pre¬ 
cisely those of the political economists of the present 
day, and were at once admitted by the Company, which 
rested its claims entirely on special grounds. These 
were—besides the injustice of depriving them of the 

a Tho first is tho rato given in Macphoraon’s Commerce, and tho second 
in Murray’s India. 

' Mac ph orson, p. 92 ; boo also Murray, i. 200. 

Bruce, i. 107. 0 Macph orson, p. 117. 
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benefit of the factories they had established and the 
grants they had procured at a great expense—that, 
though free or regulated trade might succeed in a 
united monarchy like Turkey, where all affairs could 
be managed by the ambassador, they were quite in¬ 
applicable to a country much of which wa> divided 
among numerous petty chiefs and the rest distracted by 
civil war. In this last case expensive and defensible 
factories must be maintained ; a steady and skiliul 
course must be pursued with the native chiefs ; and 
large presents must be made to those rulers, while 
orderly and consistent behaviour must be enforced even 
on the traders and mariners who had intercourse with 
the common natives ; that the Company were now 
under engagements to the native chiefs which would be 
dissolved by the opening of the trade, with a palpable 
breach of faith, and a certainty of forfeiture of all grants 
and privileges ; and, moreover, that the violent inter¬ 
ruptions offered by the Dutch and Portuguese required 
to be resisted by larger vessels than private persons 
could afford to maintain. They concluded by a strong 
appeal to the experience of forty years and the failure 
of all attempts at free trade or regulated Companies that 
had been made during that period. 

Some of these arguments might be answered, but 
on the whole it seems clear that the state of India at 
that period was not ripe for a free commerce . 1 


CHAP. 

II. 


1 [The opposition to the Company at this time did not arise so much 
from private trailers as from adventurers of the United Joint Stock, who 
prayed that the trade might be carried on by a Company, but with liberty 
for each member to employ his stock in separate ail ventures, and the 
question raised was not between private enterprise and a protected 
Company, but between private trailing and joint-stock management. 
This appears distinctly in the first paragraph of the petition of tho Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers, as set forth in Bruce (i. 518) : 

‘A free trade regulated will encourage industry and ingenuity, which 
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risk or iiritisii power in India. 

On the Restoration, the Company received a new 
charter confirming their possessions, including the 
island of St. Helena which they had occupied on its 
being abandoned by the Dutch, giving them authority 
to make war and peace with all powers not Christians, 
and to raise troops in England for their service, and at 
the same time strengthening their hands against inter¬ 
lopers. 

In 1 (if>2 the island of Bombay was ceded to the King 
1 •'»* I»:>rt of the portion of his queen, the Infanta of Por¬ 
tugal. I he Earl of Marlborough was sent out with live 
ships to take possession, and Sir A. Shipman to act as 
Governor on the King’s part. But the surrender of the 
place was delayed by the Portuguese; first on account 
of a dispute regarding the extent of the cession, and 
afterwards from objections to the validity of the new 
Governor s commission ; so that the English did not 
obtain possession for two years. During this time, Lord 
Marlborough returned to England ; and the intended 
garrison remained at Anjcdiva, an unhealthy island, 
where two-thirds of their number died. Sir A. Shipman 
was among the victims ; and Mr. Cooke, his secretary, 
who succeeded him, worn out with suffering, accepted 
the cession in the limited sense put upon it by the 
Portuguese, and under a capitulation reserving many 
privileges to the inhabitants. This transaction was 
disapproved by the King, and Mr. Cooke was at the 

hath Intitudo and scopo to oxcrciso itself, whilst each i>orson hath the 
ordering of hia owno nfluiros ; whoroaa, on a joint atock, it ia impossible 
for one to improvo either, only to stand idlo, without nn opportunity to 
iniiKo U8o of his own talents.’ 

Those arguments would have had much forco had tho Govommont 
undertaken tho ‘ regulation ’ and protection of tho trndo by fleets and 
fortified posts, but this being left to tho traders, tho necessary aocurity 
could only bo afforded by tho rcsourcos of a Company. 

The subjoct is pursued at greater length on a subsequent pago.—En.] 
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same time superseded in the government; and being 
detected in several instances ol’ corruption, was obliged 
to fly to Goa, where he put himself under the pro¬ 
tection of the Jesuits, and by their aid afterwards 
endeavoured to attack Bombay by open force. 

Disagreements likewise took place between the 
King’s Governor of Bombay and the President of Surat 
(though both moderate and upright men) ; and in 1(5(58 
the King found it expedient to put a stop to these col¬ 
lisions by giving up Bombay to the Company. The 
transfer was full and complete, with the reservation 
of a quit-rent of ten pounds. 

In the first years after the Company got possession 
of Bombay, they proceeded to build ships there for the 
defence of the place, to improve the fortifications, to 
establish a native quiilhi, to invite native settlers by 
exemption from duties and other sorts of encourage¬ 
ment, to appoint courts of justice, to coin money, and 
to take measures for increasing their revenue. The whole 
receipts when they took charge amounted to (54110/. a 
year. The King’s garrison which enlisted with the Com¬ 
pany amounted to 150 English soldiers and fifty-four 
native Portuguese or negroes, with twenty one guns. 

The Company had long been desirous of obtaining 
possession of this island and the nearest part of the 
continent, and had suggested the purchase of them from 
the Portuguese in the year 1 (55.3. Their object was to 
procure a place of security against European and native 
attacks ; and they probably expected (as at Madras) 
that the revenue of their acquisition would defray the 
expense of the establishment. Up to the foundation of 
Port St. George (for Armegon was but temporary), 
they were the only Europeans who attempted to 
trade in India without any territorial possession. The 
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Portuguese ami Dutch occupied considerable dominions ; 
and even the Danes began their operations (in 1021) by 
building a fort and town at Tranqucbar, a district which 
they held of the X&ik of Tanjore. 2 

It was probably more owing to want of power than 
inclination that the English remained on a different 
looting from their neighbours ; but it has often been 
maintained that such was the policy which they ought 
of their own accord to have adopted, and that prudence 
required them to abstain from the acquisition efforts or 
lands ; and even to dispense with factories and stationary 
agents, and confine themselves strictly to trading voy¬ 
ages. It is alleged that the possession of territory or 
even of factories was injurious to them as diminishing 
the profits of their commerce, and as leading by a sort 
of necessity to a still further extension of their domi¬ 
nions ; and it is contended that the same advantages 
might have been obtained without any drawback, by 
purchasing cargoes from native merchants or European 
adventurers settled in the country. This question 
stands on the same ground as that regarding free trade. 
1 lie proposition is true of well-ordered and neighbour¬ 
ing countries ; the attention of individuals to their own 
interest will, when unobstructed, secure the accumula¬ 
tion of such commodities as the trader requires ; and if 
lie is shut out of one country, by any rare occurrence 
such ns invasion or revolution, he has timely notice to 
seek another market. Rut it was otherwise in India 
after the first years of Aurangzfb. A trader arriving 
after a twelvemonth’s voyage might find the European 
agent in a dungeon, and even the native merchants 
driven away by the exactions of a bad Governor; 
he might find his port in the hands of plundering 

* Modem Umrtrsol Uixiory, ii. 11. 
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Marattas, or the supply of all merchandise cutoff by the 
distracted state of the surrounding countries. Even if 
he met with none of these obstructions from the natives, 
lie would still be exposed to European rivals ; and 
would have to maintain an unequal contest with the 
influence conferred by the possession of territory and 
the skill derived from permanent residence. 

There was not one of these supposed contingencies 
which was not undergone during the early voyages of 
the Company ; and the question is whether it was really 
profitable to continue those hazardous speculations, or 
to incur some expense for the purpose of gainin''- a 
greater degree of security? Forts and territories are 
only useful as affording safety and permanence to the 
factories. It is observable that the continental nations 
still retain their trade, wherever they are possessed of 
territory, though they have lost it in most places where 
they had only commercial stations; and so soon was the 
advantage of this sort of protection perceived, that the 
English Company’s stock, which, before they had any 
possessions of their own, was long selling at from sixty 
to seventy per cent,, rose, some years after the acquisi- 
tion of Bombay, to five hundred per cent. 3 

The objection from the necessity of continued in¬ 
crease of dominion is not borne out by the example of 
the Dutch in India, or of the Danes, or even of the 
Portuguese after they ceased to make conquest their 
principal object. It has certainly been otherwise with 

Sir Thomas Roe gave it ;is his opinion that the Portuguese and 
Dutch spent more on their territories than they gained by their trade, 
and that they never throvo after they becamo independent lowers in 
India. But it may be answered that the Portuguese trade was an armed 
monopoly, and owed its existence to their political power ; and though 
the Dutch carried their buildings and establishments to an extravagant 
pitch, yet no one will contend that they were losers by their connection 
with the East. 
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Ilio English. 1 m 1 1. it is not so clear that the extension of 
their dominions has been injurious either to Great 
Britain or to India. 

The advantage of such a retreat as Bombay became 


more apparent at the time from the increasing disorders 
of the country. Surat was sacked by Sivaji in 1664 


and again in 1670, on both which occasions the English 
owed their safety from the general calamity to the 


strength of their factory and their own courage in 
defending it. The consequence of this was, that not 
long after the grant of Bombay the Presidency was 
transferred to that place, and Surat made a subordinate 


station ; but to avoid exciting jealousy in the Mogul 
government, the President was still to affect to consider 
Surat as his head-quarters, and to reside there as much 
as he thought necessary, conducting the affairs of 
Bombay through a deputy. 

While these transactions were going on in the 


west of India, an extraordinary occurrence took place 
at Madras. Sir E. Winter, who had been appointed 
Governor in 1061, was removed in 1G6G, but instead of 


surrendering his authority lie imprisoned Mr. Foxcroft, 
who was appointed his successor, on pretence of his 
having uttered treasonable language against the King : 
and in spite of repeated orders both from King and 
Company (which he treated as forgeries) he retained 
possession for two years. Serious apprehensions were 
entertained at one time of his making over the fort to 
the Dutch ; but at length, being threatened with a 
naval attack and offered a free pardon on condition of 
submission, lie gave up the place in August 1GG8. 

For the period that succeeded, the Company enjoyed 
comparative tranquillity. They were disturbed indeed 
by a national war with the Dutch ; and the distracted 
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state of India, owing to the wars between the Moguls 
and Marattas, occasioned considerable interruption to 
their trade, but they escaped without permanent injury 
from the war ; and the improved value of their stock, 
which has been mentioned, shows that their trade sur¬ 
mounted all the difficulties opposed to it. The favour 
of the Crown had put down interlopers, and the same 
influence, with the possession of Bombay and Madras, 
enabled them to assume something of the character of 
a Government. They accordingly made various regula¬ 
tions about their service, some unconnected instances 
of which may he mentioned before entering on a more 
general view. Among these was a regular system for 
rise in their civil service ; the lowest class, or apprentices, 
were, after certain periods for each rank, to become 
writers, factors, merchants, and senior merchants ; and 
nomination to employments was to be regulated by 
standing in the service. 

The civil servants were particularly directed to 
apply themselves to the study of military discipline, so 
tjiat in case of sudden attacks, or of superior fitness for 
military duty, they might receive commissions. 

Another improvement was in organising a militia at 
Bombay and Madras. At Bombay there were at one 
time (1G72) 1,500 native militia, half armed with fire¬ 
arms and half with lances ; but at a later period (1G7G) 
this force was reduced to 600 (probably employed more 
regularly and permanently), who were paid by the 
principal inhabitants. 

The Government of Bombay seem at this early 
period to have been struck with the idea of introducing 
European discipline among their native troops ; for 
in 1682 they write to the Directors, reminding them 
of their frequent applications for European officers to 
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command tlie militia, and add that ‘ without hcino- 

O 

exercised ami trained up, they will never stand to do 
any good’ (Papers at the* India House). In 1G84 
they introduced an innovation which likewise showed 
a tendency to put the native troops on a footing with 
the Europeans.* This was their entertaining 200 
h’ajpiits. who were to he divided into two companies, 
to he under chiefs of their own caste, to use their own 
arms, and when on duty to he blended with the regular 
European troops. These seem .to, have been benefi cial 
regulations, hut the general government of the Company 
was conducted on the narrowest principles, and dis¬ 
played a total want of skill and consistency. They 
were incessantly changing the scats and the form of 
their Presidencies, and extending and diminishing the 
number of their factories. They were equally un¬ 
steady in their treatment of their agents, sometimes 
showing a capricious confidence in individuals, and 
then censuring and removing them with as little cause. 
Their trimming policy between Sivaji and Aurangzib 
was a matter of necessity ; but by allowing contribu¬ 
tions to he levied on them by every petty rdja on the 
Malabar coast, they fell into contempt with the native 
chiefs, and invited further oppression. When roused 
to something like resistance, they gave their servants 
discretionary authority to make war on native states ; 
yet while granting these powers to their governors, 
and at the same time stimulating them to measures of 
defence against the Dutch, and to the assertion of their 
disputed privileges against the Portuguese, they reduced 
the garrison of Bombay, the seat of their supreme Presi¬ 
dency, to 180 men, the militia being at the same time 
abolished ; Fort St. George, when threatened by an 
army of 4,000 Dutch and 12,000 troops of Golconda, 
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could only muster 250 soldiers besides some native 
irregulars; and this was in 1G74-5—before the great 
reduction. 

But the error which most injured their interests 
was their inadequate reinumeration to all descriptions 
of persons in their employment. A civil servant after 
five years’ residence in India, received 10/. a year ; the 
salaries of the higher ranks were on the same scale. 
The members of Council had 80/. a year, the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay, 120/., and the President at Surat, 
who had the supreme control over all their affairs in 
India, 300// l These functionaries had not, as in England 


chap 

ii 


1 At tlie time of these reductions the abundance of money and the 
expense of living in England were increasing at a rate never before 
known ; and it is singular that our knowledge of (his fact is principally 
derived from the writings of Sir Josiah Child, by whose orders the 
reductions were made in India. (Hume s History, viii. 329.) 

[Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India Company, 
visited Surat and Bombay in and gives the following account of the 

salaries of the Company's servants at the time. 

‘ The whole mass may be comprehended in these classes, viz. 
merchants, factors, and writers; some Bluecoat l>oys also have been 
entertained under notion of apprentices for seven years, which being 
expired, if they can get security, they arc capable of employment. The 
writers are obliged to serve live years for 10/. per annum, giving a bond 
of 500/. for good behaviour. After which they commence factors and 
rise to preferment and trust, according to seniority or favour, and there¬ 
fore have 1,000/. bond exacted of them and have their salary augmented 
to20/. per annum for three years; then entering into new indentures, are 
made senior factors, and lastly, merchants after three years more ; out of 
whom are chose chiefs of factories ns places fall, and are allowed *10/. per 
annum during their stay in the Company's service, besides lodgings and 
victuals at the Company’s charges.’ 

Notwithstanding the meanness of these emoluments, these public 
servants are described as vying with their superiors, and ‘ in their 
respective factories live in like grandeur.* The chiefs of the factories 
maintained great state. The following is the account of the President. 
‘ The President has a large commission and is Vice Key is ; he has a 
council, and a guard when he walks or rides abroad, accompanied with a 
party of horse which are constantly kept in the stables, eithor for 
pleasure or service. He has his chaplains, physicians, surgeons, and 
domestics, linguist and mint-master. At meals he has h s trumpets 

* E 
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chap :i 1 that period, fees, perquisites, and patronage to make 
up for their small salaries ; unless they could gain 
something by peculation in managing the Company’s 
investments, or could defraud the Mogul’s revenue by 
applying (he exemptions given for the Company’s 
foreign trade to inland traffic of their own, they had 
no resource but to trade with Europe in violation of 
their duty and engagement. ( Accordingly the Company’s 
own servants were always among the most dangerous 
interlopers j) repeated orders were issued against their 
private truth' ; and one Governor was sent on a special 
mission with the unusual salary of 500/. a year, onj 
purpose to put a stop to the practice. 

flic year which succeeded the great reductions in 
1 (>78—9 was distinguished by the reappearance of avowed 
interlopers, a ship being built at Cadiz for the express 
purpose of illicit trade with India. Whether the civil 
servants of the Company were concerned in this under- 
a. n. 1682 - taking does not appear; but a few years later two of 
the members of Council at Surat. (Mr. Boucher and 
Mr. Petit) were detected in a connection with the 
interlopers, then become more numerous, and in in¬ 
trigues with the Mogul governor of Surat tending to 
persuade him that a new Company, by which they pre- 

u.slicr in Ins course#, and soft music at his table. If ho movo out of hiB 
chamber the silver staves wait on him ; if he go abroad the Bamlarinos 
and Moors under two standards march before him. Ho goes somotimes 
in the coach, drawn by largo milk-white oxon, sometimes on horsoback, 
other times in Palenkoons, carried byCohors, Mussulman porters ; always 
having a sombrero of state carried over him ; and thoso of tho English 
inferior to him have a suitable train.’ (Vide J. Talboys Whoelor’s 
harly ItetonU of British India, from which tho precoding extracts are 
quoted.) Dr. Fryer accompanied an embassy to tho court of Sivajf, 
and was present at a coronation whore this robbor chioftain appeared 
in great pomp. Mr. Whcelor gives some extracts from tho travols of 
Mandelslo, who visited Surat in i(K*8, and gives a particular account of 
the social lifo of tho English at tho tiino.—Eh.] 
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tended to be employed, was willing to concede to him 
much greater advantages than he derived from the old 

one. Still more ruinous was the p arsimo nv*'with winch 
they regulated the pay of their military establishment. 
Even before their last reduction, all the troops at 
Bombay had mutinied under their commanding officer ; 
one of the mutineers was shot, but the claims of the 
whole were admitted. After the reduction, the number 
°f troops at Bombay fell off at one time to 100 men ; 
and this small body complained that their pay at the 
existing price of provisions was inadequate to their 
•bare support. Soon afterwards the Company (who had 
before imposed a sort of conscription o n the inhabitants) 
directed an increase to the taxes, and thus completed 
the disaffection of all classes. At last things came to a 
pitch which could no longer be borne. Captain Kcigwin, 
the Commander-in-chief (who at one time had a seat in’ 
Council), was allowed six shillings a day for his pay, 
m which every description of claim was to be included • 
the local government made a small addition as subsis¬ 
tence money, but the Company insisted on a rigid com¬ 
pliance with their former orders, and directed the money 
advanced to Kcigwin and some which had been issued to 
fhe private soldiers on another account to be refunded 


In these circumstances, the troops mutinied and deposed 
the Deputy Governor ; they declared that they held the 
place for the King, and proclaimed Kcigwin governor ; 
and these acts were at once accepted by every indivi¬ 
dual in the island. A year elapsed before this mutiny 
was put down, and then it was effected by a force under 
a King s officer, to whom, as his Majesty’s representa¬ 
tive, the mutineers surrendered. During their revolt 
they were careful to do nothing inconsistent with their 
allegiance, nor was their rule attended with any extortion 
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or misgovcrnment. There was not. a drop of Mood 
shed throughout I he transaction ; they attended to the 
public interests with foreign states ; they maintained 
themselves on the regular revenue of the island, a sum 
of money which they had seized in a Company’s ship 
being kept untouched, and restored when the fort was 
given up. A free pardon was one of the conditions of 
their surrender ; and if so obstinate a mutiny could 
ever be prudently overlooked, it would have been in 
their instance.^- 

The suppression of this revolt allowed the Company 
to turn its attention to the interlopers, who had now 
increased to a serious extent. Its affairs were at that 
time entirely under the influence of Sir Josiah Child , a 
great London merchant, at the present day still well 
known for his writ ings on the principles of commerce. 
His brother, afterwards created a baronet by the name of 
Sir John Child, resided at Surat or Bombay, but was for 
the most important part of his career Governor-General 
of all India. 

l»°fh brothers were distinguished by their zeal for 
the Company’s service, and their measures procured 
them applause from their employers and honours from 
their sovereign. The reward may have been more than 
was due to their services, in which they showed more 
activity than judgment, but it was overbalanced by the 
obloquy which most historians have agreed to cast on 
their Internal government, on the faith of a single and 
very doubtful witness. 

I he arbitrary spirit of the times, their own presump¬ 
tion in foreign politics, and the narrowness of their 
views on many occasions, give us good ground to ima¬ 
gine a harsh and overbearing administration through¬ 
out ; but even of this there is no proof, and the ex- 
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travngnnt imputations of tyranny an-l cruelty which 
have been brought against them, are not only unsup¬ 
ported by evidence but inconsistent with known facts.* 

The greatest part of the clamour which has been so 
widely echoed, arose out of their treatment of the in¬ 
terlopers, whom they certainly used every exertion to 
put down. 

Those adventurers were mostly British subjects who 
equipped their vessels clandestinely in England ; and 
at a later period in the ports of the Continent or in the 
American Colonics. They were of three classes. The 
first were merely illicit traders, who were guilty of no 
irregularities except such as are inseparable from dis¬ 
regard of the law; the second, when unsuccessful in 
trade had recourse to fraud and piracy ; the third were 
avowed b uccane ers, fitted out in the West Indies for 
piracy alone.'* 

Some even of the first class became dangerous to 
the existence of the Company, as well as destructive of 
its exclusive privilege, by which alone the charge of ful- 


1 The single witness alluded to is Captain Hamilton, whose plain, 
vehement, sailor-like stylo is well adapted to gain confidence ; but lie 
was himself an interloper, wrote from memory many years after the time, 
and was ready to believe every story that made against the Company 
and their servants, especially against those who had given him personal 
offence. Hu charges both the Childs in general terms with the blackest 
crimes, but against Sir John he brings forward specific instances of fraud, 
subornation of p erjury, instigation to forgery, poisoning, and sacrilege 
(Hamilton, i. 185, 190,195, 190). It could only be by stifling complaints 
that the perpetrator of so many atrocities could escape the highest penalty 
of the law ; yet Sir John Childs sent Captain Keigwin and some others 
of the mutineers, as well as many interlopers, to England ; he was on 
bad terms with the Judge of Admiralty at Bombay (Bruce, ii. 505) ; and 
was constantly in communication with oflicers of the Koyal Navy ; so 
that any attempt to confine the knowledge of his misconduct to his own 
Government must have been futile. Harris’s Voijiujr.t and Dudley’s Ilia- 
t"ry, which are sometimes referred to as independent authorities take 
their accounts verbatim from Hamilton. 

0 Dr. Davenant, referred to in Macphemon, p. 241. 
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filling its enticements to the state could be defrayed. 
Their first leaders were Mr. Boucher and Mr. Petit, 
both Company's servants, who when detected by their 
employers, took refuge with the Mogul governor of 
Surat, and were strongly suspected of instigating the 
mutineers of Bombay, with whom they certainly cor¬ 
responded, and to whom Mr. Petit repaired after the 
breaking out of the revolt.' Boucher went to Auranga- 
bad, and employed every exertion to excite the Mogul 
Government against the Company. The other classes 
were still more hurtful to the Company ; they injured 
its credit by their pecuniary transactions and exposed 
it to risk by their excesses, its agents being held re¬ 
sponsible even for the pirates, and lined and imprisoned 
for their misdeeds. 

Vigorous measures were adopted against all classes 
of these offenders. A great number of their ships were 
seized by the King’s and Company’s cruisers, and con¬ 
demned as prize by competent tribunals on the spot, 
and forty-eight of the persons principally concerned 
with them were sent home and prosecuted criminally 
before the Court of King’s Bench . 8 

There seems to have been nothing irregular in these 
proceedings ; but the strong temptation to commit 
the offence against which they were directed, and the 
numerous prosecutions which were necessary to repress 
it, afford the weightiest arguments against establishing 
exclusive privileges without necessity, or neglecting to 
abolish them the moment they cease to be required . 9 

But the ambition of the Childs was not satisfied with 
the extirpation of the interlopers. The Directors, in¬ 
fluenced by their counsels, now contemplated the forma- 

7 Bruco’s Annals, iii. 130, 135. 8 Bruce, ii. 551. 

“ Soo note at tho oml of the chapter. 
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tion of a sort of commercial empire, an imitation of the 
Dutch, who (as they said) made their power the foun¬ 
dation of their commerce and drew profits from their 
territory more than sullicient to meet the expense it occa¬ 
sioned . 1 ‘ Without that,’ they observed at a later period, 

1 we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by 
his Majesty’s royal charter, lit only to trade where no 
body thinks it their interest to prevent us.’ - With a view 
to this object they proposed to increase and strengthen 
Bombay and Madras, and to obtain territory enough to 
defray the charges of each ; they proposed to acquire 
a similar strong post at Priaman in Sumatra, or some 
other place in the Eastern Seas, but above all they de¬ 
cided to conquer Chittagong in Bengal from the Mogul, 
and there to establish the chief seat of their power. 
These possessions were to be called Begencics, and to be 
considered as independent territories under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Crown ; and in conformity to this 
resolution they directed that ‘his Majesty's Union 
flag ’ 3 should be hoisted at their principal stations. 
This project is often spoken of by the Company and 
their servants as their ‘great design.’ 

But the scene of their dominion was still to be the 
sea-coast, and its object the security of their trade ; the 
bold project afterwards imagined by another nation, of 
embarking in the wars and politics of the interior, and 
of conquering India by means of native troops and 
native allies, was far above their conception. Viewed 
with reference to their own limited object, their scheme 

1 Bruce, ii. 551. ‘ Bruce, iii. 78. 

3 Bruce, ii. 590. This distinction between the national and per¬ 
sonal colours of the King was seemingly intended to protect the Company's 
own pretensions to a sort of sovereignty, and is still kept up in India, 
where the royal standard is never displayed. 

[It should bo noted that this was written before the transfer of the 
Government of India to the Crown. — Ed.] 
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was ill con I ri vcd. for such possessions as ihe Dutch 
had acquired in separate islands.or in the states of petty 
rajas, were not so easily to be dismembered from the 
Mogul Hi n pi re, then extending its dominions by the 
conquest of neighbouring kingdoms. 

I nit as the first and greatest of the operations con¬ 
templated was the invasion of Bengal, it is necessary, 
before proceeding further, to take a summary view of 
the state ol English alt airs in that province. Though 
Sir 1. Iloe had prevailed on Jehangtr to grant a 
firman for the establishment of trade and factories 
throughout his dominions, yet the Company had derived 
little advantage from it in Bengal until chance-procured- 
them the assistance of a local ruler. This was Prince 
IShujji, whose favourite mistress had been cured of a 
dangerous illness by Mr. Broug hton, one of the Com¬ 
pany’s surgeons, and who repaid^ the benefit by steady 
kindness to the author. Mr. Broughton used his influ¬ 
ence to obtain an order giving effect to the firman, 
in consequence of which three or four factories were 
erected and trade was carried on free of duties. 

Shujii's order ceased to be valid on his defeat and 
expulsion by Aurangzib, but the English contrived by 
bribing the governors to obtain a precarious enjoyment 
of their privileges till about 1G80, when the defect of 
their title was discovered by the viceroy of the day. 

1 hey were then compelled to pay two per cent, customs 
like the Mussulmans, and one and a half per cent, as 
the Jezist or infidel tax ; and in spite of their exertions 
both at Delhi and on the spot, that amount continued 
afterwards to be levied. 4 The exaction of three and a 
half per cent, as customs could not be brought forward 

4 Tlio above account is from n report in tho jMipors at tlio India 
House, written in 1G84. 
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as a grievance, especially as the Dutch paid four and a 
half. But the English had other grounds of complaint : 
obstructions had been thrown in the way of their trade 
for the purpose of extorting bribes, their debtors were 
protected against them, and other minor annoyances 
occurred from time to time. But the most sciious were 
the forcible release of some persons in the Company's 
service from their custody at Hiigli in 1G7G, in the 
course of which the chief agent at the place was 
wounded ; the imprisonment of their vakil or native 
agent ; the levy of a line of .500/. from him, and the 
suspension of their trade for six months before this line 
was levied. A still more violent outrage was com- 
nutted in Ib'SO at Ikatna ; that, however, was not in 
Bengal, but in the adjoining province of Bchar. The 
Company’s European agent there, having refused what 
was nominally a lice gift to a new governor, was seized 
at the factory, dragged barefoot to Iisijipur, the tem¬ 
porary residence of the governor, and kept in irons 
until he paid a forced present of ninety pounds. 6 

Serious complaints of these oppressions were ad¬ 
dressed to the viceroy of Bengal ; the Governor of 
Madras, to which Presidency Bengal was then sub¬ 
ordinate, even went so far in 1(1X4 as to inform him 
that though the English were a peaceable people, they 
‘could not suffer such unreasonable abuses.’About 
the same time the Governor sent a native agent to 
Aurang/.ib’s camp, and continued to urge his com¬ 
plaints from time to time in respectful but manly lan¬ 
guage, without receiving any redress." 

These were the grounds on which the Company 

See list of grievances enclosed in Governor Gy (lord’s letters to the 
Nabob, dated September 17, 1084. (Papers at the India House.) 

6 Letter above referred to. 

Papers at the India House, February and March, 1G80-7. 
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entered on :i war, which they must have thought in 
itself desirable as a necessary part of the fulfilment of 
their great design. 

O O 

If tlie; object of that design was beyond the Com¬ 
pany’s strength, the means adopted for attaining it 
were still more disproportioned to the end. 

An expedition was prepared in England under the 
express sanction of the King. It consisted of ten ships, 
carrying from twelve to seventy guns, and was to be 
commanded on the outward voyage by Captain NicliaL- 
son, under a commission from the King as vice-admiral; 
but the agent in Bengal was ultimately to be admiral 
and commander-in-chief, and six companies of soldiers 
(100 men each), which were sent out by this oppor¬ 
tunity. were left without captains that they might be 
commanded by the members of Council. The troops 
were to be completed in India to 1,000 men, and the 
ships to nineteen sail, small and great. , 

The despatch of this expedition was to be kept a pro¬ 
found secret. It was to commence by taking Chittagong, 
which was to be strongly fortified and equipped with 
200 pieces of ordnance. An alliance was at the same 


time to be made with the neighbouring Raj a of A mean, 
and it was then to move on to Dacca, at that time the 
residence of the viceroy of Bengal, and to compel that 
functionary to cede the city and territory of Chittagong, 
and to grant many other privileges and immunities 
thoughout his province. The expedition was next to 
■ proceed against the King of Siam, and was to oblige 
him to make satisfaction for some injuries offered to the 
English trade. This done, it was to conquer and for¬ 
tify the intended Eastern Regency at Priaman, which 
was to be on a larger scale than Madras ; and after all 
this it was to sail to the West Coast_of India, and to 
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conquer Salsette and other disputed territories from the 
Portuguese. 8 As if this was not employment enough 
for 1,000 men, Sir John Child at Bombay suggested 
that they should cheek the power of the Dutch on the 
Malabar coast; and the Company themselves, before 
they had heard of the result of the first operations, sent 
orders to the Government of Madras to assist the King 
of Golconda (of whose extinction they were not ap¬ 
prised) against the Dutch. 

These ill-conceived measures were more absurdly 
executed. Instead of fixing the rendezvous, at their 
own port of Madras, from whence their expedition 
might have sailed unsuspected to Chittagong, and 
might even have retained that nearly detached district, 
they ordered their force to assemble at Iliigli, in the 
heart of the province of Bengal ; and instead of direct¬ 
ing their Governor-General to secure their interests 
before the war broke out, and to lay down a combined 
plan of operations, they sent their orders through the 
Governor at Madras to be executed by their agents in 
Bengal, and left the Governor-General, residing in the 
Mogul’s city of Surat, in total ignorance of the progress 
of events in other parts of India. 

The consequences, were such as might have been 
expected. The*SahoE.of Bengal took the alarm at the' 
first arrival of additional troops within his province, 
and sent a force of his own to observe their motions ; 
mutual suspicions of the parties led to an affray ; the 
English behaved with great gallantry and took Hugh', ^ 
but having no use for an inland town they gave it up. 
on a convention, and retired to CJuita Natti, twenty* 
miles lower down the river, and the spot _on which 

Calcutta now stands. It would have been easier for 

•o, -- hj ' 
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their expected reinforcement to join them there than 
at IIhut being threatened hy the Nabob of Bengal, 
they afterwards moved .still lower down the river to 
Uijoli. This spot was protected by a shallow channel 
which cut it oil' from the hank, but was low, unhealthy, 
and only supplied with brackish water. On their way 
to this place the English destroyed the fort of Tnnna, 
and they afterwards sent some ships to Balasdr, which 
plundered the town and destroyed many vessels in the 
harbour. 

But. the climate of llijeli rapidly reduced their 
numbers and impaired their efficiency ; and when a de¬ 
tachment of the Nabob's came to attack them, they 
were so ill oil' for supplies and saw so little prospect of 
ultimate success, that after defending themselves gal- 

o r> 

lantly against ten times their number for four days, 
they were compelled to come to terms and to return to 
their old position at Cluitn Natti. 

1 he terms agreed on were favourable, promising 
ground to build a factory, a compromise about the cus¬ 
toms, and other advantages ; but the viceroy withheld 
his ratification, and a correspondence ensued which 
lasted till November lt>K7, when lie heard of the taking 
ol Golconda by Aurangzib and thought himself entitled 
to dictate what terms he pleased. No further attack, 
however, was made on the English, and things remained 
in the same state till the arrival of fresh troops and 
new orders from England occasioned the renewal of 
active operations, as will be mentioned in its proper 
place. 9 

bolters of Mr. Ohnmock, Mr. Brndyll, and Mr. GytTord nt the India 
House, with native letters and agreements and other enclosures. Also 
S'ir John Child's letters to the Company in tho same collection. The 
instructions of tho Comimny to Sir J. Child and thy other Governors, if 
they still oxist nt tho India House, cannot readily bo found. 
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The news of the premature rupture in Bengal 
reached Sir John Child at Surat, where he was residing 
within the power of the Mogul governor, and to all 
appearance on terms of uninterrupted friendship with 
him. It was probably ascribed by the governor to 
some local irregularity to which he was accustomed 
both on the part of his countrymen and the Europeans. 

It was not difficult therefore for Sir J. Child to 
temporise with him till sufficient time had elapsed to 
allow of his finding some pretence for going to Bombay, 
accompanied by some of the members of his Council . 1 

As soon as he found himself in safety, he despatched 
a vessel to Surat to endeavour to bring off the rest of 
the Company’s servants, and at the same time sent 
ships to the Eel Sea and Persian Gulf to seize on the 
Mogul vessels there, and detain the passengers as 
hostages for the English at Surat. All this was done 
without the slightest intimation of intended hostilities 
to the governor of Surat, and the plan was to preserve 
all appearances of cordiality towards him until the 
English still in his power should be removed to a place 
of safety. But it was discon certed by a blunder of one 
of the captains, who seized a Surat ship on the Indian 
coast, on which the English at that place were thrown 
into confinement. Sir John Child then seized on as 
many Mogul vessels as were within his reach, not, he 
said, as an act of hostility, but in the way of reprisals, 
with an understanding that the ships would be given 
»p as soon as the Company’s servants were released and 
their property,which had been seized at Surat restored. 
He, however, prepared for war by entering into a treaty 
with the Marattas, wh o were always ready for any c om¬ 
bination ag ainst tlie-M.og'd> : he also sent a statement of 

1 Bruce, ii. 000, Ac. 
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his grievances ami demands to the governor of Snrat. It 
contained just grounds for complaint and remonstrance, 
but perhaps none sufficient to justify war, and certainly 
none to give a pretext for the abrupt commencement of 
hostilities without a declaration. Nevertheless, it was 
received with temper by the governor of Surat, and 
negotiations were still going on when the vessels from 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf returned with many 
prizes, taken before the imprisonment of the English, 
and it became impossible any longer to disguise the 
existence of war. 2 But the governor of Surat (who 
had been lately appointed) is said to have been well 
disposed to the English, and at all events he could 
have foreseen nothing but loss of revenue from the 
interruption of their commerce. He therefore encou¬ 
raged the detained English to write to Sir J. Child and 
invite him to the neighbourhood of Surat to negotiate. 
Sir John came with a fleet to the mouth of the Tapti, 
and at length made an agreement, a to all appearance so 
satisfactory, that the Company on hearing of it sent him 
a present of 1,000 guineas. 4 

1 he fulfilment of this agreement was delayed for 
many months, and Sir J. Child, suspicious of the 
Mogul’s sincerity, again repaired with a fleet of seven 
ships to the dapti. lie, however, forbore any act 
of aggression until lie was suddenly informed that the 
governor of Surat had again imprisoned the English, 
had confiscated and sold the Company’s goods, and 
had offered a reward to anyone who would bring in Sir 
John Child, dead or alive. 5 

These violent measures were probably by direct 
orders from Aurang/Jb, and the consequence of events 


* Hmco, ii. (102, &c. 
1 Rruce, ii. 013. 


3 Bnico, ii. 032. 
Ihuco, ii. 033. 
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which had just before taken place in Rental. The chap 
truce concluded there in December 1GS7 had excited 11 
the utmost indignation of the Company. Enraged at 
the failure of their magnificent speculations, they in¬ 
veighed against their servants in the coarsest lan^ua^e, 
accused them of pusillanimity , of corruption in applying 
the funds destined for the war to their own profit, and 
of a total insensibility to the honour of their employers 
and their country. 6 

They ordered the war to be renewed, and declared 
their resolution not to make peace without the cession 
of a defensible territory. To support these lofty pre¬ 
tensions, they sent out an armed ship and a frigate with 
a reinforcement of 1G0 soldiers under the command of 
Captain Heath. In conformity with their orders, this 
officer was invested by the Government of Madras August. 
with complete authority over all the public servants in A " IGsS 
Bengal, and empowered to renew the war or to conclude 
peace on any terms, provided it included the acquisition 
of a fortified place. On his arrival in Bengal, he found 
things in the same state of mutual forbearance in which 
they had remained since the refusal of the viceroy to 
ratify the terms. Contrary to the opinion of Mr. Char- 
nock and the other civil servants, he determined imme¬ 
diately to begin military operations with the greatest 
vigour. He embarked all the Company’s establishment 
on board the ships and forthwith sailed to Balasdr, a Octoi>or. 
considerable seaport in Orissa, which had before suf- A D ‘ IC88, 
fered from an attack of the English. The civil servants 
here entered into negotiations for the release of some 
English agents who resided at the place, but Captain 
Heath, who would hearken to no terms, landed a body 
of troops and sailors, with which he took and burned 

"<» Jl ' 1 8 Bruco, ii. 595. 
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the town and destroyed forty Mogul vessels that were 
in the port. 7 

After this he sailed to Chittagong, but he did not 

show the same spirit there as at Balasdr ; for instead 

of attacking the place, he peaceably drew oft' to the 

coast of Aracan and commenced a negotiation for a 

cession in that country. Failing in this attempt, he 

entered on intrigues with a local chief against the riija, 

and at length, seeming incapable of pushing anything 

to a conclusion, he sailed oft' the coast and made direct 
for Madras. 

It was probably the attack on Balasdr that produced 
the violent measures already mentioned on the part of 
Aurang/,ib. 1 hat prince had been greatly incensed 

at the first disturbance at Hiigli, but some noblemen 
at his court, whose friendship the English had con- 
tlived to secure, found the means of appeasing him, 
although their adversaries had, with a true knowledge 
of his character, coupled the report of the violence of 
the English with what lie thought the still greater 
offence of seducing Mahometan women. Even as late 
lh "I’ 011 Sir ^ Child scut in his grievances and 
demands, the Emperor examined them deliberately and 
called for the remarks of the proper officers on each 
article before he decided on rejecting them. But he 
now seems to have been seriously provoked, for 
besides the seizure of the English at Surat, he after- 
wards ordered the expulsion of all that nation from his 
dominions. The barbarous zeal of a local officer made 
this order a ground for murdering the Company’s 
servants at Vizagapatam, to the number of four or five ; 
but this act was highly disapproved by the officer’s 
superior, who looked with great apprehension to the 

7 Bruco, ii. C47, &c. 
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effect which the report of it might produce on the 
Emperor. About the same time, or earlier, Auram-v.ib 
sent orders to the Sidi, 8 or Abyssinian chief of Jinfcra, 
to attack Bombay with all the troops he could collect’ 
Ihe Sidi landed on Bombay with 8,000 men in 
February 1089, and soon drove the English into their 
f °rt and took possession of the island, which he retained 
for more than a year, until the conclusion of the peace 
This operation reduced the English to great distress! 

I heir provisions ran short (the sooner from the pre¬ 
sence of a large body of Marattas whom they had 
entertained), but as the sea was open they still con¬ 
trived to receive a scanty supply. They, however, lost 
all confidence m the natives, whether troops or others • 
the Europeans, many of whom were foreigners,’ 
deserted m numbers to the enemy, 9 and the Sidh who 
had increased his force to 12,000 men, continued to 
play upon the fort from seven well-constructed 
batteries. Sir John Child fell sick amidst all these 
calamities, and perceiving that the Company’s affairs 
in other parts of India were in nearly as bad a posture 
as at lus own residence, he sent an embassy to the 
Mogul camp near Puna, .to sue for p eace, or mH.,.. 
|iar d g n ; from _Annmgzib. The Emperor, who had 
nothing to gain by the war, was satisfied with the 
complete r eimbursement of all losses to his subjects 
and a small payment into his own treasury. One 
condition of his forgiveness was the immediate removal 

Mooli?'* 1 ' ? w**! 1 ?’’ "' y lord)> waB ori t>' i,Mlll y a of address like the tom, 

The- ti in S 1 1 y Pr ° Cega C,Uin « c ‘ I lM an honorary appellation, 

ca v Ma, ? S r 1 ’ fr ° m whUh St derived, was in fre-.uent use in 

Z[ an ]Tf ; Ty ™ “ tit,C b ° r,,C ** 80V0rd « I,s -on of hi,-I, 

KtVll l fa t m,I,ar 40 1,9 m tho Cid of Spanish history. The title is 

“till I'orno by tho Sultan of Zanzibor.-Eo.] 
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(u\v. of Sir J. Child from India, 1 but the unfortunate 
- Governor was saved from this mortification by his 

™! r S dcath > which took P lace before the return of the 
ambassadors. 

I bus ended tin’s ill-advised and worse-conducted 
war, but the evils it occasioned to the Company did not 
end with itself. 1 hey had been dispossessed of most 
of their factories in different parts of India; Madras, 
vhich had not suffered directly, was in a state of ex¬ 
treme weakness, 2 and Bombay, when evacuated by the 
Abyssinians, suffered from a pestilence which reduced 
the English part of the garrison to thirty-five soldiers. 
1 he interlopers also again appeared in the form of 
pirates, whose de predation s on the Mogul vessels were 
the more alarming in proportion to the dread now 
entertained of any fresh displeasure on the part of 
An rang* ib. 3 During a period so little creditable to the 
Company, they occasionally gave signs of good sense 
and good intentions. They encouraged their servants 
to fit themselves for communicating with the natives, 
and ordered some young men to be sent to Persia on 
purpose to acquire the language of that country. 

I hey also favoured the employment of the natives both 
among their troops and in civil offices, and issued the 
orders that have been mentioned for their forming the 
majority of the mayor’s court at Madras. 4 

In the years next following their reconciliation to 
the Mogul, the Company had full employment in re¬ 
establishing their factories in Bengal and other places. 
too 2 lm ~ At this time the y Procured a cession of a small territory 

' Hruco, ii. (S38 ; Hamilton, i. 228. 

. !00 “ “ nd 4 tho n ‘fi°* n * n g fund® contained (according to Bruce), 

dOO,000 inhabitant® m the year 1087 (ii. 502), and in the same year there 
ere only fifteen Lngluli soldiors in tho garrison. (Bruco, ii. 582 ) 

*“• 8,J - 4 Bruce, v. 111. 
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irom the Paja of Tanjore, on which they built Fort 
St. David, iliey were also occupied in watching the 
proceedings of other Europeans, the jealousy of whom 
had not at all diminished, notwithstanding the con¬ 
nection with the Dutch arising from the accession of 
" bhey were also engaged in endeavouring 

to put down the interlopers, whether pirates or illicit 
traders. The former they brought to trial in India, 
where several were condemned to death, subject to the 
King’s confirmation of the sentence, and the others 
they attempted to get rid of by a new plan of pur¬ 
chasing their ships and making it worth their while to 
retire from the competition. 

Ihit it was difficult to maintain the checks imposed 
by their monopoly on the natural freedom of trade, 
and the arbitrary system required to enforce those 
restrictions was repugnant to the feelings of Emdisli- 
men both in India and at home. The Com pa ny ? s re¬ 
cent mismanagement of their affairs had increased the 
clamour against them, while they had lost a personal 
friend and patron in James II., and had to contend 
with the tide of free opinions that prevailed after the 
Devolution. Accordingly, in the early part of the 
year 1C93, the House of Commons passed a vote ‘that 
it was the right of all Englishmen to trade to the East 
Indies or to any other part of the world, unless pro¬ 
hibited by Act of Parliament.’ This resolution struck 
directly at the Company’s title, which was only de¬ 
rived from royal charters. Nevertheless, although the 
ompany forfeited their charter during the same year 
>y an error in form, having neglected to pay a certain 
tax on the precise day when it became due, yet it was 

renewed to them immediately, with a few addilional 
regulations. 
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The detection of a widespread system of corruption 
l»y means of which this renewal was obtained 5 did not 
tend to diminish the unpopularity of the Company, but 
as no less a sum than 10,000/. had been paid on the 
same occasion to Sir Basil Firebrass, the representative 
of the iii tcrlopc rs, the feeling so created was not pressed 
against them, and some years elapsed before their charter 
was again assailed. 


During this interval the Indian Seas were overrun 
with pirates, chiefly English, and all under British 
colours. One of these c qrsair s plundered two ships 
conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and even captured a large 
vessel belonging to the Mogul, on which Hurangzi'b 
ordered all the English at Surat to be thrown into 
prison, and laid an embargo on the trade of all the 
European nations in his dominions until the pirate 
should be surrendered to liijn. It was not till the end of 
a twelvemonth that this difference was accommodated. 0 


I lu) Duke of Leeds, President of the Council, was impeached by (lie 
Commons for receiving a bribe of 5,0001. on this occasion. It was proved 
before the same Commit tee of the llouso of Commons which inquired 
into the Company's affair (though on another investigation), that tho 
Speaker himself took a bribe of 1,000/. to expedite tho passing of a cer¬ 
tain Pill through the House. In the midst of this general corruption, it 
is some satisfaction to find that tho Earl of Portland indignantly refused 
to oiler 50,IKK)/, on the Company's part to King William, or to profit by 
the business himself ; and declared he would ever bo thoir enemy and 
opposer if such offers were repeated. (Seo Collection of tho Debates and 
Proceeding* in Parliament in 1604 and 1605, &c. Printed by II. Parker, 
177.1.) 


This was the capture which led to Kluifi Khan's mission, described 
in ii. 5i#5, Hook xi. chap. iv. The silence of that historian regarding tho 
preceding war in llengal and at Bombay has boon advertod to, but in fact 
those disturbances affected the Mogul as little as they did tho King of Groat 
Britain, and are therefore unnoticed in tho annals of both Empires. Tho 
pirate was tho /'Vihii;/, Captain Avery, fitted out by him in tho West Indies, 
and currying 46 guns and l.*W) men, among whom wore 52 Frenchmen ; 
the rest were English, Scotch, Irish, and Danes. She carried off all her 
plundor in sifoty, and sold it in the Bahama Islands. (Bruco, iii. 204.) 
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It was part of the arrangement, that the English should, 
for a fixed sum on each sliip, undertake to afford 
convoy to all vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, a 
service which they for some time performed to the 
satisfaction of the Mogul Government. Hut the strength 
of the pirates continued to increase to such a degree 
that the Company became unable to afford effectual 
protection even to their own trade. Some of their 
ships were captured ; the crews of two others mutinied 
and turned pirates themselves, and many individuals 
deserted from the Company’s service 'to join those free¬ 
booters. One Captain Kidd, in particular, introduced 
a certain regularity among the pirates, who occupied 
ports in Madagascar and drew their stores from New 


^ ork and the West Indies. To such perfection did he 
carry his system that in lfJTS-!) he was able to form 
two squadrons of sufficient force (o blockade both 
coasts ol India. On this occasion the Mogul seized the 
French, English, and Dutch agents, and compelled all 


three nations to enter into engagements to put down 
piracy, but their united efforts were still insufficient to 
restore the safe navigation of those seas. 7 

In 101)8 a new attempt was made by the private 
merchants to procure a charter for a separate Company, 
and as they offered a loan of two millions to the 
Treasury, they soon obtained the support of the Govern¬ 
ment. The old Company were entitled by their charter 
to three years’ notice before they were deprived of their 
exclusive privilege, and it was admitted that they 
should retain all their possessions and carry on their 
trade for that term, but their charter being only granted 
by the King was not thought to be a restraint on 
Parliament’s constituting a new Company which might 

7 Bruce, iii. 210, 213-214 and 210 ; also 23G 7 and 271. 
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begin its operations without waiting till the rights 
conferred by that instrument should have expired. 

Accordingly, an Act was passed incorporating a 
General Association with an exclusive trade to India, 
and with no limitation as to time, except the liability 
to dissolution after three years’ notice. As this measure 
had all along derived its chief support from the zeal 
throughout the nation for free trade, it would have 
been too bold at once to propose another joint stock ; 
the members of the new Company were therefore allowed 
by the Act to trade individually, or to form different 
joint stocks among their own body, but the King was 
empowered to form the whole into a joint-stock 
Company on an application from the proprietors to 
that cllect. It is probable that the framers of the new 
C ompany contemplated this arrangement from the first, 
for before the expiration of two months they applied in 
form, and in the King’s charter, dated September 5, 
1098, are forbidden to trade otherwise than on a joinf 
stock. K Between the passing of the Act and the issue 
of this charter some single merchants had entered on 
the trade, and these were still authorised to complete 
their voyages notwithstanding the above prohibition, 
and as in addition to these excepted persons there was 
the old Company, which retained all the forts and 
factories in India, it is easy to conceive the confusion 
that must have ensued. 

1 lie old Company, under all these discouragements, 
determined to defend itself to the last. The Directors 
wrote to their Governors in India that there could no 
more be two Companies at once than two kings ; that 
one or other must soon give way ; and that bcin«r 


Veterans in the field they hoped, if their servants did 

* Mncpheraon, p. 155, £c. 
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their duty, that they would still come oft' victorious.' 
Iu prosecution of their plan they subscribed 300.000/. 
to the new Company, and soon alter procured an Act of 
Parliament which continued them as a corporation for 
the purpose of managing this stock, even after their 
own three years should have expired. At the same 
time they increased their trade, they redoubled their 
attention to the internal affairs of India, and instead 
of contracting their forts and factories, they now built 
Fort William at Calcut ta, which they erected into a 
Presidency. 

Their rivals, with all the favour of the Government 
and the people, had no solid strength to oppose to them. 
The whole of their capital of two millions was absorbed 
in their loan to the Treasury, and they had to begin 
their operations with borrowed money. 1 

Many of their subscribers were discouraged and 
withheld their payments, so that their stock was selling 
at a discount before they had entered on any com¬ 
mercial transaction. 

They, however, entered on their business in India 
with the advantage of an ambassador, Sir II. Norris, 
who was paid by them and employed for their interests, 
but who was accredited to the Mogul by the King in 
his own name. Their Governors, for they appointed a 
separate one to each Presidency, were also invested with 
the office of consuls for the King. Many were old 
interlopers and dismissed servants of the former Com¬ 
pany experienced in Indian business, and all were 
zealous for their employers, and disposed to carry with 
a high hand the powers which they derived from the 
King. The chief Governor was Sir N. Waite, a member 
of Parliament, and a man of some talent and resource, 

* Bruco, iii. 257. 1 Mill’s History, i. 84. 
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With ail impetuous and overbearing temper, not ill 

- 8U,tc ‘ I to ,l “' task of overturning an old establishment 
and introducing another in its room. The old Com¬ 
pany *s Governors (of whom the chief was Sir John 
Gayer at Bombay, ami the ablest Mr. Thomas Pitt at 
Madras) opposed a resistance more spirited than lemd 
to the new coiners. They refused them admittance 
or assistance at their ports, and set at nought their 
authority as consuls, which they truly said was incon¬ 
sistent with their own exclusive charter not yet expired. 
The old Company had at first a decided advantage with 
the native courts, who could not understand tluTpartial 
supersession of the persons to whom they were accus¬ 
tomed ; but the Kings name and the high tone assumed 
by Ins representatives, by degrees threw the weight 
into the other scale, and Sir N. Waite, by dexterously 
imputing to the old Company the piracies which had 
so long subsisted while they held sway in India, pre¬ 
vailed on the Mogul governor of Surat to commit 

S"' ,,0,in Gix y° r a,,<1 his Council to prison. At the same 
time the new Company’s consul on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel stimulated the Mogul governor to put a stop 
to the collection of revenue and other assumptions of 
independence by the old Company at Fort St. George. 
Ihe governor of the province was inclined to nmke 
Hus a pretext for extorting money, but Mr. Pitt, who 
•seems to have possessed some of the energy of his de¬ 
scendants, decided that a concession would only lead to 
new demands, and, applying earnestly for reinforce¬ 
ments to Europe, offered, if they were supplied, to 
answer for resisting the Moguls even if they should 
be assisted by the French; a contingency which at that 
early period did not escape his foresight. The new 
Company at home did not approve of these violent pro- 
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ccedings, l>ut recommended their agents to endeavour to 
supplant their rivals hy out-trading them, rather than 
to overturn them hy foree. This eotirse, however, led 
to new difficulties, for the unnatural cheapness pro¬ 
duced by a hostile competition first threw the home 
manufactures of the same kind out of the market, and 
then produced fluctuations ruinous to the retail traders 
who had before benefited by the glut. To protect the 
home manufactures from these evils, an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was passed prohibiting the importation of silks, 
calicoes, chintzes, and other stuffs that could be made in 
England, a measure which added extremely to the 
losses and embarrassments of both Companies. 

The new Company early perceived the consequences 


of the struggle between the opposite interests, and 
made overtures for a union which were coldly received 
by the other party. I>ut the public had all along taken 
an extraordinary interest in the discussions between 
the Company and the free traders, and a very general 
desire was now' manifested that some compromise should 
be effected to remove the existing disorders. The Kill"- 
himself, at an audience which he gave to the Directors of 
both Companies, recommended a union to their serious 
consideration. Negotiations were in consequence com¬ 
menced, but they were not brought to a settlement till 
soon after the accession of Queen Anne, when the two 
Companies were incorporated by a new charter, and thus 
was formed the United (miiq ianyjjf Miwclemt* fr.idimi 
to the East Indies which has subsisted to this day.* 


* Their complete incorporation and assumption of their new name did 
not take place till 1708, the interval being employed in winding up their 
separate attain*. Sir Ilasil Firebrass was again the agent in negotiating 
this union, and received a present of 30,000/. for his good otlices. The 
proceedings of the two Companies are taken from Macpherson, 154- 
102, and Bruce, under the years. 
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Xot long after this adjustment, of their affairs at 
home, tlie Company were so fortunate as to acquire a 
similar security for their permanence in India. 

I laving been molested by the tyranny of -Infer 
K1 1 : 111 , governor of Iiengal, they sent an expensive 
mission to the Emperor Ferokhsir at Delhi, to solicit 

such a grant as might protect them from future vexa¬ 
tion. 

Their progress was very slow in attaining this 
object ; hut Mr. Hamilton , the surgeon of the embassy, 
having cured the Emperor of a dangerous disease, and 
being desired to name his own reward, generously sti¬ 
pulated for a compliance with the solicitations of his 
employers. A considerable period was still consumed be¬ 
fore the grant was passed, by force of money, through 
the hands of the ministers, and two years elapsed before 
it was finally delivered to the deputation. 

I lie chief advantages acquired by this grant were 
an exemption from all duties and from search by " 
custom-house officers, in consideration of the payment . 
of a fixed sum annually; 3 the admission of rupees • 
coined at the Company’s mints to circulate in the • 
Mogul s dominions ; the restoration of some territory 
of which they had been deprived near Madras and . 
Masulipatam ; and the permission to purchase thirty- • 
seven villages on both banks of the Hugh'branch of the- 
Ganges, in addition to Calcutta and two other villages, 
of which they had before purchased the property. 

from this time nearly to the middle of the century, 
there is nothing in the Indian history of the Company 
to record. 1 he pirates cease to be mentioned after the 

3 Tins had beforo been conceded by Aurangzfb after tlio war which 

ended in 1GH0 ; but hud probably been unsettled by tlio troubles after his 
(loath. 
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first quarter of the century. Three squadrons of men- 
of-war, two of them of considerahle lorce, had been sent 
against them at different times from England. None of 
these were attended with any notable success at the 

V 

time, but the increased attention that was now paid 
to the protection of the seas reduced the pirates by 
degrees and drove them into employments of less 
hazard. 

'flic last of note was one Plantain, who established 
a piratical colony in Madagascar, and with his confede¬ 
rates possessed seven or eight vessels of war. Their 
depredations were chiefly confined to the African Seas, 
but on one occasion, in 171!), a squadron of three ships 
appeared on the Malabar coast, took the viceroy of Goa, 
who was on his return to Europe, prisoner, and heat off 
the Company’s ships that came against them. At length, 
in 1721, when many had perished by war and sickness, 
when the seas were rendered dangerous from the 
number of King’s and Company’s ships employed against 
them, and their colony no less so in consequence of the 
enemies their tyranny had raised up among the natives, 
the greater part withdrew by degrees, and Plantain, with 
the last who remained, sailed to India and entered into 
the service of Angria, the Maratta chief, whose habits 
were as p redator y as their own. 4 

The chief uneasiness of the Company during this 
period arose from a Company founded at Ostend for trade 
with India. Much of the capital and many of the 
officers and seamen were English, so that it was an in¬ 
corporation of interlopers under a new name. 

The establishment of this Company was an open in¬ 
fraction of the Emperor’s treaty with the Dutch, and 
led to remonstrances from all quarters, as well as to 

4 See Downing’s History of the Indian H r ars } London, 1737. 
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c, j.\ p . forcible opposition by the Dutch and English. At 

- length, alter evincing much obstinacy and holding out 

lor several years, the Emperor gave way to the general 
l D ' I73a clamour and abolished the company. 4 

Kenewed attempts were made in England to open 
the trade, or at least to set up a rival Company, but 
the only result was to induce the Company to advance 
lresh loans to the Crown, some at moderate interest and 
others without any. In 1711 the whole sum advanced 
amounted to 1,200,000/. In consideration of these pay- 
monts the ( ompany’s charter was successively extended 
to 1^'*-) 1 <~hS, and 1780. To meet these charges they 
borrowed nearly three millions at three per cent. The 
dividends (that is the profit divided among the members 

of the Company) fluctuated from eight to ten per 
cent.® 


Aotc on the Ta'xjhI Condition oj Europeans in India. 

Some account is necessary of the legal condition of 
Europeans in India, especially as an opinion prevails 
that they were all subject to martial lmy , or to the dis¬ 
cretionary power of the Governors, unchecked by the 
forms of justice. 

I he.first charter of Elizab eth (1601) empowers the 
( ompany to make laws and impose punishments on their 
own servants, provided they are not repugnant to the 
laws of England (Charters granted to the East India 
^ Company, page 13). A charter of James I. (1(522) 
extends this power to all English persons, and adds that 
of martial law (list at the end of the above collection, 
page (5). Hut this right seems soon to have been lost, 
if ever exercised, for the charter of Charles II. in 1(5(51 


4 Macphoraon, 170, 294. 


6 Mucphorson, 1GG 17G. 
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though favourable to the Company, only confers a right 
on the Governor and Council to try offences accordin'*-to 
the laws of England ; even in thc^asc of their own 
soldiers they are only empowered to punish for mis¬ 
demeanours, or impose tines for breach of orders 
(Charters &c., pages 75 and 7b). By a subsequent 
charter of the same King (1669), the Company’s 
Governors are authorised to exercise all such powers in 
cases of rebellion, mutiny, and sedition, and likewise of 
forsaking colours and other military offences, as are law¬ 
ful to one of the King’s captains-general in virtue of his 
office (Charters &c., page 91). This is repeated in 
another form in the same King’s charter of 1683, in 
which the power conferred is * to use martial law for 
the defence of the said forts, places, and plantations 

against any foreign invasion or domestic insurrection or 
rebellion.’ 

This was the greatest extent to which the right to 
exercise martial law was ever granted, and it was con¬ 
fined to stations in a state of insurrection or of siege. 

With regard to civil and criminal justice, Queen 
Elizabeth’s authority to the Company to make laws not 
repugnant to those of England for their own servants, 
is changed in Charles II.’s charter of 1661 into a power 
to Governors in Council to judge all persons, accordin'j to 
the laws of England (Charters &c., page 75) : but in that 
King’s charter of 1669, the power to make laws and or¬ 
dinances not repugnant to the laws of England, and as 
nearly as may be agreeable to those laws (Charters &c. 
page 88) is restored, and the manner in which such laws 
and ordinances are to be administered is declared to be 
by‘courts, sessions, forms of judicature and manners of 
proceeding therein, like unto those established and used 
in this our realm of England ’ (Charters &e., pa to 90 ). 


CHAP. 
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c, iap ] n 1(187 flic Company granted a charter which had 

- been previously approved by the King, constituting a 

corporation at Madras, to consist of a mayor and ten 
aldermen and 120 burgesses, with a town-clerk and a 
recorder ; three of the aldermen are to be Company’s 
servants and seven to be natives (Bruce, ii. 591). They 
are to form a mayor’s court which is to try causes not 
capital, and send periodically to England a record of 
their proceedings (Charters &c., page 121). The con¬ 
stitution of the court seems not to have been fully acted 
up to in India, for in noticing the first appointments, 
the Directors object to the number of Englishmen, and 
order that in future there shall be among the aider- 
men one Armenian, one Mahometan, and one or two 
each of the Portuguese, Jews, and Hindus (Bruce, iii. 
111). These courts were soon after extended to the 
other Presidencies, and with some modifications con¬ 
tinued to be the principal tribunals until the Supreme 
Court was introduced in 1771. In Charles IP’s charter 
of 1(588, a court is established, to consist of one person 
learned in the civil law and two merchants, with the 
requisite ofliccrs, to be appointed by the Directors of the 
Company, and to decide on all seizures and forfeitures, 
on all mercantile and maritime bargains, and on all 
trespasses, injuries, or wrongs on the high sea. The 
concurrence of the professional lawyer is necessary to 
every decision. There is no power to impose penalties, 
and the jurisdiction seems to be confined to civil 
causes. 

The mayor’s courts are asserted by travellers to have 
h ad the power of punishing piracy with death, but I 
can find no statute or charter giving such a power ; on 
the contrary, the Governor-General in 1697-8 recom¬ 
mended to the Company to apply for authority to try 
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pirates in India, stating that the natives consider those 
marauders to be in league with the Company and think 
sending them to England for trial is a mere pretext 
(Bruce, iii. 23). In the next year a statute was 
passed (11 and 12 William III.), empowering the 
King to constitute courts of admiralty for the trial of 
pirates in the East and West Indies, and it is expressly 
stated in the preamble that previously to that statute, 
such offences could only be tried in England. The 
court is to be assembled by all or any admirals, & c . &c. 
(including judges of admiralty) or other persons as his 
Majesty may commission by name, and is to be com¬ 
posed of seven persons at least, who are to be known 
merchants, factors, or planters, or olficers of the navy, 
or captains and mates of merchantmen. If therefore 
the mayor's court ever tried pirates, it must have been 
under the appointment of a special commission like that 

above described, which could only be subsequent to the 
year 1700. 

The laws specially relating to interlopers were very 
simple. By Elizabeth’s charter, any vessel trading 
within the Company’s limits without the licence of that 
body was liable to forfeiture, and the traders to fine, 
imprisonment, or other punishment at her Majesty’s 
pleasure. No ship could be condemned and no punish¬ 
ment imposed in India ; the Company’s power was 
confined to seizing the offenders and sendiug them to 

England. 

This continued until the institution of a court of 
civil jurisdiction on the high seas in 1G83, when the 
decision of all questions relating to forfeiture was en¬ 
trusted to that tribunal. But the power of enforcing 
the penal part of the statute was still retained in Eng¬ 
land, and would seem to have been exercised by the 
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Court of King’s Bench. The inquiry which led to 
forfeiture could not have been intricate, since the want 
of the Company’s licence constituted the offence, and 
forfeiture was an indispensable part of the penalty fixed 
by the statute. 

Yet if any irregularity took place in the seizure it 
was not without remedy at home ; for it appears from 
( aptain Hamilton (who in this case is a good evidence) 
that in several instances damages sometimes exceeding 
the value of the vessels seized were given by the courts 
m England for irregular captures, both against King’s 
and Company’s officers (Captain Hamilton, i. 214). 
As far as enactments go, therefore, the Europeans in 
India appear to have been sufficiently protected, both 
in the substance of the law and the provisions for its 
administration. There is, however, good reason to 
think, from the character of the age and the distance 
of the scene, as well as from the little we learn from 
travellers (Lockyer’s ‘Trade in India,’ page G), that 
the protection really afforded washy no means complete. 

1 he judges must sometimes have been unjust, the 
lawyers ignorant, and the governors arbitrary and en¬ 
croaching. But ns all was done in public and accord¬ 
ing to legal forms, it seems impossible that any gross 
violations of justice could have been attempted. It 
may be observed in relation to the subject of Europeans, 
that many were licensed to reside in India, where they 
seem to have been chiefly engaged in the coasting trade, 
lhe Company at one time were anxious to encourage 
colonists to settle in India with their families. 7 ° 


; JJruce, ii. 358. 
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admit of his attempting any great changes. Saadat 
Ullah died in 1732, and left a will appointing his 
nephew, Dost Ali. to succeed him in his government, 
but assigning the fort and territory of Velldr to Mor- 
tezza All (the son of another nephew and married to a 
daughter of Dost Ali), and conferring the office of Diwan 
or civil minister, to his successor on Ghohim Hosen the 
nephew of his own favourite wife. His arrangements 
were executed as quietly as if he had been disposin'.- of 
a private estate. Asof Jah was at this time delivered 
from the active hostility of the Marattas by a secret 
understanding with the Pesliwa Bap Bao,‘ ln.t he felt 

6 -See ii. (iOE Book xii. cap. ii. 

I The follow in- tobies represent the members of the families who took 

xi'ssitr - ,,,c —.- - 

1] Asov J.{ U , alia, Niza.m-ul-Mi'lk, S.iUlular of the Decknn 


Salabut Jung Basalnt Jung 


Ainir-ul-Oinra killed in 
at Delhi action 


A daughter 


2J 


lladayet Mnhce- u-Din, 
o t / f . it Mozallcr Jim" 

Saaoat Ullaii Kii.Uv ° 

Nabob of the Carnatic, died 1732 


I " lie, Unwin of the Carnatic, 

Wortczza All married to Clnuuln Sahob’s 
inamcd to a daughter lirat wife 

of Ddst Ali 


I 


I 

A daughter, 
second wife of 
Cliunda Saheb, 
a distant relation 


A daughter, 
married to 
Mortezza Ali 


Safder Ali, A son 

assassinated 

Mohammed Said, 
assassinated 

Ali Rozza, or Rczza Sdhob 
A.VWAU-D-DfN, 

Nabob of the Carnatic after the death of Dost Ali 

Mahfuz KliAu Mohammed Ali, allied to the English 

r. 2 
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too little confidence in a truce depending on an intrigue 
and too little security from the resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment of Delhi, to involve himself in a distant contest. 
He therefore forbore any immediate attempt to disturb 
the settlement of the Carnatic, but withheld his con¬ 
firmation of Dost Ali’s assumption of the government 
in the hope of profiting in time by the defective title of 
this intruder. 

The territory held by Dost Ali was the Carnatic 
below the Glidts, since called Arcot. It lay between 
the mountains and the sea, extending from the Kishna 
to the Colcroon. On the north it was bounded by the 
province of Orissa, and on the south by the Marattn 
state of Tanjorc and another Hindu principality at 
1 richinopoly. 11 is title was Foujdar, 7 his district 
being subordinate to the subah of lieidcrdbdd, which 
with the other five subahs of Die Pcck an formed the 
viceroyalty of Asof Jiili, but he was usually called 
nabob, a word which was beginning to get into general 
use and is now applied by the English to a governor of 
a province. 8 

Dost Ali had another daughter (besides the wife of 
Mortezza Ali) who was married to Chanda® Siiheb, a 

[Tho military commander of n district.—Ei>.] Sco ii. 336, book ix. 
chap. iii. 

It bus, however, no reference to territory, and is applied to all men 
in high station much as ‘ Excellency ’ is in Europo. Tho word ia ‘nawAb,’ 
and the original meaning is ‘deputies.’ Its application arises from tho 
notions of respect peculiar to Asiatics. In mentioning a great man they 
scorn to consider it impropor to lift their eyes to his own porson, but 
speak of ‘ his deputies,’ ‘ his slavos,’ or even ‘ his threshold.’ 

0 [Tho following noto is quolod from Malcolm’s IAfe of Clive, i. 12. Tho 
facts are said to liavo been communicated to tho author by a friend. ‘Tho 
appellation of Cliunda Sdliob was only given to him in his family when a 
boy. \ ct it has continued to bo used in history in distinguishing him ; 
although, besides his nnmo above mentioned, tho titlo of Shcms-ud- 
dowlali was conferred on him by tho Nizams in tho Froncli interest. 
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distant relation, and his daughter again was married 
to Gholam Ilusen tlic 1 hwan. The incapacity of this 
young man led him to permit the functions, and 
ultimately the title of his office, to devolve on his father- 
in-law ; and C lianda Sahcb. being a man of abilities, 
soon became a principal actor in the government of 
Arcot. It was not long before Dost Ali was tempted 
by the hopes of profiting by a disputed succession in the 
neighbouring principality of Trichinopoly to assemble 
an army at the head of which he placed bis son-in-law 
under the nominal command of his own son, Safder Ali. 
Chanda Sahcb managed the affair committed to him 
with so much address and so much perfidy, that he 
was introduced into the capital as an ally of one of the 
parties, and soon after seized on that and the rest of the 
territory in the name of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Safder Ali raised no objection to Chanda Saliebs 
remaining in the government of his conquest, but he 
was not long allowed to overlook the danger of leaving 
so much pow(TjjL._sudi—ambition* hands. 11 is pre¬ 
ceptor, Mir Asad, who succeeded to the vacant office of 
IHwan, so effectually roused his jealousy on that point 
that he spared no exertion to procure the removal of 
Chanda Sahcb from his government. But D<5st Ali 
demurred about adopting so harsh a measure, and the 
fact of its being under discussion did not long escape 
the sharpsighted politician against whom it was de¬ 
signed. He made every effort to strengthen Trichino¬ 
poly ; he placed his two brothers in the principal sub- 

It is not unlikely that his being known to tho English only by the name 
of Chunda Sdhob was, in some measure, owing to his rival Mohammed Ali, 
supported by them, continually designating him by that appellation, and 
rather contemptuously, Chunda being a vulgar appellation, often tliat of 
menial sonants.’ His real name is snid on tho same authority to have 
been Hussein Ddst Khdn.—En.l 
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ordinate commands, and before Ion" was in such a state 
of preparation that all thoughts of dispossessing him 
were given up as hopeless. Things were in this state 
when Baji Kao, the Peshwa, renewed his invasions of 
the territories under Asof Jah. He himself marched 
against Nrtsir Jang, who held the viccroyalty for his 
father then absent at Delhi, and at the same time he 
contrived to rid himself of a dangerous rival by pre¬ 
vailing on Kagoji Bdsla of Berar to command an 
expedition into the Carnatic, to which Baji Kao con¬ 
tributed with a liberality proportioned to the interest 
he had.in engaging Kagoji in the enterprise. 1 

The whole force amounted to 50,000 men, 8 and 
such was the rapidity of its advance that Dost Ali had 


only time to assemble a body of 4,000 horse and 6,000 
foot, with which he occupied the principal pass from 
the Upper into the Lower Carnatic. The Marattas 


entered the province through an unfrequented pass, 
appeared suddenly on the nabob’s defenceless rear, and 
soon dispersed his army. 3 Dost Ali was killed in the 
action, and his Diwiin, Mir Asad, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Safder Ali, now nabob, was advancing 
to his father’s aid from A’el lor, and Chanda Siiheb 
made a show of a similar intention from Trichinopoly, 
but no sooner did they hear of the result of the battle 
than each fell back with rapidity to the fortress from 
which he had marched, while the Marattas spread over 
the country and betook themselves ns U£Unl to the 
work of spoil and devastation. The presence of Mir 
Asad in the Maratta camp proved of signal advantage 
to Safder Ali. He not only purchased the retreat of 
Ragoji for a sum of money, but engaged him by a 
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secret agreement to return before long and to attack ciiai* 

Trichinopoly, which Safder Ali consented to his re- _ IIK ~ 

taining provided lie should so dispose of Chanda Sahel) 
as to prevent his ever disturbing the Government of 
Arcot.' No terms could be more acceptable to liagoji, 
who was impatient to return to Sat tar a to take advan¬ 
tage of the death ol Ihiji Rao which had just occurred. 

He failed in his object, which was to prevent the son 
of Baji Rao succeeding to his father’s office,' and he a d i:k. 
returned to his camp in the Mysore, reinforced by 
several of the chiefs of his party who withdrew from 
Sattara. 

In the month of December he again invaded the 
Carnatic, and immediately invested Trichinopoly. 0 The 
great strength of that place might have enabled such an 
officer as Chanda Saheb to set his assailants at defiance, 
but not anticipating the return of the Marattas, and 
being in no immediate apprehensions from Safder Ali, 
he had imprudently sold u store of grain which he had 
provided against a siege and had now scarcely any 
provisions within the place. He, however, defended 
himself with spirit for three months, during which time 
his two brothers lost their lives in endeavouring to 
force their way with different convoys into the town. 

He was compelled at length, by the clamours of his 
troops, as well as the actual progress of famine, to open 
his gates and surrender himself as a prisoner to the 
Marattas. 7 He was forthwith sent to the neighbour- 

4 Omio attributes the first invasion to tho instigation of A sof Jdh f ^ 
and \\ ilks to an invitation from Safder Ali similar to that just mentioned 

in the text. But the first opinion is incompatible with tho simultaneous 
invasion of Asof Jdh’s own country, and the second with the fact that 
tho attack was not made on Chanda Sdhob but on Dost Ali, a circum¬ 
stance very unsatisfactorily accounted for in Colonel Wilks's statement. 

5 See ii. 038. « Grant Dull*, ii. 3, 4, 5. 

7 March 20, 1741, Orme. 
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chap, ljood of Sattara, where lie was detained in easy confine¬ 
ment, 8 while Trichinopoly was entrusted to Moriir IUo 
Gdrpara, grand-nephew of the famous Santajf Gdrpnra, 
who was the chief of a small principality at Guti on the 
south of the Tumbadra. 

Safder Ali enjoyed but little tranquillity after the 
removal of his formidable rival. The ravages of the 
Maratta invaders left a strong impression on his mind, 
and he began to look with anxiety to the proceedings 
of Asof Jdh who had about this time returned tt) the 
Deck an. He no longer considered himself safe in the 
open town of Arcot, but took up his residence in 
Velldr, which was a strong fortress, but belonged, as 
has been mentioned, to his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Mortezza Ali. From the same motives he deposited his 
hmuly and treasures at Madras, relying on the strength 
of the fortifications and on the good faith of Europeans 
as well as their exemption from all native influence. lie 
must at any time have been an uneasy guest to a chief 
so timid and distrustful as Mortezza Ali; and it was not 
long before he irritated and alarmed his host by ad¬ 
vancing a claim to levy a contribution on him as his 
subordinate. On this Mortezza, who had other bad 
passions besides fear, indulged his revenge and ambi¬ 
tion by procuring his assassination. An opportunity 
was taken when most of his personal servants were 
absent at some religious ceremony, and he was waited on 
by those of his cousin. Poison was administered to him 
»jlX \ * n food, and ns his constitution seemed likely to 
resist its mortal effects, he was poignarde d by some 
a Abyssinian slaves, headed by a man whose wife he had 

a n°iri 2 '•) The fury of the army excited by this 
atrocity was appeased by large payments and promises, 

* Grant Duff, ii. 6. 
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and two days after Safder Ali’s death, his murderer 
was acknowledged as Nabob of Arcot and repaired to 
the capital to take possession of his dignity. But his 
dark and suspicious character was not suited to efface 
the memory of his crime, and he wanted the boldness 
which might have made fear supply the place of attach¬ 
ment. Before three months were over, his army muti¬ 
nied ; and lie thought himself fortunate in being able to 
escape in disguise to Yelldr. y, 

Mohammed Said, the infant son of Safder Ali. who 
was then at Madras, was proclaimed nabob and re¬ 
moved to \ andewash, where his government was con- . 
ducted by a Diw.-in chosen by his family and par¬ 
tisans. 

The disorders in the Carnatic were favourable to 
the views of Asof Jjih. A life prolonged beyond ^e 
usual limit had not diminished the activity of that 
ambitious statesman. He had been recalled from Delhi 
in 1711 by the rebellion of his eldest son Nrisir Jang, 
who maintained on that occasion the military reputation 
he had gained against the Marattas. But he was no 
match for the arts of his father; his troops were 
seduced ; he was prevailed on by promises to give up 
his artillery ; and though when roused by the disap¬ 
pointment of his expectations he had nearly obtained a 
complete victory in a desperate attack on the old vice¬ 
roy, yet his personal courage did not compensate for 
his want of numbers, and he was made prisoner and j„i y 23 , 
sent to be confined in a hill fort . 9 Asof Jdh, thus dis- * D '^ 7 ‘ 2 ; 
engaged, lost n o tim e in entering on the settlement of / ~- 
the southern part of his province. The portion of the a 
C arnatic nearest to the rivers Tumbadra and Kishna) 
was in the hands of the three great Pa bin chieftains of 

9 Grant Duir, ii. 19, &c. 
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Caddapa, Carmil and Slianur (or Savanorc) who had 
probably held their possessions under the government 
of Bijaptir and had been allowed to retain them on 
tendering their allegiance to Aurangzi'b. Contiguous 
to their districts was Morrir Kao Gorpara’s principality 
oi‘ Guti. The southern part of the Upper Carnatic was 
occupied by the Hindu state of Mysore, and all the rest 
formed the Government of Sira under a Foujdrir ap¬ 
pointed by Asof drib, but was now probably overrun 
by the Marat fas or occupied by insurgent zemindars. 
It is not known precisely when Asof Jrih acquired an 
ascendancy over the Patau nabobs, 1 but lie met with 
no opposition on his march to Arcot, and there also 
his authority was recognised without dispute by all the 
different parties among the Mussulmans. lie next 
proceeded to lay siege to Trichinopoly; and Morrir 
Kao (whose family since the murder of Santaji had 
never been very closely united to the other Marattas) 
was induced, by a recognition of his title to Guti, and 
perhaps some more immediate advantages, to surrender 
fhe territory which had been entrusted to him and to 
enter into a close connection with the viceroy. 

Asof Jrih had now only to settle the future admi¬ 
nistration of the Carnatic, and bis fund arrangement 
was to commit it to Anwar-u-dfn, a native of Hindostan 
who had before held subordinate governments in that 
country, in Guzerrit, and in the districts north of the 
Kishna contiguous to his new charge. 

I he abilities ol this oflicer justified his appointment, 
but the house of Saridat Ullah had established so good 
a character among their subjects that the introduction 
of a stranger gave general dissatisfaction; and although 

1 Tlio nabobs them solves maintained that thoir connection with him 
<n*i not inchulo any acknowledgment of his sovoroignty (Onno, ii. 104). 
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Asof Jsill, in consideration of this feeling’, and probably 
not disinclined to favour the disposition to hereditary 
succession in governors, promised to restore the district 
to Mohammed Said when he should come of age, yet 
the new nabob continued to be regarded with an evil 
eye and to be looked oji as the rival of the young 
favourite of the pubHc.-^;'^/ " 1 , / V 

While things were in this state Mohammed Said 
was as sassinated at the marriage of one of his rela¬ 
tions by ~a~~ party of Pat An soldiers who had been 
affronted by him or his attendants in consequence of 
their importunity in demanding some arrears of pay. 
Though the avowed motive seems sufficient to account 
for the act of the conspirators, it was at once assumed 
that they were secretly instigated by some person of 
consequence ; and the suspicion was divided between 
Mortezza Ali and Anwar-u-din, while some were not 
content without imputing the guilt to them both. 
Mortezza’s former murder of Safiler Ali suggested him 
as the assassin of that prince’s son ; and Anwar-u-din 
was too great a gainer by the death of the future 
nabob to escape being pitched on as the contriver of 
that event. 2 Asof Jah, however, took no notice of 
these reports, but immediately confirmed Anwar-u-dm 
in the permanent enjoyment of his government. 8 

This was Asof Jail’s last interference in the affairs 

2 Mortezza Ali’s guilt was considered to lie proved by two circum¬ 
stances which it would seem ought to have led to an opposite conclusion ; 
his trusting himself out of his fort to attend the marriage, and his imme¬ 
diate flight after the peqietration of the murder. His natural timidity 
accounts for his flight from a scene of danger, and makes it most impro¬ 
bably that ho would liavo ventured into it if he had foreseen its approach. 
Against Anwar-u-dfn there is no ground of surmise but that stated in the 

text; certainly not altogether an absurd one in tin/lax state of Mogul 
morality.) . I b 

The account of the affairs in tho Carnatic, when not otherwise speci¬ 
fied, is from Onno and Wilks. 
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(’HAP. of A 1-cot, though ho survived it for five years and died 
in May 17 IS. He had by that time established his 
authority over all the part of the Mogul possessions in 
the Deckan which had not been previously seized on 
by the Marattas. He was also in the enjoyment of a 
temporary security from the attacks of those invaders 
whose ambition was for the time directed to conquests 
in Ilindostan. But he was only reserved for the last 
victim ; and his successors would assuredly have been 
swallowed up by the Marattas if it had not been for the 
revolution occasioned by the interposition of the French 
and English. * 


% 4 '* 


1 he extent of Asof drill's territories may be as¬ 
sumed to be seven hundred and fifty or eight hundred 
miles in length and about four hundred in breadth ; the 
population may be guessed at 20 , 000 , 000 . 

It ' vas before the death of Asof Jrili that a war 
, broke out between the French and English, and soon 
- ^ extendc(1 to their establishments in India. The cir- 
cumstancc drew little attention even from that snga- 
\ 1 ./ ( ious chief; and we cannot wonder at his indifference 

"^ ,cn > cvcn a ftcr the result is known, we are inclined 
t .to despise the humble instruments by which it was 
\ effected. \\ hen we read of engagements between 
armies of a few companies on each side, and sieges 
where a reinforcement of fifty Europeans would turn 
the scale, we can scarcely believe that the contest is for 
the dominion of India and the ascendancy over Asia ; 
and that these pigmy armies are destined to bring 
about more important consequences than ever were 
. produced by the myriads of Chcnghfz Khrin. 

. llie french after repeated failures had formed a 
Company j n 1G64. They soon obtained factories at 
, y i Surat and other places on the Malabar coast. In 1672 
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they made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer some 
forts in Ceylon from the Dutch, and in 1674 they pur¬ 
chased from the King of Bijapiir the village and district 
of Pondicherry. At this place they established a town, 
which soon became very considerable. In 1693 it was 
taken by the Dutch ; at the peace of Ryswick it was re¬ 
stored, and the French then took precautions against 
a recurrence of their misfortune by completing and im¬ 
proving the fortifications that had been begun by the 
Dutch. Pondicherry now became one of the greatest 
European settlements in India, and is said (probably 
with the addition of its dependent villages) to have 



contained 70,000 inhabitants. 4 The next in impor¬ 
tance of the French settlements was Caricril. It was 
acquired, in 1738, by taking part in a dispute between 
two competitors for the principality of Tanjore ; and 
this, together with a fort at Malic (about thirty miles 
from Cochin, on the Malabar coast) and a factory at 
Chandernagar in Bengal, formed their principal posses¬ 
sions in India. 

This Company was not, like that in England, forced 


'ir¬ 


on the Government by a combination of merchants. It 
as a favourite project of the minister himself. Instead 
of sparing grants of privileges, generally purchased by 
pecuniary sacrifices,^ received gratuitous cncourage- 
ment of every description, and was liberally assisted by 
V fhe Treasury, while in England the exactions of the 
\ State were the great drain on the Company’s finances. 
I Monopolies_within France (as those of tobacco and of 
lcoflec) were bestowed on it on very favourable terms, 
{ind it was allowed to raise money by lotteries in aid 
<^f its other resources. Foreigners were naturalised on 
subscribing to it; officers engaging in it were entitled 


• v } vy»n\/v* 

4 Macphcrson’s Commerce of India , 273. 
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(O leave of absence from their regiments ; and nobles 
were allowed to enter on this alone of all trading specu¬ 
lations, without prejudice to their nobility. The 
ministers also corresponded directly with the Indian 
governors, and took the same interest in the settle¬ 
ments they presided over as in the other posses¬ 
sions of the Crown. The administration formed on 
these principles was more enterprising than that of the 
English Company; it acted on more enlarged views and 
was more liberal in furnishing the means of carrying 
them into effect; it was more judicious in the choice of 
I governors ; ami gave more encouragement to the rising 
portion of its service ; even the language and tone of its 
I letters to its servants were distinguished by a suavit y and 
urbanity which formed a marked contrast to the rude re¬ 
proofs and ungracious approbations of the English Com¬ 
pany. It was the ordinary operation of this system that 
brought forth La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Bussy ; 

I while it required the exigencies of an eventful war to 
give scope to the natural genius of Clive. 

But this continual interference of the ministers was 
not suited to commerce, nor in the end even to politics. 

I heir caprice produced unsteadiness and sometimes led 
to carelessness and neglect. At other times the best dis¬ 
posed ministers were so involved in the more pressing 
affairs of Europe that they were unable to give assist- 
ancc or even attention to their Eastern possessions ; and 
in such cases the Directors, accustomed to receive instruc¬ 
tions on all subjects, were incapable of acting for them¬ 
selves, even if their unsuccessful trade and embarrassed 
finances had not rendered it impossible to carry on their 
operations without the usual supplies of money from 
the Crown ; and all these deficiencies were the more felt 
by a community which often had large enterprises in 
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state of the French Company’s finances constrained them 
to give orders to reduce all their expenses by one half, 
and to discontinue all fortifications and public works. 
Dupleix carried the first order into effect with ability 
and decision. lie wisely suspended the second, took 
the responsibility of continuing the repairs on himself, 
and even supplied from his own resources the funds 
which the Company’s treasury was not in a state to 
provide. Threatened by the British squadron before his 
preparations were complete, his knowledge of the Indian 
character suggested an expedient to avert the present 
danger. He applied to the Nabob Anwar-u-dm, and by 
arguments addressed both to his'pride and prudence, 
accompanied by a judicious expenditure of money, lie 
persuaded him to forbid all military operations by 
foreign troops within his province. Next year a French 
fleet appeared on the coast under the command of M. 
de la Bourdonnais, the Governor of Mauritius ; a man 
who though widely dissimilar in character, was scarcely 
inferior in abilities even to Dupleix. 7 

15. F. Mahe do la Bourdonnais first went to sea at the ago of ten, and 
entered the service of the French East India Company while lie was yet 
very young. He attracted notice by the improvements lie suggested in 
naval architecture and machinery. Being left without employment by a 
long peace, he turned his attention to commerce and made a considerable 
fortune by trading in the Indian Seas. He was afterwards for two years 
in the service of Portugal ; and in 1734 ho was appointed by his own 
sovereign to the government of the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. 
These islands had been taken possession of by the French after being 
abandoned by the Dutch and Portuguese. The interior of both w;is a 
forest, only inhabited by runaway slaves. The European inhabitants on 
tho coast were pirates and adventurers, scarcely less savago than their 
neighbours. La Bourdonnais brought them all into order, and himself 
initiated them in the arts of agriculture and commerce ; he raised fortili- 
cations, constructed docks, quays, mills, arsenals, barracks and hospitals ; 
introduced tho cultivation of sugar-cane, cotton and indigo, as well as of 
the magnioc root (now the chief support of tho inhabitants) and by a 
combination of persuasion, example, and authority, he raised his islands 
to the rank they held immediately before the cession of Mauritius to tho 
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] 1 1 is fleet consisted of five Company’s ships and a 
frigate, and had been sent from Europe half-equipped 
and half-manned. It had since met with many losses 
and disasters, and was at last in a manner the creation 
of the talents and resources of its commander. 


Immediately on reaching the coast it fell in with the 
English fleet, greatly inferior in numbers, but superior 
in quality both of ships and men. Several indecisive 
actions followed, and the result was that the English 
were obliged to retire to Ceylon, leaving the French in 
possession of the coast. La Bourdonnais then repaired 
to Pondicherry, to concert with Dupleix an immediate 
attack on Madras ; but Dupleix felt his consequence 
hurt by the employment of another officer within the 
limits usually entrusted to him, and La Bourdonnnis 
being himself of an impatient temper, the two chiefs 
got into disputes and animosities that impeded their 
common object. La Bourdonnais, however, at length 
sailed, taking with him a reinforcement from Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Madras, with two villages within its territory, con¬ 
tained 250,000 inhabitants, but the Europeans, who alone 
could be relied on for its defence, did not exceed 300, 


English. At that time they woro nourishing colonies, the naval arsenal 
of the French in the East, nml the greatest thorn in the sido of the Eng¬ 
lish, whose largest trading vessels were scarcely safe on tho coast of India 
or in tho mouth of the Ganges from tho activity of tho cruisers of Mau¬ 
ritius. Tho great qualities and attainments of La Bourdonnais are thus 
summed up by Ormc : * Ilis knowledge in moclmnics rendered him capablo 
of building a ship from the keel ; his skill in navigation, of conducting her 
to any part of tho globe ; and his courage, of defending her against any 
equal force. In tho conduct of an expedition, ho suporintoudod all tho 
details of tho service, without being pcrploxcd either with the variety or 
tho number of them. His plans wero simple, his orders precise, and 
both tho best adapted to tho sorvico in which ho was engaged. His ap¬ 
plication was incessant, and ditliculties served only to heighten his activity, 
which always gavo tho cxamplo of zeal to those whom ho commanded.’ 
(Memoirs of La Bourdonnais, and Orrno.) 
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of whom only 200 were soldiers even in name. Part 
only of the town was fortified, and that with a rampart 
which La Bourdonnais compares to a garden wall. 

The French landed 1,400 Europeans and negroes, 
and 300 or 400 disciplined sepoys ; about 1,800 men 
remained in the ships. They bombarded the town 
with fourteen mortars, and battered it from their ships 
for three days, and were at last on the point of esca- 
huling, when the English capitulated and surrendered 
themselves prisoners, on condition that they should he 
allowed to ransom their town. On this stipulation they 
steadily insisted, and exacted repeated and solemn 
assurances that the ransom should be moderate. La 
Bourdonnais agreed to these terms the more readily as 
he was alarmed by a report of the return of the English 
licet to the coast. lie faithfully fulfilled thousand 
alter some time executed a formal treaty of ransom, and 

, ^the Ln e li>h in possession of all their 

private property and half the military stores, and to 
restore the town to them for a sum equal to 440,000/., 
lor the payment of which they were to give hostages. 

The fall of Madras was a severe blow to the reputa¬ 
tion of the English, and might have been fatal to their 
interests if La Bourdonnais had been allowed to com¬ 
plete his plans against their other settlements. But 
long before the conclusion ol the second agreement, 
Lhipleix and his Council had protested against the 
capitulation. They maintained that Madras fell within 
their government from the moment that the French 
colours were hoisted on its walls, announced their 
inving entered on an engagement to give the town to 
tie nabob, and directed La Bourdonnais to dismantle 
it without delay, and reduce it to a condition which 
b lould prevent its affording any additional strength to 
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the native prince. 'I hey also appointed a subordinate 
_ council to control La Bourdonnais, and issued an order 
to the military officers to obey no instructions but from 
them. La Bourdonnais resisted these measures, dis¬ 
claimed the authority of the Government of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and put some of the persons employed to in¬ 
fluence the troops under arrest. On the other hand (if 
we believe La Bourdonnais) Ouplcix gave secret orders 
for seizing his person, and things proceeded so far as 
at one time to be on the verge of a civil conflict. All 
this violence was carried on in the name of the Council, 
over whom Dupleix, from his abilities, exercised an un¬ 
limited control ; he himself all the time kept up a 
private correspondence with La Bourdonnais, assuring 
him of his esteem and regard, and endeavouring to 
attain by persuasion the same objects which in° his 

public character he was seizing on with so hbdi a 
hand. ° 

1 he season was at this time approaching at which it 
becomes unsafe for vessels to remain at Madras, where 
there is only an open roadstead exposed to all the 
violence of the tempest with which the monsoon sets in, 
and which is the more dangerous because it blows 
almost directly on the shore. La Bourdonnais had 
therefore been busily employed in shipping the public 
part of the captured property, and would soon have been 
able to put out to sea. On October 2, the day after lie 
had signed the treaty of ransom, the weather was still 
calm and clear ; but at midnight the monsoon set in 
with more than usual fury. One French ship was 
swallowed up by the waves, four lost their masts and 
were filled with wafer so as to be in instant danger of 
going to the bottom ; one only managed to escape by 
miming to the southward ; from twenty to thirty other 
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ships that were in the roads went down or were driven 
ashore, ^ 

lliis disaster altered all La Bourdonnais’ prospects. 
He was no longer able to face the Knglish or even to 
continue on the coast of Coromandel, where there i> no 
harbour to afford a shelter from the monsoon. He was 
therefore obliged to use all expedition in winding up 
his affairs at Madras. Having received repeated as¬ 
surances from the Council of Pondicherry that his en¬ 
gagements should be faithfully fulfilled, and having 
obtained the consent of the Knglish to postpone the 
restoration of Madras till the month of January, when 
the public property would have been entirely removed, 
he made over the government to the senior member of 
the Council sent by M. I hiplcix, and sailed himself for the 
roads of Pondicherry. Put fresh dissensions had arisen 
with the Council of that place, and an angry discussion 
ended in a reluctant acquiescence of La Pourdonnais in 
their desire that the whole fleet should proceed toAchin 
in Sumatra. For that port he accordingly set sail ; 
four of the ships made good their destination in spite of 
a strong contrary wind ; but the remainder, with himself, 
were forced to give way and sail before the wind to the 
Isle of France. On his arrival lie found that the repre¬ 
sentations of M. Duplcix and the enmity of the Com¬ 
pany had prevailed, and that the King’s ministers had 
sent out another officer to supersede him in his govern¬ 


ment. 

On reaching France he was imprisoned in the 
Bastilc, and remained there for three years in the most 
ngorous confinement, lie was charged, in addition to 
his political offences, with corruption, embezzlement, 
and extortion, but was at length acquitted by a 
committee of the Privy Council to whom his case was 
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referred, an.l was released with ruined fortunes and 
broken health, which before long brought him to the 


grave. 


The departure of La Bourdonnais, or rather his pre¬ 
vious disaster, lost the French the command of the sea 
ami delivered the English settlements from imminent 
danger ; but the men he left at Pondicherry increased 
the French force ashore to 3,000 Europeans, and 
powerfully influenced all the subsequent operations.^ 
When the siege of Madras was threatened the 
English had applied to the nabob for aid ; and, 
although they were not successful, as their rivals had 
been, in obtaining prompt and effectual assistance, they 
bad at length prevailed on the nabob to remonstrate. 

1 h'pleix pacified him by promising to give up Madras 
t<> him ; but when some time elapsed after the cap¬ 
ture without any prospect of the transfer, the nabob 
was incensed at the deception practised on him, and 
M iit a force under his son, Mahfiiz Khun, to disj )OSSCSS 
the 1* rencli, in which he seems to have foreseen no 
difficulty. The force consisted of 8,000 or 10,000 men, 
of whom 1,000 were cavalry. 0 The cavalry of the 
Carnatic were inferior even to those of the northern 
provinces. The infantry were also more puny men, 
but, could scarcely be worse soldiers. There were 
likewise some guns, but old and utterly unserviceable. 
They began by investing the town, and did so without 
opposition, the French having orders not to commence 
hostilities. They next cut through a sandbank to let 
off a piece of water which covered the south face of the 
lort, and at the same time they took possession of a 
spring, three miles from the fort, on which the garrison 

8 Onno, i. 74. 

Jhstoire dt In demilre IUsolution des Indcs. Paris, 1767, i. 1G5. 
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principally depended for water. The besieged were 
thus forced on offensive operations, they opened a fire 
from their guns, and they prepared a detachment of 
between 300 and 400 men, with two field pieces, for the 
purpose of driving the enemy from the spring. This 
small detachment, boldly advanced beyond the pro¬ 
tection of the fort, and was met by a large body of the 
nabob’s cavalry, who advanced in good order, and 
were on the point of charging the detachment, but were 
brought to a pause by the opening of the field pieces. 
As they did not know the number of those guns, and 
had no conception of the rapidity with which they were 
served, they stood several rounds in the expectation 
that when all were discharged there would be a lon«»- 
interval before they could be reloaded ; but finding the 
fire continue with unabated vivacity, and seeing seventy 
of their own number fall victims to its effects, they fi ll 
into confusion and finally fled from the field. The 
French took possession of their baggage and some of 
their guns (which last they did not think worth 
bringing away), and returned to the town without the 
loss of a man. This unexpected attack alarmed Mahfiiz 
Khiin, and as lie was likewise informed of the approach 
of a reinforcement from Pondicherry, he concentrated 
the force employed in investing Madras, and moved to 
St. Thome, a town about four miles further south, lie 
took up Lis ground between the town and a river 
to the south of it, the banks of which he determined 
to defend. The French detachment consisted of 350 
European soldiers, 100 sailors, and 200 sepoys, 1 
and was commanded by M. Paradis, a brave officer, 
hitherto chiefly known as a violent partisan of M. 
Dupleix. It was determined that M. Paradis should 
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attack tlio enemy at daybreak on the 2 ltli, while a 
detachment of 400 men from Madras shonld at the 
same time fall on their rear. When Paradis reached 
the river, he found the nabob’s army drawn up on the 
opposite bank, and saw no sign of the approach of the 
troops from Madras. He nevertheless crossed without 
hesitation, and after a sharp discharge of musketry 
fell upon the enemy with the bayonet. The boldness 
of the action, and the impetuosity of the charge, struck 
the Moguls with amazement ; they at once gave way, 
and the horse and foot falling back promiscuously on 
each other in the narrow streets oF'the town, the 
confusion of the throng was so great that they re¬ 
mained for some time exposed to the lire of the French 
without making any resistance, and without being able 
to escape. When extricated from this difficulty, they 
retreated with precipitation to Arcot. This gallant 
exploit broke the charm by which the Europeans had 
still to a certain extent been kept in awe of the 
Mogids, and showed to both nations the vast supe¬ 
riority of spirit and discipline over numbers, j 

Paradis pursued his march to Madras, of which he 
took the government ; and immediately proceeded, in 
execution ol his orders, to annul the. treaty with the 
English, to the observance of which the Government of 
Pondicherry was so recently and so solemnly pledged. 
All private property except clothes and furniture was 
now seized on as prize ; all Englishmen who refused 
to give their parol e not to serve against the French 
were to be prisoners of war ; and all who would not 
take the oath of allegiance to King Lewis were to quit 
the town and territory of Madras. The English loudly 
exclaimed against this gross breach of faith, by which 
many ol them were reduced to ruin ; many refused to 
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give their parole, and escaped as opportunities ollcred 
to fort St. David. I he Governor and principal in¬ 
habitants were sent to Pondicherry, and conducted into 
that place in an ostentatious procession, exposed to 
the gaze of 50,QUO spectators. 2 

Dupleix’s only excuse for his violation of the treaty 
with the English and his own solemn promise to La 
liourdonnais, was the possession of secret orders which 
he rather insinuated than asserted. It has since, 
however, been established that, while La liourdonnais 
had positive orders to retain no coucpicst he might 
make, 3 Pupleix had as positive, but secret orders, on 
no account to part with Madras ; and that the French 
Ministry and Company were so ashamed of these 
contradictions and the disgraceful transaction to which 
they led, that they condescended to entreat Dupleix to 
take the responsibility of the whole affair upon himself. 1 
Though this fact clears Dupleix of all suspicion of 
personal motives, it does nothing to remove the 
impression of his indifference to public faith, which he 
himself indeed does not seem anxious to deny/ 

I'ort St. David was now the only refuge for the 
English on the coast of Coromandel, and as it was 
only twelve miles south of Pondicherry, the possession 
of it by an enemy was a source of uneasiness as well as 
mortification to M. Dupleix, who took the earliest 
opportunity of endeavouring to reduce it. The fort 
was smaller but much stronger than Madras. The 

1 Orme ; Me moire de La Bourdonnais. Suite de piiccs justificative*, 
p. 50. 

3 Mimoire pour La liourdonnais , p. 58. 

4 liioyraphie Universdle, Article 4 Dupleix.’ 

‘ Oui, monsieur, je conaeillerais a mon frero do manquer a sa parole 
quaiid ello pout fairo tort a un tiers, quaml olio est aussi nvantageiiso a tin 
ennemi et aiiasi desavantageusc a la Coinpagnioot a la Nation * (Dupleix s 
letter to La liourdonmiU. 1*tiers justificatives 9 p. 185). 
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town lav on a river about a mile further south, and was 
called Cuddalore (Cadillac), a name which the French 
apply to Fort St. David also. Cuddalore had a wall 
and bastions on all sides except that towards the sea, 
where a river, which, like all others on this coast, runs 
from west to east, after passing the northern face of the 
town, turns south and covers the cast side, being sepa¬ 
rated from the sea by a narrow spit of sand. 

Duplcix’s first step in forming his detachment for 
this enterprise was to send for M. Paradis to command 
it. The Fnglish on their part applied to the nabob for 
assistance, and lie readily granted it on their promising 
to pay a portion of the expense. M. Paradis left 
Madras with an escort of 800 Europeans, and availed 
himself of the opportunity to bring oft’ a quantity of 
plundered property which was carried by a long train 
of ciilis or Indian porters. When he had marched up¬ 
wards of thirty miles (a third of the distance to Pondi¬ 
cherry), he was attacked by a division of the nabob’s 
army under Mahfii/, Khan, which hung on his flanks 
an<l rear ; the infantry firing from the thickets and 
other cover, and the cavalry advancing from time to 
time, as if on the point of charging sword in hand. 
The French, embarrassed with their convoy, were 
obliged to act purely on the defensive, forming up 
when threatened by the horse, and resuming their 
march when they had checked the enemy. In this 
manner they made their way to Sadrds, a Dutch settle¬ 
ment forty two miles from Madras. Their march had 
latterly been urged on with so little consideration, that 
the rear was separated from the advance, and did not 
reach Sadnis without difficulty. They had several men 
wounded during the march, and twelve or fourteen 
Europeans were made prisoners ; and this misfortune, 
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joined to the appearance of retreat and pursuit, dis¬ 
heartened the French, and revived the spirits of the 
Mussulmans. At Sadias Paradis was joined by a 

strong detachment sent out from Pondicherry to relieve 

* 

him, and reached that town without further molesta¬ 
tion. 

His journey, however, had been to no purpose, for 
the officers protested against his being appointed to the 
command in preference to his seniors, and M. Pupleix 
felt himself constrained to confer it on M. Ihiry. the 
oldest officer on the spot. The garrison of Fort St. 
David was only 200 Europeans and 100 Indian Por¬ 
tuguese ; 2,000 of the native irregular infantry had, 
however, been hired for the protection of Cuddalore 
and the rest of the territory. The French force 
amounted to 1,700 men (for the most part Europeans), 
with six field pieces and as many mortars. They 
marched from the neighbourhood of Pondicherry on 
December 8, and soon after crossed the river Pamir and 
entered the British territory. Their plan was to halt 
at a country house belonging to the Governor, a mile 
and a half from the fort, which had a court-yard in 
front and a large walled garden in the rear. They had 
been misled by some false intelligence conveyed to 
Dupleix, and did not expect that the nabob would 
send any considerable body of troops to aid the besieged. 
In this belief (as Ormc states 0 ) they were dismissed as 
6oon as they had occupied the house, and dispersed in 
quest of food and firewood and the other occupations 
natural after a march. While thus scattered they per¬ 
ceived that the whole of the nabob’s army was coming 
down on them, and had already arrived within a mile. 
A sudden panic seized on them at the sight, and in- 
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.stcai 1 of defending the garden, as seemed the obvious 
course, they fie 1 with precipitation to the Pandr, 
which they hastened to recross, and were only saved 
by the steadiness of their artillery from total destruc¬ 
tion.’ 

But this protection did not restore the courage of 
the fugitives ; they plunged into the river, which was 
scarcely fordable, leaving their ranks, wetting their 
ammunition, and in many cases throwing away their 
arms. On this occasion they again owed their safety 
to the steadiness of their artillery, who drew up their 
guns on the river, and gradually withdrew them to 
form a fresh battery on the opposite bank. In this 
manner the detachment returned to their post near 
Pondicherry, after a night and day of incessant exer¬ 
tion, with 122 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost all their baggage but such ns had not come up 
when the action began. 

This unexpected success of the nabob’s troops gave 
M. Dupleix a higher impression of the importance of 
that prince as an ally. He commenced a negotiation 
to obtain his friendship, but did not slacken his opera¬ 
tions during its progress. He made another unsuccess¬ 
ful attack on Fort St. David by sea, and to hasten the 
nabob’s decision he sent a detachment from Madras to 
ravage the neighbouring part of the Carnatic ; and the 
four ships of La Bourdonnais’ squadron which had 
made their way to Acln'n returning about this time 
to the coast of Coromandel, he made so good a use of 
this apparent reinforcement that the nabob became con- 


7 A French artillery oflicor who was present gives a different account 
(La Bourdonnnis, Suited* juices justificative*, p. 08). By his .statement' 
the French were not surprised, but defended themselves until their 
ammunition was expended, and then retreated in good order to tho Pamir, 
where they fell into confusion ns stated in the text. 
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vinced of the hopelessness of the English cause, and 
transferred his friendship to their rivals. 

As a proof of his new attachment he sent his eldest 
son, Mahfiiz Khan, to Pondicherry, where he was re¬ 
ceived with great respect and gratified by magnificent 
presents. 

Could the French ships have co-operated in an 
attack on Fort St. David, their services would have 
been as important in reality as they had been repre¬ 
sented by Dupleix, for the garrison had almost en¬ 
tirely exhausted its resources, and was only saved by 
the enterprise of an officer who ran his ship into the 
port and landed twenty recruits and (10,000/. Put the 
fear of the return of the English fleet, now superior in 
force, obliged Dupleix to send his ships to the western 
coast, where they anchored in the Portuguese port of 
Goa. He did not, however, desist from his land opera¬ 
tions ; and being now secure from the nabob he sent 
the same force as before under M. Paradis to renew the 
attack on Fort St. David, but when on the point of 
commencing its operations it was interrupted by the 
actual appearance of the English fleet, and compelled to 
retreat to Pondicherry. 

The fleet landed 100 Europeans sent from Bengal, 
and lent 500 sailors and 150 marines as a temporary 
augmentation of the garrison. Not long after, 100 
Europeans, 200 native Portuguese, and 100 sepoys 
arrived from Bombay, and 100 sepoys from Telli- 
cherry ; and in the course of the year the Company’s 
ships brought out 150 Europeans from England. 

In January Major Lawren ce arrived from England, 
with a commission to command all the Company’s 
forces in India. An attack being then expected from 
Pondicherry, lie encamped near the Pamir to oppose it; 
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but it was not long before lie detected a plot by the 
commander of tbe Telliehcrry sepoys to carry over his 
party to the enemy, and further discovered that his in¬ 
terpreter was in the practice of sending regular intelli¬ 
gence to Madame Duplcix, who understood the Tamul 
language, and who was as active-minded and as much 
interested in public affairs as her husband. 8 The inter¬ 


preter and one of his accomplices were hanged, 
the Telliehcrry commander with ten of his officers 


and 

were 


banished to St. Helena, where several of them had re¬ 
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1718. 
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A.D. 1718. 


course to the remedy of Hindus in despair, and assisted 
each other in putting an end to their lives. The 
failure of this conspiracy probably delayed the intended 
attack from Pondicherry ; and soon after, the English 
squadron which had withdrawn during the monsoon, 
returned from Ceylon to Fort St. David, and put an 
end for the present to all designs on that place. 

Put after the lapse of four months the four French 
ships that had been sent to Goa, and had since made a 
voyage to the Mauritius, returned with a reinforcement 
of three ships of the line from Europe. By judiciously 
availing himself of the land and sea breezes, which 
blow alternately during the day and night, and of a 
southerly wind which blows constantly at that season 
at a greater distance from the shore, M7 Bouvet, the 
commander, succeeded in deceiving the English commo¬ 
dore, first offering battle, then affecting to make for 
Pondicherry, and at length pushing straight for Madras, 
which was the real object of his voyage. He there 
landed 100 soldiers and 200,000/., and immediately re¬ 
turned to Mauritius. The English commodore (Griffin) 


K ‘ IIo was lnorriod to a woman endowed with as much spirit, art, and 
pride as himself, bom in the country, mistress of all the low cunning 
peculiar to the natives, and well skilled in their language.’ (Lawrence's 
Narrative , p. 31). 
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pursued him to Madras, but was too late to overtake 
him. 


M. Dupleix, thus relieved of the presence of tbc 
English fleet, and knowing that it would take some 
days to sail back against the southerly wind, deter¬ 
mined to employ the interval in one more attempt on 
kort St. David. The first attack was to be on (Jud- 
dalore, which was to be esealaded in the night. The 
plan having transpired, Lawrence had recourse to a 
stratagem. He withdrew the garrison and the guns 
from Cuddalore as a place incapable of resistance, and 
as soon as it was dark marched back both the guns 
and the garrison with such a reinforcement as seemed 


necessary for the perfect safety of the place. The 
I tench were ignorant rf tin's second arrangement, and 
came on in the night as to an easy conquest. When 
they were fixing their sealing ladders, thev were sur- 
prised by a discharge of musketry and grapediot from 
all the ramparts within reach. The sudden discovery 
of the trap laid for them struck the whole body with a 
panic. I hey flung down their arms without firing 
a shot, and fled in a trepidation from which they did 
not recover until they were within the bounds of 
Pondicherry. 


1 his was M. Dupleix’s last enterprise against Fort 
St. David. He was now busily occupied in providing 
for his own defence. In addition to the strong squadron 
they already had in India, the English were fitting out. 
a great expedition in Europe which there could be no 
doubt was ultimately designed against Pondicherry. 
It consisted of six ships of the line, a twenty-gun ship, 
and a bomb vessel, and was accompanied by eleven of 
the Company’s ships conveying troops and stores. The 
troops amounted to 1,500 men, and with them the 
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wliolc number on board the fleet was 8,000 men. It 
was commanded by Admiral Boscawen. 

The admiral had orders to attack Mauritius on his 
way to India, and he was assisted on that expedition 
by six Dutch Indiamcn with 400 soldiers, which were 
going from the Cape of Good Hope to Batavia. 

1‘rom the continual prevalence of the south-east 
monsoon, Mauritius can only be approached from one 
quarter, and from a reef of rocks with which it is 


surrounded it is only accessible at two points. These 
difficulties, great at any time, were nearly insurmount¬ 
able to men without local knowledge, and Boscawen, 
after reconnoitring and endeavouring to obtain infor¬ 
mation by taking prisoners, gave up the enterprise and 
continued his course to India. 


On July 29 he arrived at Fort St David, and took 
the command of the ships in India. The combined 
squadrons formed the largest marine force ever yet 
seen in those seas. It consisted of thirty ships, thirteen 
of which were of the line, and none of less than 500 
tons burden. I he hnglish were c J at Qi l by the presence 
of so formidable an armament, and never doubted that 
tbe loss of Madras would be revenged by the capture 
of Pondicherry. 

lo this object Boscawen applied himself without 
delay. 1 he land army was composed of 1,200 king’s 
troops and 800 marines ; a battalion of 750 men in the 
Company’s service, among whom were 200 native 
I brtugucse ; 150 artillerymen ; and 1,100 sepoys who 
as yet were almost entirely undisciplined. To these 
the Dutch added 120 men from their station at Nega- 
patam. 1 he nabob also, now again going over to the 
strongest, sent 2,000 of his own horse, and the admiral 
had 1,100 of his seamen trained to the use of the 
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musket,, who were sent ashore to join the army as soon 
as the siege began. 

I lie heavy guns and stores were sent by sea with 
the fleet, and the army marched on August 8. 

They entered the French territory 0 at Arioeoj.an- 
a strong post with the state of which (though only 
nine miles from their frontier) they were quite un¬ 
acquainted. A party of 700 Europeans was sent to 
storm a heap of ruins which was mistaken for the 
works. On their arrival they discovered, close in their 
front, the real post, a regular fortification with a glacis 
and ditch, and were received with a fire of <n-ape and 
musketry that killed 150 men and officers. Amoim 
the latter was Major Goodere, an able and experienced 
engineer, who was relied on for conducting the sie-e of 
Pondicherry. Kegular batteries were then erected but 
so unskilfully that they had to be removed to another 
place. The French afterwards made a sally; some 
sailors, unaccustomed to the scene, ran off in alarm 
the soldiers followed, and Major Lawrence, who scorned’ 
to quit his Station, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
After three or four days a magazine within the place 
exploded and the French evacuated it. The English 
at advanced with much diminished spirit, having- 

lost two of their best officers and wasted many days 
which were rendered of the utmost value from the 
approach of the monsoon. 

lhc town of Pondicherry was situated about seventy 
yards from the seashore. Its extent within the walls 
was about a mile from north to south, and 1,100 yards 
from east to west. The land sides were fortified in the 
modern manner with a wall and bastions, a ditch, and 
an imperfect glacis. Towards the sea there were 100 
guns in low batteries which protected that face and 
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commanded the roads. The garrison consisted of 1,800 
Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. Besides the regular 
fortifications Pondicherry had another defence which 
is common in the south of India and is called a bound 
hedge. It is a broad belt composed of aloes, cactuses, 
and other thorny plants peculiar to the country, which 
form an impenetrable thicket, and encloses a consider¬ 
able space of ground about the fort. In this instance 
it combined with the lower part of a river to form a 
circuit of seven miles, and had five openings, each of 
which was secured by a redoubt. One of these redoubts 
being carried with unaccountable ease, the others were 
necessarily abandoned. The English were then enabled 
to commence their approaches. The spot they selected 
was on the north-west of the fort, two or three miles 
distant from the nearest point to which the ships could 
be brought, although it was on the ships they depended 
for all the guns and stores required for the siege. 
They broke ground during the night of August 20 at 
the extraordinary distance of 1,500 yards from the 
place, and threw up a first and second parallel. Before 
these works were completed the French made a sully in 
great force under M. Paradis. They attneked both 
parallels at once, and at the first discharge killed the 
commanding officer of the one most advanced, on 
which many of the English ran away and the rest 
would have followed had they not been inspired by the 
example and influence of Ensign Clive. This young 
man reproached them with their fears, pointed out the 
glory of victory, and led them on with such vigour 
that twenty Frenchmen fell at the first discharge, and 
the rest, surprised by the unexpected resistance, retired 
in haste. They might still have easily overpowered 
the handful of men opposed to them, but Paradis had 
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fallen early in the attack, and, his troops discouraged 
inarched back to the fort. 

The death of Paradis was severely felt by Dupleix, 
who lost in him not only a gallant officer and a devoted 
adherent, but an engineer familiar with the place he 
was to defend, and who had made the means of repelling 
attacks on it his particular study. Dupleix hence¬ 
forward was himself the engineer, and shone as 'much 
in directing the operations of the troops as in pro¬ 
viding for their wants and in animating their courage. 9 
Parties continually sallied to attack the stores and 
cannon passing from the ships to the camp, and kept 
as many men employed in escorting those convoys as 
had before been required for transporting them. On 
one occasion they took two battering guns, and a 
detachment being immediately sent to recover them 
was drawn into an ambu scade and obliged to return 
precipitately to the camp, allowing the cannon to be 
carried in triumph into the town. The garrison also 
kept up a constant fire on the working parties and 
killed many men, and, when at last the trenches had 
been advanced to within 800 yards of the works, it was 
found that the French had let in water to flood a 
natural morass which lay between the besiegers and 
the town, and had thus put a stop to all further ap¬ 
proaches in that direction. At this distance therefore 
the English were compelled to erect their batteries. 

1 hey had one of four and one of eight guns (all eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders), a third of five mortars and 
fifteen royals, and a fourth of fifteen cohorns ; but the 
french opened new embrasures, established batteries 
on the crest of the glacis, and soon brought a fire 
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nup on the point of contest which doubled that of the 

_ besiegers. 

1 he admiral endeavoured to lessen this superiority 
by a diversion, and drew up all his ships abreast of the 
town. The depth of water would not allow him to get 
nearer than 1,000 yards off, and though the cannonade he 
opened was incessant and was terrible in appearance, it 
in fact did little injury, so that the French soon ceased 
to pay any attention to it; and Boscawcn, finding lie 
was wasting ammunition to no purpose, discontinued 
his fire. The fire from the batteries continued for three 
days longer, but from the distance could make but little 
impression, while that of the enemy increased, and dis¬ 
mounted nine pieces of cannon of the besiegers. Sick¬ 
ness prevailed to a great extent in the camp ; the mon¬ 
soon was rapidly approaching, and was preceded by 
heavy rain which threatened to shut up the roads and 
actually flooded the trenches. A council of war was 
held and a retreat resolved on ; the batteries were 
abandoned, the guns and stores re-embarked, and on 
October (5 the army set out on its retreat. 1 

The fort of Ariocopang was blown up as the army 
passed the site of it. The siege had lasted -12 days 
from the opening of the trenches. The loss by the 
English in action and by sickness amounted to 800 
European soldiers and 26.5 seamen. Few of the sepoys 
were killed, owing to their own pusillanimity as well as 
the duties they were employed in. 

It cost the French only 200 Europeans and 50 
sepoys. The deliverance of Pondicherry was highly 
honourable to the abilities of the governor and the 
activity of the garrison ; but the attack might have 

1 Orme. i\a rrative of the Transaction* of the British Squadrons in 
India, <tr., taj an Officer who served in those squadrons. (London, 1751.) 
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failed, e\on without such an opposition, from the want chap. 
of skill on the part of the assailants,/for,’ as Orme very _ IM 
truly remarks, ‘ there are few instances since the use of 
battering cannon of a siege carried on by Europeans 
with more ignorance than this of Pondicherry ^ 
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Not long after the return of the troops from Pon¬ 
dicherry, intelligence was received of a suspension of 
arms between France and England preparatory to a 
general peace. This information put an end to hos¬ 
tilities between the two nations in India, but as they had 
still large military establishments, they could scarcely 
reconcile themselves to sitting down in a state of 
peace, and were thus easily induced to employ their 
superfluous forces in the internal wars of the native 
princes. The English were tempted by a small advan¬ 
tage, casually offered, to engage in the concerns of a 
petty state, but the French entered deliberately on an 
extensive and well-considered plan for permanently 
establishing the preponderance of their nation through 
all the southern part of India. 

Seiajf, the grandson of Vdncajf, and grand-nephew 
of Sivajf , 1 had succeeded to the principality of Tanjorc, 
but had been dethroned by his natural brother Pertdb 


1 Seo ii. 40G. 
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Sing. Having no hopes from any other quarter, lie 
applied to the English for assistance. Ilis cause seemed 
just, lie was supposed to have a strong party in Tanjorc, 
and he promised the cession of Devi Cota, a place at 
the mouth of the Coleroon, the possession of which was 
for many reasons thought desirable to the Company, 
lie accordingly met with a favourable reception, and on 
his engaging to pay the expenses of the war if success¬ 
ful, his other terms were agreed to. The province of 
Tanjorc is bounded on the north by the Coleroon, and 
extends seventy miles along the sea and sixty inland. 
It is crossed by many streams, and as every advantage 
is taken of them by means of mounds and canals, it is 
one of the best watered and most productive spots in 
India. Though the government was Maratta at the 
time we speak of. the people were Tamul, but probably 
the military chiefs, especially those of the cavalry, were 
likewise Marattas. 

The force sent to restore Sciaji consisted of -DIO 
Europeans and 1,000 sepoys commanded by Captain 
Cope, and its guns, provisions, and stores were con¬ 
veyed in four ships, of which two were of the line. The 
distance the troops had to march was only twenty-five 
miles, but before it was accomplished the monsoon set 
in with a storm which destroyed their tents, injured 
their equipments, and killed many of their cattle. The 
Hag ship (a seventy-four), a sixty-four, and various 
other ships were lost at sea on the same occasion. 

When Captain Cope was able to move, he advanced 
to the Coleroon, but instead of being joined by friends 
of Seiajf, lie found the whole country against him. The 
English soldiers, who had never before encountered a 
native power, were dismayed at the formidable appear¬ 
ance of their enemies. They narrowly escaped falling 
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mto an ambuscade prepared for their destruction in the 

woods ; and when they readied Devi Cbtn, such was 
the hostility of the country and the want of information 
that they could hear nothing of their ships though 
anchored within four miles of them. They were there- 
fore without provisions or guns. The walls of D4vi C6ta 
were too high to be esealaded, a plan proposed by 
Ensign ( live to blow the gates open with six-pounders 
was judged too hazardous, and after throwing some 
shells from cohorns into the place without effect, the 
force fell back on Fort St. David. 

It was now clear that the cause of Seiajf was hope¬ 
less, but the English had their own character to re¬ 
trieve. and Imped by the acquisition of Devi Cota alone 
to indemnify themselves for the expense of the war. 

1 heir whole disposable force, 800 Europeans and 1,500 
sepoys, was therefore embarked under Major Lawrence 
anti sent, by sea to the Coleroon. They landed on the 
side of a branch of that river opposite to Devi Cota, 
and from that side they determined to batter the town. 
The wall being of cut stone, and not of mud, was easily 
breached in three days, but the river was deep and 
rapid, and could not have been crossed if the carpenter 
of one of the ships had not volunteered to make a raft 
capable of carrying over n large part of the troops. To 
lender the invention a vail able) it was necessary to have 
a rope fixed on the opposite side, and the same car¬ 


penter swam across in the night and fastened one to a 
tree near the bank. The rope was sunk under water to 
conceal it from the enemy. Next day 400 Europeans 
and three field pieces warped across against the stream, 
to the utter astonishment of the Taujorines. They, 
however, manned the walls in multitudes, and lined 
the shore, keeping up a heavy fire on the troops as they 
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crossed. A footing once gained, the rest of the force 
crossed by degrees. It lost thirty Europeans and fifty 
sepoys in the passage. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach 
without delay, and sent a platoon of 34 Europeans 
with 700 sepoys under Ensign (now Lieutenant) Clive, 
to occupy an unfinished entrenchment which had been 
thrown up in front of the breach. 1 he Europeans ad¬ 
vanced after losing four of their number, but they were 
not followed by the sepoys, and their rear was thus 
left entirely without protection. This want of co-opera¬ 
tion did not escape the enemy, and when the Euro¬ 
peans had reached the entrenchment, and were actually 
presenting their muskets to fire, a party of horse which 
had been concealed behind a bastion, by a sudden and 
rapid evolution which manifested the excellence both of 
the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of the platoon 
with so much impetuosity that the men had no time to 
lace about and defend themselves, and in an instant 
twenty-six of the platoon were cut to pieces. A horse¬ 
man made a blow at Clive which he avoided, and suc¬ 
ceeded in making his way to the sepoys with three 
others, who were all that survived the slaughter. Major 
Lawrence now advanced with the main body of the 
detachment. 'I he Tanjorinc horse repeated their charge 
and were allowed to approach within fourteen yards of 
the line, when a cool discharge from the troops (now 
fully prepared to receive them) caused such havoc 
among them that they fled with precipitation, and Law¬ 
rence advancing found the breach abandoned and had 
only to take possession of the place. A body of 10,000 
I anjorine horse who had been posted behind the town 

moved off at the same time and retired from the field of 
action. 
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j —. «ll 11 cl (.1 now gained their own object by the 
taking of Devi Cota, and the rrija bad little prospect of 
obliging them to renounce their conquest ; and, as there 
could be no hopes of restoring Seiaji against the wishes 
of the whole of the Tanjorincs, there was little difficulty 
in negotiating a peace. The rilja ceded D<5vi Cota and 
a portion of territory round it, and paid a sum of money 
equal to the expenses of the war. He also agreed to 
pay an annual pension of 4,000 rupees to Seiaji, and the 
English engaged to prevent any further disturbance to 
the government of Tanjorc on the part of the latter 
prince. 

\\ Idle the English were affording this example of 
interference in the affairs of native states, M. Dupleix 
was engaged in maturing the plan which lie had long been 
meditating. The weakness of the Mogul empire had 
been much earlier remarked by every European in its 
dominions. An extravagant contempt for its means of 
resistance led to the crude attempts of Sir John Child 
and his contemporaries. The disgraceful failure of those 
enterprises produced humiliation, and combined with a 
vague notion oi the greatness of Aurangzib to lead 
men s minds into the opposite extreme of overrating the 
forces of the government. In the times of which we 
are writing, the Europeans despised the portions of the 
system which they themselves saw, but they still in¬ 
vested it as a whole with ideas of power and resources 
immeasurably superior to their own. Dupleix was the 
first to perceive the relative importance of the Euro¬ 
peans. He knew that the breaking up of 1 the Mogul 
empire must produce civil contests, and he foresaw 
that the discipline and courage of the Europeans would 
be called in to the assistance of one or other of the 
competitors. The French and English in particular, he 
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thought, would necessarily engage in the disputes which 
were likely to follow on Asof Jail’s death ; the nation 
which had joined the successful party would doubtless 
employ its power to extirpate its European rival, and 
the only safe course for either was to be first in the field 
and to occupy a commanding position before the oppo¬ 
site party was aware of the crisis which had arrived/ 
He was likewise convinced that the circumstances of the 
times and the genius of his nation were alike unfavour¬ 
able to commerce, and that if the French desired airgran- 
disement in India, they must enter on a more adventu¬ 
rous career. 3 Fired by these views, so congenial to his 
natural ambition, Dupleix looked around for an opening 
through which he might enter into the midst of the 
struggle of which he foresaw the approach. Anwar-u- 
din he saw in possession of power, with no temptation 
to pay dear for foreign aid ; he knew that he was not 
to be depended on as an ally, and believed him to be 
hostile to the French. Ndsir-u-din, the destined suc¬ 
cessor of Asof Jah, was equally independent of ex¬ 
ternal support, and had used his influence with his 
father to favour the English in their late war with the 
French. The family of the last Nabobs of the Carnatic 
was still popular, and its connections retained the com¬ 
mand of many strong places, of which Anwar-u-din 
(though he had been for four years nabob) had not 
thought it prudent to dispossess them, but the surviving 
son of Safder Ali, who was their natural chief, was an 
infant, and Mortezza Ali, his nearest relation, was dis¬ 
qualified by his cowardice and the remembrance of his 
crimes from heading a party in any cause. In this 
review his eye rested on Chanda Sdheb, in whom 
he perceived an instrument every way suited to his 

2 Mbnoire pour Dupleix, p. 182. 
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designs. Though Chanda -Sstheb had no claims to the 
Carnatic, either from descent or appointment, he was 
connected by marriage with the old family, and from his 
military reputation, his talents for business, his spirited 
character, and liberal expenditure, had long been the 
favourite of its partisans. lie was therefore in a situa¬ 
tion which made him a powerful conf ederate , but did 
not enable him to maintain himself independently of 
his ally. He had now been for nearly seven years in 
confinement at Sattara ; his wife and family had re¬ 
mained at Pondicherry, and through them M. Dupleix 
kept, up an intercourse with the prisoner. When his 
own plans assumed a distinct form, M. Dupleix became 
anxious to procure the liberation of his intended co- 
adjutor ; he entered on negotiations for the purpose 
with the Marnttas, and succeeded in consequence of his 
becoming security for the payment of an ample ransom. 

Chanda Siiheb left Sattara with eight or ten of h& 
old adherents and a moderate retinue. 4 Though he 
had already hopes of assistance from Dupleix, it was 
impossible to commence operations in the Carnatic 
without some army of his own. He had therefore 
recourse to such means of obtaining men and money 
as his reputation and the small body of followers 
attending him enabled him to command. He es¬ 
poused the cause of the Raja of Chitaldurg in the 
north-west of the Mysore against the neighbouring 
Raja of Bedn6r, but he was unfortunate in his first 
adventure. A battle took place at Meia Conda (half¬ 
way between the residences of the contending rajns), 

1 Chanda SAhcb’s proceedings on bin iclcaso nro taken from Colonol 
Wilks, who had much bettor means of information on that point than tho 
author of La dem tire ItSwIulion des Indes (1767), on which Onno seems 
to found his account. Except for tho transactions of tho French them¬ 
selves, tho work just montioned is entitlod to no attention on any subject. 
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in which Chanda Saheb's ally was defeated, his own 
son killed, and himself taken prisoner, lie was fortu¬ 
nately consigned to the custody of two Mahometan 
officers, and was able to gain them over to his side. 
By their means lie procured his liberty, but was as 
far as ever from the means of invading the Carnatic. 

At this juncture he heard of the death of Asof Jah, 
an event which led to new combinations, and enabled 
him to pursue his enterprise under more favourable 
circumstances than he could possibly have anticipated. 

Asof Jah left six sons. 5 The eldest, Gha/.i-u-dm, 
would naturally have succeeded to his usurped territory. 
He had, however, been for a long time acting as his 
father’s deputy in the high office of Amir-ul-Omra at 
Delhi, where lie was the head of a party ; c and either 
from regard to his interests in that quarter, or from 
the want of means to assert his rights in any other, he 
brought forward no pretensions to the government of 
the Deckan, contenting himself with the succession to 
his father’s station at the capital. 7 The second son, 

The account of Asof Jab’s sons is from the Kliczrtneh-ul-Omra. It 
lias been repeated by many author**, and I believe disputed by none. 

w See ii. p. (>40. Book x»i. chap. iv. 

7 KliCzdiuh-ul-Omra; Scir-\d-Motdl:hcr(n . 

[The Seir-ul-Motdkhtrfn , here for the first time quoted, is a work of 
deserved authority and frequently cited in the account of the allairs of 
Bengal. The author, Mir Ghol am Hussein Kirin, was a person of high 
family at the court of Delhi, and on the accession of Aly Verdi Kirin to 
power they became actors in the revolutions which followed. The history 
bearing the above title (lit. Manners of the Moderns) commences with 
a brief narrative of the struggles that followed the death of Aurang/.ib, 
including the invasion of Nadir Shah, the rise of the Murattus, and the 
invasions of the Dunlins. The chief interest of the narrative commences 
"dh the wars of Bengal, and is brought down to the close of Warren 
Hastings' administration. The work Wiis translated in 1781) by a French¬ 
man resident in India, and the first volume of a revised translation was 
published by General Briggs in 1832. 

Professor Cowel, in a note to Mr. EIphinstonc*s 11 id on/ of India, 
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Nasir Jang, had long been forgiven his rebellion. 8 He 
had since resided with his father, and had again been 
entrusted with the command of armies and the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs.® lie was therefore looked on as the 
avowed successor to the government, and took posses¬ 
sion without any difficulty or dispute; his four younger 
brothers who were on the spot immediately acknow¬ 
ledging his title. Asof Jflh had, however, a grandson 
by a daughter, who had always been a favourite with 
him, and on whom he had conferred the government of 
Bijaptir. This young prince, whose title was Moznffer 
Jang, 1 was absent from court when Asof Jrih died, and 
as his residence was in the strong fort of Addni, he 
thought himself sufficiently secure from Ndsir Jang to 

book xii. chap, i., refers shortly to the work and quotes from the preface 
to Briggs's translation some lines in high praise of the original, which the 
translator comiwires favourably with the historical memoirs of Europe, 
such as thoso of Sully, Clarendon, or Burnet. This is an exaggeration. 
The author enjoyed no such advantages ns were possessed by these 
eminent writers. Its merit is that it introduces the reader to the life of 
a Mahometan in India during a time of revolution who was an actor in tho 
scenes. The author in later life entered into tho service of the English, 
and writes with some knowledge of the manners of tho conquerors and con¬ 
quered. Tho work is valuablo ns n picture of the times and of tho modes 
of thinking of tho natives. Like Burnet he is vory fond of gossiping. 
The nuthor's comparison between nntivo (i.e. Mahometan) and English 
administration in his time, at tho end of tho work, is full of shrewd 
remarks.—En.] 

* See ante , p. 80. 

B Khetdiich-ul-Omra; Scir-iit-MoldMcr(n,iii. 114. See also Nilsir.Iang’s 
correspondence, in his father’s lifetime, with Commodore Griflin, and tho 
authority he exorcised in tho Carnatic. (Rouse’s Apjtetuluc, No. II pp. 
14, 1(», Ac.) 

1 His name was llcdiiyot Mohoi-u-dfn, by which ho is often called. 
Ho has been Baid by some writers to have been tho son of a Irnrber, but 
ho was certainly of an excellent family, and descended from tho famous 
A izfr of Sliith Johan, Sadullah Khitn. A French historian, on tho other 
hand, connects him through his grandmother with tho Emperor 
Mohammed Shah ; but that nuthor's account of tho history of MozafTor 
is founded on tho most erroneous information. (Dcmiire Involution. tic. 
i. 210.) 
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set up a claim on his own part, founded on an alleged 
will of his grandfather. The story, however, made 
little impression, for not an individual of the court or 
camp of Asof Jail took part with the asserted heir of 
his choice ; and so little uneasiness did it give to Xasir 
Jang that lie assembled his army and set out for Delhi 
within a short time after his accession. He had been 
solicited to march to that capital in a letter, written with 
his own hand, by the new Emperor, Ahmed Shah, 2 and 
found sufficient motives for compliance in his father’s 
example on a similar occasion, and in the hope of 
aggrandising himself during the troubles of the govern¬ 
ment. The invitation was probably extorted by the 
fear of a second invasion by the Du ranis, and it was 
withdrawn when that danger was removed. 3 

Xasir Jang received this second notification after 
he had reached the river Xerbudda, 4 and by this time 
he was, in all likelihood, well pleased to lie left at 
leisure to watch the proceedings of Mozaffer Jang. 
He therefore returned to Aurangabad, where he passed 


the rainy season. 

Chanda Saheb was not long in perceiving the ad¬ 
vantage that would result to both from a union between 
himself and Mozaffer Jang. 5 Both were opposed to the 
established authority, and obliged to try the chance of 
bold and desperate enterprises ; Mozaffer Jang could 
bring forth the troops and treasures of his province, and, 
in his assumed character of viceroy, lie might confer on 


3 KliCzdneh-ul-Oinra. 

3 See ii. C58, xii.-iv. M. Dupleix, with his usual intrepidity, asserts 
that ISYiair Jang was summoned to Delhi to answer for his conduct, tho 
government of the Dcckan having previously been conferred on Mozaffer 
Jang. Mtmoire* pour iJuplcu, p. -12. 

1 Khezdneh-ul-Omra ; Stir~ul-MotdJ:licr(n, iii. 11 1. 

s M. Dupleix suites that this connection was first suggested by himself 
to Mozaffer, who had applied to him for advice, p. 4J. 
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Chanda Salieb the pretext of a title to the govern- 
. ment of Arcot. Chanda Salieb could repay these 
obligations by means ot his skill and experience, the 
friendship of the French, and his influence in the 
Carnatic. 

The removal of the insurrection to that province 
was likewise as desirable to Mozaffer Jang as to him, 
for its long independence made it indifferent to the 
authority of the ruler of the Dcckan, and its distance 
in some measure protected it from his power. 

Some time may have been required to concert 
measures with M. Dupleix and with the malcontents 
of the Carnatic, and the rainy season, which prevented 
the march of Nilsir Jang from Aurangabad, must have 
been equally unfavourable to the movements of Mozaffer 
Jang; but it is difficult to account for the inactivity of 
both parties for several months after November 1718, at 
which period both the monsoons must have exhausted 
their fury. In March 1719 M. Dupleix acquainted 
the Company with the steps which he proposed to take 
in consequence of the reported approach of Chanda 
Siihcb, but it was not until July 2 that he informed 
his Council of the actual arrival of that chief in the 
neighbourhood of Ambtir. At the same time he 
announced to them that Ali Rczza, the son of Chanda 
Ssiheb, who was at Pondicherry, had engaged to subsi¬ 
dise 2,000 of the French sepoys, whom it would other¬ 
wise have been expedient to discharge in consequence 
of the peace with England. M. Dupleix proposed that 
Chanda Ssiheb should receive further assistance from 
the Company in his designs on the government of the 
Carnatic ; that he should not be called on to pay his 
subsidy until in possession of the province, and that, 
in return for these sacrifices, he should immediately 
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s, o" ;i of forty villages in liis future* province to 

tlie Coinjiany. 6 

J hough Clianila Sahcb conducted the negotiation 
in his own name, the advancing army was under the 
command of Mozaffer Jang, and was said to amount 
to 10,000 men. Chanda Saheb, with liis followers, was 
enrolled in this army as an ordinary leader of volun¬ 
teers, hut he was in reality the director of all its pro- 
eeedings. As soon as M. 1 hipleix hear.l of the approach 
of these chiefs, he sent the 2,000 sepovs, together with 
*100 Europeans, the whole under the command of M. 
d Auteuil, to meet them, and this detachment was 
allowed to march unopposed past the city of Arcot and 
to form a junction with the invaders at no great dis¬ 
tance from the nabob’s army. 7 Vet Anwar-u-din had 
not been ignorant of the attack with which he was 


thieatened. He had for some time been preparing his 

army, and was now encamped near Aiubtir at the head 
of 20,000 men. 

Uke Dost Aii on a former occasion, he had taken 
post at the mouth of a pass, liis flanks were protected 
by hills, on one of which was the hill fort of Ainbiir, 
and his front defended by an entrenchment furnished 
"ith artillery. He had further taken advantage of 
the neighbourhood of a lake to form a wet ditch and 
to flood the country in front of his entrenchment. 
It would have been easy for the invading chiefs 
to have rendered this preparation useless by entering 
the Carnatic at some other point, but they felt it 

necessary at any risk to bring matters to a speedy 
decision. 


1 heir funds had already begun to fail ; the English 

Mlnioirt pour Dupleix , p. 43, and Pitres juxtiji cal ires, No. I. 
Duplcix, Pieces justificative*, No. II. p. 5. 
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could not be expected to remain long insensible to the 
necessity of supporting the government in possession ; 
and above all they might daily look for intelligence of 
the approach of Nasir Jang whom they could not with¬ 
stand for a moment unless they could gain some repu¬ 
tation and stability before his arrival. They therefore 
determined to attack the nabob in his position, and M. 
d’Auteuil offered his services to storm the entrench¬ 
ment with his own detachment alone. 

The French moved forward with their accustomed 
valour, exalted by their sense of the conspicuous station 
which they occupied in the eyes of the native chiefs and 


army, but the difficulties of the approach and the heavy 
fire of the artillery (partly served by European de¬ 
serters) compelled them to give up the attack. They 
soon renewed it with increased courage ; the struggle 
lasted for upwards of half an hour, and some of the 
French had actually mounted the breastwork, when 
they were again constrained to retire. M. d’Auteuil 
was wounded on this occasion, but such was the im¬ 
pression made on the enemy by the indefatigable spirit 
of the 1'reneh, that on a third assault they found but 
a feeble resistance opposed to them, and quickly made 
themselves masters of the entrenchment. The road was 
now open for Mozalfcr Jang and Chanda Sahcb, and on 


passing the entrenchment they discovered the nabob’s 
army drawn up in order of battle. But the previous 
success of the French, and their continued advance on 
fhe enemy, soon decided the fortune of the day. The 
nabob was killed at the head of his best troops, his 
eldest son, Mahf'uz Khan, was taken prisoner, and his 
youngest and illegitimate son, Mohammed Ali, fled with 
such troops as he could collect and made his way 
to 1 richinopoly, of which place he was governor. The 
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I-rcncli had seventy-two Europeans killed and wounded chap. 
in this action, and about three hundred sepoys. 8 — lv 

'Jhe conquerors entered Arc-ot in triumph, and 
Chanda Sahel) was formally invested by Mozatfer Jang 
with the government of the Carnatic. '.Some time was 
spent in arranging the administration and collecting 
money. A general spirit of submission displayed itself] 
it is even said that the governor of Fort St. David sent 
to compliment Chanda Salieb on his accession, but this 
precipitation, though not inconsistent with the timid 
pohey of the English, rests on the authority of the French 
alone, and is most positively denied by the English. 1 * 

The English, however, offered no opposition to the 
proceedings of the allies, and appear to have been lost 
m perplexity at the rapid progress of their rivals, to 
which they knew not on what ground to object. 

News of a definitive peace had arrived from Europe, 
and the French, according to the treaty, had restored 
Madras, greatly strengthened and improved since the A " 17,; *' 
time when it fell into their hands ; but as it was 
still much weaker than Fort St. David, the seat of the 
J residency was continued at the latter place. 

The English took advantage of the existing con¬ 
fusions to seize on St. Thome, a small town about four 
miles south of Madras, which had formerly belonged to 
the Portuguese and now seemed without an owner, 
though doubtless situated within the territories of the 
nabob. I he priests and many of the inhabitants, who 
were Catholics, were ill disposed to the English on 
account of their religion, and the latter people were not 

" Omio, i. 130. Wilks's My tore, i. 25!), 201. 

' For the French account see Memuire j><»ir M. If,,,,I, is, ■>. 40, ami 
io letter of the French deputies in Cambridge's I/ «, //„• t>„w,v 

ppendix, p. 19 ; and for the denial and refutation j.n. 23 and 50 of the 
eaiue Appendix. 
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uitlm.it apprehension that if they omitted to occupy 

this vacant possession they might be anticipated by the 
French. 1 

After the new nabob and the viceroy had settled their 
a (lairs at A root they repaired to Pondicherry, where 
M. Ihiplcix and the native princes vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their interview. They loaded 
M. I hiplcix with every mark of gratitude and respect ; 
they issued a liberal donation to the detachment which 
had assisted them. Chanda Siiheb gave eighty villages 
to the Company instead of forty which he had promised, 
and Mo/.affer dang declared his intention of granting 
the districts round Masulipatam to the French as soon 
as his authority should be established in that part of his 
territory. On one great occasion of ceremony M. Du- 
plcix did homage to the viceroy, and the latter, after 
investing him with an honorary dress of the highest 
rank and of the richest materials, placed his own turban 
with all its valuable jewels on the head of Dupleix, 

■while he himself put on the hat of the French go¬ 
vernor. 2 

Put though no man more enjoyed these pompous 
festivities than M. Dupleix, he saw with regret the loss 
<•1 time which they occasioned, and repeatedly urged 
the native chiefs to move at once to Trichinopoly, and 
thus extinguish the last remains of internal opposition, 
before they were called on to encounter Nasir Jang. 

1 hey at length set off, accompanied by 800 French and 
; ><)0 negroes and Portuguese, in addition to the sepoys 

1 Ornic, i. p. 133 ft nrq. 

■ Onno, ami Mfmoire />„»„• Dupleix. What for want of a hotter 
torin I have called homage is the presentation of certain pieces of money 
>n a particular form. It is an acknowledgment of sui»criority, but not of 
any feudal relation. The exchange of turbans among tho Indians is 
equivalent to mutual adoption as brothers. 
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who had all along been attached to them. But before 
they reached Trichinopoly they were induced by their 
want of funds to turn off to Tanjore where they 
expected to levy a contribution. Ever since the fall of 
Eijapur the Mussulmans had claimed, and when strong 
enough had compelled, the payment of a tribute from 
thw principality. Chanda Sahcb had been defeated in 
one of these military collections, and as the Raja of 
ianjore had kept up a correspondence with his coun¬ 
trymen during the Maratta invasion of which Chanda 
Sahcb was the victim, the highest resentment prevailed 

on the one side and the greatest dread and aversion on 
the other. 

1 he raja therefore strained every nerve to obtain 
the means of resisting the threatened attack. lie entered 
info correspondence with Mohammed Ali, and joined 
with him in earnestly soliciting Xasir Jang’s appear¬ 
ance in the Carnatic. He also applied to the English, 
hut with little success ; 3 the heads of their Government 
were so distracted between the fear of incurring blame 
m Europe if they infringed the recent treaty with 
rranee, and that of being driven out of India if they 
allowed their inveterate enemies to aggrandise them¬ 
selves unopposed, that their whole conduct was a tissue 
of weakness and inconsistency. They had refused to 
give effectual support to Mohammed Ali against Chanda 
Sahcb, yet they sent 120 sepoys to assist him in de¬ 
fending Trichinopoly ; and although they now encou¬ 
raged the Raja of Tanjore to hold out to the last, the 
only assistance they gave him was that of twenty men 

detached from the small party whom they had sent to 
Mohammed Ali. 1 

Ianjore was ill prepared for a siege, but Chanda 
5 Ornic, i. 138. . Ormo, i. 130 . 
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Sahcb*s present object was money and not revenge, 
and ^ the sack of the town would have enriched the 
soldiers without relieving the treasury, lie was there¬ 
fore easily led into negotiations, which were long 
protracted by the artful management, of the raja, and 
when at last he began hostilities, the Maratta so well 
assumed the appearance of unfeigned alarm, that Chanda 
Sahel, renewed the negotiation in full confidence in his 
sincerity. More time was thus consumed, and when 
the raja had brought down the demand on him from 
lorty millions of rupees to seven, he still affected diffi¬ 
culty in raising the money, and clogged the payment with 
so many obstructions, that ere the first instalment had 
been discharged, his enemies received intelligence of the 
long-dreaded approach of Ndsir Jang, on which they 
broke up their camp with precipitation, and marched 
back towards Pondicherry.* 

Before they reached their destination, they were 
surprised by the sudden appearance of a large body of 
Maratta horse, who attacked them on the line of march, 
wheeling, firing, and charging individually, according 
to the loose manner of their nation. Their numbers 
and audacity would have made a serious impression on 
the undisciplined portion of the army, had they not 
been kept in check by the French field pieces until the 
whole force reached Velaimr and took up a strong posi- 
lion within a short inarch of Pondicherry. 

These Marattas had been assembled by Ndsir Jam* 

i.._ i* i t i •.« « . 


A.i). 176() -- ..wMw...w.vv* Kfj iuiou uaug 

to act as light troops with his army and had been 
detached by a southern pass to harass the enemy, 
while lie himself was slowly advancing from the north. 
About three thousand of them were commanded by 
Moriir Bao of Guti, who has been mentioned before, 6 


1 Ormo, i. 139, &c. 


• See on U, p. 88. 
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nnd were probably the best Maratta horse that ever 
took the field. 7 

Xa>ir Jnng’s march had been protracted by the 
necessity of allowing time for the feudatories and tribu¬ 
taries of the southern part of his territory to join his 
standard. Among these, besides Morar Kao of Guti, 
were the three Pat sin Nabobs of C'addapa, Carniil and 
Shahnur, and the troops of the Kaja of Mysore, under 
his best general. 8 The whole were reckoned, in the 
usual vague style of the Indians, at 300,000 men, with 
1,300 elephants, and a prodigious park of artillery. 9 
W ith this great force Xasir Jang advanced towards 
Pondicherry, making his general rendezvous at Jinji. 

Meanwhile, M. Pupleix, however he may have been 
chagrined by the misconduct of his allies, in no respect 
abated his exertions to support their cause. He had at 
first furnished them with money from the Company’s 
treasury, and having exhausted the disposable part of 
its funds, he next advanced money on his own account, 
and in this manner he had paid them 200,000 rs., some 
time before the march to Tanjorc. He now made 
further advances, and received in return an assignment 
on the revenue of the Carnatic to be paid directly by 
the collectors into his hands. 1 

He likewise increased the Europeans with their 
army to 2,000. But, ns he had ground for uneasiness 
about the conduct of these last troops, lie thought it 
prudent to endeavour to bring about a pacification. 
He accordingly wrote to N.-isir Jang, who continued his 
operations without noticing the overture. 


( HAP 

iv. 


7 Ormc, Lawrence. " Wilks, i. 202. 

Colonel Lawrence in his narrative says 800, but that must bo an 
error of the press. 

1 Mimuire pour Duplcix , p. 4*J. 
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That prince liad summoned Mohammed Ali to join 
him at Jinji, and had called on the English to send a 
body of their troops. Among the causes of the irreso¬ 
lution of the government of Fort St. David had been 
tluir uncertainty whether Mozaffer Jang was not the 
rightful viceroy of the Dcckan, and whether by sup¬ 
porting Mohammed Ali they were not flying in the face 
of the Mogul’s authority. The magnitude of Nasir 
Jaug's armament, and the general adherence of the feu¬ 
datories and dependents, at length convinced them that 
he was the acknowledged viceroy. They therefore laid 
aside their scruples, ordered their detachment from 
Trichinopoly’ to join him, and sent GOO Europeans 
under the command of Major Lawrence from the Presi¬ 
dency itself. 1 his last body joined the viceroy when 
he was already in sight of the enemy’s lines at Vilmir. 
Nasir Jang received the major with great cordiality, 
and in the spirit of Oriental politeness offered him the 
command of the whole army; but when Lawrence 
suggested that, instead of making an attack in front on 
the strong position of the enemy, he should dislodge 
them by cutting off their communication with Pondi¬ 
cherry. he at once rejected the proposal as inconsistent 
with his dignity. The vast superiority of his numbers 
in some measure justified his confidence. Mozaffer Jang 
and Chanda Saheb must themselves have felt that no 
position could have enabled them to offer resistance 
with their own troops, and that all their hopes of victory 
lay in the valour and discipline of the French. 

M hat, then, must have been their conster natio n 
"hen they discovered that they were on the eve of 
losing that support on which they so exclusively 
depended. The best officers of the French army had 
been employed on the expedition towards Trichinopoly, 
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some of them had suffered from sickness and fatigue, 
and all thought they were entitled to some repose 
before being sent on a new service. M. Dupleix was 
obliged to replace them with officers on whom he had 
less reliance, and these were envious of their prede¬ 
cessors, who they said had been enriched by the con¬ 
tribution at Tanjore, while they were sent on a duty 
which promised nothing but danger. On this ground 
they applied for a donation to put them on a level with 
their fellows, and thought they were treated with gross 
injustice when their request was refused. Their*dis¬ 
content infected the private soldiers, and gave rise to 
groundless fears and suspicions. At one time it was 
said that they were too few to contend with the vast 
host of Xasir Jang, at another that Mozaffer Jang was 
in league with his uncle, and was only leading on the 
french to betray them to their enemies; and these 
feelings produced a general demand to be marched back 
to Pondicherry. M. d’Autcuil, who commanded the 
French troops, endeavoured to keep down this mu¬ 
tinous spirit, and succeeded in retaining his troops in 
their position during the first action with the enemy. March m 
It was confined to a cannonade, and before it began A 0 ,750 
M. d Autcuil proposed that the two European nations 
should forbear firing on each other ; Major Lawrence 
■igiecd, but a shot from the French coining near his 
men he thought it was done to try his temper, and fired 
three shots in return. None of them were fatal, and 
the whole cannonade produced little effect. T*hat even¬ 
ing thirteen French officers shamefully threw up their 
commissions ; and M. d'Autcuil, anticipating the effect 
of this desertion on the men, determined at once to 
march back to Pondicherry. This result of the dis¬ 
contents fell like a thunderbolt on Mozafter Jang and 
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Chanda Saheb, and changed all their hopes of great- 
ncss into f ™rs their lives and liberty. The weaker 
mind of Mozaffer Jang remained undecided what course 
to pursue, but Chanda Ssiheb at once determined to 
adhere to the French in all extremities, and joined 
M. d’Auteuil with a body of his most faithful retainers. 
As soon as the retreat of the French was known, 
Mornr Rao set off in pursuit of them. He came up 
with them about daybreak, and attacked them with a 
vigour and perseverance which is rare even with the 
best cavalry. lie broke into a hollow square which 
M. d’Auteuil had found it necessary to form, and 
finding that lie was only followed by fifteen horsemen 
he made another desperate effort, and forced a passage 
through the opposite side with the loss of nine of his 
companions. 

The French would have found it difficult to make 
their way to the bound hedge had they not been 
assisted by the activity and resolution of Chanda 

Saheb and the slender troop which still adhered to his 
fortunes. 

Mozaffer Jang, separated from his friends, and 
hourly deserted by numbers of his followers, had no 
choice but to throw himself on the c lemenc y of his 
uncle. lie had been told, or had imagined, that he 
might be restored to his former government, but as 
soon as he reached the camp he was thrown into con¬ 
finement. The remains of his army were attacked and 
dispersed in a moment, so that not a trace remained 
of the formidable confederacy which so lately aspired 
to the government of the Carnatic and the Deck an. 2 

\ Mr - 0nno aUude * * report that Mozaffer Jnng’a capturo was tho 
result of treachery on tho j>art of N«lsir Jang, but Colonel Lawronco(who 
was present and no panogyrist of Niisir Jang), os well ns all tho nntivo 
historians, nro silent on tho subject. 
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I’orty French gunners, who had unaccountably been chap. 
left behind with eleven guns, were cut up by the U 
horse on this occasion, and would all have been de¬ 
stroyed, but for the interposition of the English, who 
succeeded in rescuing a few. 

It is easy to conceive the anguish with which M. 

Dupleix beheld the destruction of all his schemes of 
ambition, the ruin of his friends, and the disgrace of his 
nation. l*ut these emotions were confined to his own 
breast; those around him saw nothing but confidence 
and serenity. lie directed M. d’Auteuil to be brought 
to trial for retreating without orders, and sent back the 
army to encamp beyond the hound hedge ; he placed 
the mutinous officers in arrest, restored order among 
the men, and soon inspired all with the same ardent 
desire as himself to efface by some brilliant action the 
stain brought on them by the misconduct of some of 
their fel 1 o w - so 1 d iers. 

At the same time he did not neglect the means of 
attaining his object by amicable arrangement. He March si;, 
made overtures to Niisir Jang, and sent deputies to his A *’• 17 ' 50 ’ 
camp to negotiate. His tone, however, Avas as high as 
before. After he had with reluctance waived a demand 
for the release and restoration of Mozaflcr Jang, he 
insisted, as an indispensable condition, that the former 
government of that prince should be conferred on his 
infant son, that Chanda Salicb should be Nabob of the 
Carnatic, and that none of the family of Amvar-u-dm 
should ever succeed to that office. This peremptory A iril ir 
demand broke off the negotiation. Ndsir Jang was not A * D - 1 in¬ 
disposed to foster a rival in his immediate dominions, 
and having already granted the government of the 
Carnatic to Mohammed Ali, he could not listen to 
applications from another quarter. 
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lint though M. Dupleix failed in his avowed negotia- 
tlon ’ he succeeded in another which lie had at least as 
much at heart. His long residence in India had endued 
him with a thorough knowledge of the character of the 
natives, and at the same time had given him a taste, as 
well as a talent, for their crooked policy and intrigue. 
The first of these qualities suggested the probability of 
disaffection among some of the numerous chiefs who 
accompanied Nsisir Jang, and by means of the second 
he established a communication with those who were 
most, likely to contribute to his designs. The three 
I atiin nabobs had joined the viceroy’s standard rather 
us allies than dependents, and expected in return to 
be gratified in several claims which they had brought 
forward. Finding that after the defeat of Mozaffer 
Jang, they were treated as mere feudatories, who had 
•lone no more than their duty, they were filled with 
resentment and disposed to listen to any proposals that 
held out hopes of revenge. The embassy afforded an 
opportunity for coming to an understanding with these 
chiefs, but a long period was still required to settle the 
terms of their defection, as well as to arrange the time 
and manner in which it could be made most useful. 
M. I >uplc*ix did not allow his hopes from their assist¬ 
ance to relax his own exertions during the interval. 
As soon as the negotiation with Niisir Jang was 
broken off, 300 Europeans under M. de la Touche 
Mere detached from M. d’Autcuil’s army to beat up 
the nabob’s camp at night. They entered an exposed 
quarter, fired with severe effect on such of the enemy 
as were within reach, spread an alarm through the 
more distant parts to the encampment, and then 
retired, with scarcely any loss, to their own lines. 

1 hree days after this exploit, the viceroy took the 
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resolution of returning to Arcot, a measure inexpedient 
in it.seli and latal in its consequences. as occasioning 
the separation of the English. Major Lawrence had 
been employed in soliciting an addition to the Company’s 
lands near Madras, and had been wearied out by the 
evasive answers which he received. He was now told 
that he should be gratified on that head if he would 
accompany the army to Arcot. This proposal was 
doubly objectionable, as being part of a plan for 
removing the viceroy from the point where his 
presence was required for his own interests, and as 
leaving the English territory exposed without pro¬ 
tection to the French; and Lawrence, who, though a 
man of sound sense, and an excellent officer, hncf not 
the pliancy and address of his European rivals, saw no 
use in continuing his co operation when it seemed so 
little valued. He had also received some intimation of 
the plots which were in agitation; and erroneously 
attributed the formation of them to the prime minister 
•Shah A a wax Khan, whom lie has unjustly suspected of 
secret opposition to his own views. He had attempted 
to warn Ndsir Jang of his danger, but found his own 
interpreter too much in awe of the minister to perform 
his part in the communication. He therefore lost all 
confidence in his confederates, and determined to return 
tol’ort St. David as soon as the army should commence 
its march for Arcot. 

Nfisir Jang is represented in very different lights 
by his own countrymen and by the European writers 
of this period. To the latter he appeared a worthless 
voluptuary, remarkable for nothing but sloth, caprice, 
mid incapacity. The native authors, on the other 
hand, record the skill and activity by which he de¬ 
feated and repressed the Marattns in the highest tide 
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of their prosperity, 3 and the personal courage lie dis- 
played in his more unfortunate resistance to his father. 
They expatiate on the quickness of his talents and the 
high cultivation of his understanding, and speak with 
a (lection of his amiable disposition and manners. He 
was himself a poet of considerable merit, and his prime 
minister Shah Nawaz Khan, and his intimate friend and 
companion Gholam Ali A/.dd, were the best Persian 
writers of their age. Even this last author, however, 
who was with him on the morning of his death, admits 
that he had fallen into habits of indulgence in his latter 
days, and countenances the statement of other writers, 
that he sacrificed his duties and interests to his pro¬ 
pensity for the pleasures of the s eragli o and of the 
chase. 4 

'1 hese last imputations are borne out by his conduct 
during the whole of this campaign, lie should have 
availed himself of the aid of Lawrence’s detachment to 
attack the 1‘rcnch before they recovered from their late 
reverse and while they were destitute of native allies ; 
he might then have shut them up in Pondicherry, cut 
off their communication with the country, and trusted 
to time and the pressure of those inconveniences for 
detaching them from their connection with Chanda 
Saheb. Instead of this, after wasting time in negotia¬ 
tion, he remained in the enjoyment of his favourite 
pursuits at Arcot, and allowed his enemies to prosecute 
their plans undisturbed. 

M. I hiplcix did not fail to profit by this su pinencs s ; 
his vigour and enterprise seeming to increase with his 
difficulties. Nsisir Jang having ordered the French 


3 Seo Hook xii. chap. iii. 

4 Stern Aatd (quoted by Wilks, i. 2G7). Khezduch-l Omra, Supplement 
to the Mudtir-ul Omra, Scir-ul-Motdkhcrin. 
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factory at Masulipatam to be sequestrated, lie sent 
detachment by sea and occupied that great city itself, 
near -100 miles in the rear of Nasir Jang’s position' 
This conquest, which from the nature of the ground 
was easily retained, gave the natives a conspicuous 
proof of his own strength and the weakness of his 
enemy. 4 Even before this time, he sent .500 Euro¬ 
peans to throw a garrison into the strong pagoda and 
the town of Trivadi, and to collect the revenue”from the 
adjoining districts. This first step towards the occupa¬ 
tion of his territory alarmed Mohammed Ali, who pressed 
Nasir Jang for leave to take the field in its defence, lie 
received such a reinforcement from the viceroy as raised 
his whole force to 20,000 men, and he obtained lot) 
Europeans and 1,.500 sepoys from Lawrence (who was 
then in charge of the civil government of Fort St. 

David), engaging to pay them regularly from his own 
resources. 

He then marched to Trivadi, but after being re¬ 
pulsed in an attack on the French position, in which 
both he and the English incurred loss, lie got into dis¬ 
putes with Captain Cope, the commander of the latter 
force, and either from anger or necessity refused to 
les ,ue J ,e P a y which had been promised to them. A 
reference was made to Fort St. David, and Lawrence, 
with the same spirit of indignation which had dictated 
to him the resolution of quitting Nasir Jang, ordered the 
troops to leave the nabob and return to Fort St. David.® 

Dupleix took immediate advantage of this hasty 
8tc P* sc nt a reinforcement which completed the 
detachment at Trivadi to 1,800 Europeans, 2,.500 sepoys 
u, id 1,000 ol Chanda Saheb’s horse. W ith these the 

4 Mimoirc iMiir Vnjfleix, p. 50. Orme, i. 150. 

Urine, i. 153 and 154. 
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French attacked the nabob, and in a short time totally 
- defeated and dispersed bis army, with scarcely the loss 

a. a n.4'.’ ol ,nan 0,1 l,,cir side. The nabob fled to Arcot with 
a few attendants. Animated by this success, M. Dnpleix 
determined to attempt the bold enterprise of an attack 
on dinji. 1’his renowned fortress, which so long re¬ 
sisted all the power of Aurang/db, 7 was unable to with¬ 
stand the skill and valour of a French detachment. A 
force drawn up before the town was defeated and pur¬ 
sued within the walls. Three steep and carefully forti¬ 
fied mountains, which form the strength of the place, 
were attacked in the night. Redoubt after redoubt was 
carried with the bayonet, and neither the strength of 
the forts on the summits nor the difficulty of ascending 
the crags on which they stood could offer any obstruc¬ 
tion to the impetuosity of the assailants ; the gates 
were blown open with petards, the forts were stormed, 
and by daybreak the whole of Jinji was in possession 
of the French. 

I liesc brilliant exploits restored the reputation of 
the french, and raised it to a higher pitch than ever. 

1 hey at length roused Niisir Jang from his dream of 
security. Considering the rebellion to be crushed by 
the captivity of MozafFer Jang, he had sent back a large 
portion ol his own troops and allowed many chiefs to 
return to their possessions, lie now endeavoured to 
reassemble those forces, but the rains which were at 
their height above the ghats, and were impending in the 
Carnatic, were unfavourable to that operation. 

At length he moved from Arcot and slowly advanced 
towards dinji. While he was yet sixteen miles from 
that place his progress was arrested by the setting in of 
the monsoon, which completely i nundated the country, 

7 Sco ii. Book xi. chap. iii. 
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and after tlie first burst, lie found himself shut up be¬ 
tween two swollen rivers. In this situation lie remained 
foi two months. His army was nearly as great as ever in 
numbers, though much diminished in fighting' men ; and 
it was not long before it began to suffer from scarcity as 
well as from sickness and the inclemency of the weather. 
In these circumstances, Nasir Jang' made overtures in 
his turn to the French ; on which M. Dupleix raised 
his terms, requiring the cession of Masulipatain. and the 
temporary occupation of Jinn, in addition to his former 
demands. This led to a protracted negotiation ; and 
M. Dupleix had full time to carry on his intrigues with 
the disaffected chiefs. He had now gained a body of 
Marattas in addition to the Patdn nabobs, and by the 
beginning of December the plot was ripe for execution. 
The French were to make a night attack on the camp, 
and their confederates were to change sides during the 
action, when the suddenness of their defection could not 
fail to decide the fate of the battle. Just at this time 
Ndsir Jang made new proposals, and such as M. Dupleix 
was well disposed to accept; but the order had already 

gone to strike the blow, and it was too late to suspend 
its effects. 

M. d’Auteuil being disabled by illness, the command 
fell on M. de la louche, who marched from Jinji with 
800 Europeans, 3.000 sepoys, and ten field piece's. He 
act out at night, and being furnished with guides by 
the confederates he reached the skirts of the Mogul 
camp before morning. The army was scattered over 
eighteen miles of ground, and as it was completely 
taken by surprise different parties came without concert 
to the point attacked ; they were encountered in suc¬ 
cession and easily driven off by the French field pieces. 
Ihe park, with a strong body of irregular infantry 
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attached to it, was passed without a conflict. By this 
time the day broke : half the viceroy’s army had not 
been engaged, and M. de la Touche might still have 
been overpowered when the smallness of his force was 
observed. He had occupied three hours in making his 
w;iy for three miles into the encampment, and as yet 
lie had heard nothing of his allies. While in the midst 
of these reflections he saw before him a vast body of 
horse and foot drawn up in order, extending as far as 
the eye could reach, and his troops were on the point 
of losing courage at the idea of having still to contend 
with this formidable host when they perceived in the 
centre of it an elephant bearing a large white flag. 

1 bis was the concerted signal of the confederates, and 
was welcomed with repeated shouts by the soldiers. 
More white flags were seen to rise amidst other bodies 
of troops, and M. de la Touche was soon informed of 
an event which of itself was more important than any 
victory he could have gained. When Nilsir Jang first 
learned that his army was seriously attacked he rose 
and prepared to move to the point assailed. His 
manner was cheerful and composed, but he did not 
mount his elephant until he had performed his devotions 
and solemnly commended himself to the protection of 
Providence. Warning was given to him of the intended 
pgrfidy of the Afghans, but from his unsuspecting 
temper lie refused to credit it and went straight to 
their part of the line to satisfy himself of their fidelity. 
The first chief lie came to was Ilimmat Khrin, Nabob 
of Caddapa, and as he drew near he saluted him by 
raising his hand to his head. The compliment was not 
returned, and as it was not broad daylight N&sir Jang 
thought it might not have been observed. He therefore 
raised himself in his howdah to repeat the salutation, 
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when lie received two shots through his body, one tired 
by the nabob himself and another by an attendant who 
was behind him on his elephant, lie immediately fell 
down dead, and Ilimmat Khan ordered his head to be 
cut oil and stuck on a spear. 'I his assassination was 
certainly unpremeditated. The nabobs would have 
joined the French and would not have scrupled to take 
the viceroy’s life in battle, but they could never have 
anticipated that it would be placed within their power 
by a spontaneous act of the victim. 8 

Moz after Jang was forthwith released from prison 
and saluted master of all the dominions of Asof Jah. 
The whole of Nasir Jung’s army hastened to submit to 
him, and by nine in the morning tranquillity was restored 
throughout the encampment. 

iSlnih Nawaz Khan, the minister, tied to a fort, and 
Mohammed Ali mounted his fleetest horse and set off 
with two or three attendants for Trichinopoly. Three 
°f t,ie latc viceroy’s younger brothers were in the camp, 
but without adherents and unprepared for a crisis they 
could offer no resistance to their nephew. News of 
this revolution was soon brought to Chanda Sahcb at 
Pondicherry, and lie ran overjoyed to the Government 
House to give the first intelligence to M. Dupleix. 

I hey embraced like two friends escaped from a skip- 
wreck. The event was announced to the town by a 
general discharge of the artillery, and in the evening 
M. Dupleix held a court and received the congratula¬ 
tions of all the inhabitants. 


1 i 
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Onno (i. 155 to 101), Wilks, Dupleix. Many passages in tlio 
account of the storm of Jinjf and in the succeeding narrative are copied 
verbatim from Ormo ; but others vary considerably from his statements, 
and in them I have chiefly been guided by Dupleix and Wilks. The 
circumstances of the death of Ndair Jang arc entirely from tho Scrri Azdd 
(quoted by Wilks, i. 207) and tho Modsir-ul-Omra. 

i. 2 
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ciiaf. M. Dupleix had now attained the summit of his 
ambitious wishes. The Carnatic was in a manner his 
own, the Deckan was at his feet ; and it was no 
extravagant imagination to suppose that the influence of 
his nation might ere long be extended over Ilindostan. 
•com. Ten days after the battle Mozafler Jang appeared at 
'.n. 17.-.0. Pondicherry and was received with every mark of joy 
and of respect. Shows and processions were repeated 
with as much eagerness as before, but with an increase 
of magnificence proportioned to the occasion, which 
was not now the occupation of a province but the un¬ 
disputed acquisition of a great kingdom. But Mozafler 
Jang’s share in all the rejoicings of which he was the 
object was embittered by his situation in reference to 
the I’aflin nabobs. While still a prisoner he had agreed 
to all their demands, and they were not men either to 
be persuaded out of solid advantages or to be provoked 
with impunity by neglect of their acknowledged claims. 
They had called for a confirmation of the concessions 
made to them on the very day of Nasir Jung’s death, and 
had been put oil for the time on the plea of the necessity 
for consulting M. Dupleix. To him they now applied as 
the common arbiter of the affairs of all the confederates. 

Their expectations were excessive in themselves, 
and it acquiesced in would have authorised pretensions 
on the part of the other chiefs which the whole of the 


viceroy’s territory would have been insufficient to 
satisfy. M. Dupleix therefore employed all his skill to in¬ 
duce the nabobs to agree to more moderate terms. lie 
pointed out the necessity of leaving the viceroy in a 
fit condition to maintain his government, and declared 
that although he himself had as large a share as any 
one in that prince’s restoration, he should expect no 
advantage that might tend to embarrass his affairs. 
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These arguments made no impression on the Pa tans, 
hut they were well aware that it was useless to press 
their demands if the French chief declared against them. 
I hey therefore agreed among themselves to seem satis¬ 
fied with what was allowed to them, and even submitted 
to swear fidelity to MozafFcr Jang, an acknowledgment 
of superiority never before yielded by themselves or 
their ancestors to anyone under a crowned head. 

They acted their part so well that M. Duplcix him¬ 
self was deceived, and thought that he had succeeded 
in reconciling them to his decision ; but their feelings 
of shame for their unprofitable treachery and of revenge 
against the authors of their humiliation were only the 
more inflamed by the necessity for concealment. 

Ibis pressing demand being to appearance adjusted, 
the claims of others came to be considered. Some part 
of Nasir Jang’s treasures had been plundered, the rest 


was divided among the conspirators—one-half to the 
three nabobs, and a sixth each to Chanda Saheb, 
MozafFer Jang himself, and the French. The jewels, 
however, which were of great value, remained with the 
new viceroy. 


I he acquisitions of the French were very moderate 
with reference either to their merits or their power. 
1 heir share of the treasure was 100,000/. ; half of 
which was a donation to the troops, and the rest went 
to pay the expenses incurred by the Company. The 
territorial cessions (including the confirmation of a 
previous grant of 9,000/.) amounted to no more than 
38,000/. a year; and the liberality to individuals 9 was 


0 Orme mentions it as the common report that M. Duplcix received 
200,000/., besides many valuable jewels from the treasures of N;isir Jang; 
and a similar charge seems to have been brought forward by the French 
Company ; but it is expressly denied, and to appearance disproved by 
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not greater than might have been dictated by the 
gratitude of the prince whom they had placed upon the 
throne. 

Chanda Saheb received the government of Arcot. 
The best authorities* state that he was to hold it under 
M. Duplcix, who was to govern all the countries below 
the Ghats, to the south of the river Kislina, as vice¬ 
gerent for Mozaffcr Jang. 1 he French commissioners 
also in 1751 appear to have produced a patent from 
Mozaffcr Jang to the above effect. 2 But it is difficult 
to reconcile this part of the arrangement with the 
silence of M. Duplcix himself, and with the manner in 
which his appointment is treated when really conferred 
by Saldbat Jang in 1753. It was then spoken of as a 
new transaction, and was confined to the province of 
Arcot. 3 


All that was wanting to complete the settlement of 
the Carnatic was the possession of Trichinopoly, and 
that seemed to be on the point of attainment, Mohammed 
A1 i having all but engaged to surrender the fort and to 
gi\e up his claim to the province of Arcot, provided a 
government were assigned to him in another part of 
the viceroy’s territory. It was therefore determined 
that Mozaffcr Jang should proceed to take possession 
of his capital ; and that, for his greater security, he 
should be accompanied by a French detachment, under 
the command of M. Bussy. 

Mozaffcr Jnng appears himself to have been sincerely 


M. Duplcix (i'iicc* du Sieur Dupltix , Paris, 1703, especially tho letter from 
M. Do Larcho, p. 23). IIo himself states ( Mimoirt , p. fll) that ho 
received a porsonal jagfr of 10,000/. a year, not more than has at othor 
timos boon given both in Europe and Asia for similar services. 

1 Onno, Wilks, Ac. 

Cambridge's War in India, Appendix, p. 2. 

5 MSmoire pour Duplcix, p. 232. 
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attached to the French, and conscious that his only 
hopes of power or even safety depended on their sup¬ 
port. While with M. Dupleix, he was implicitly guided 
hy the advice of that statesman, and, after his march, 
the same influence was maintained by M. Hussy with 
the aid of Ragonat Rao, a I’rahmin in the French in¬ 
terest, who had been appointed prime minister to the 
viceroy. 4 

This was probably the time of the highest ascend¬ 
ancy of the French in India. They afterwards ex¬ 
tended their possessions and increased their military 
fame, but what they gained in greatness they lost 
in stability. 1 he English also had by that time 
begun to rise from the depressed state in which they 
had hitherto remained, and to show themselves the 
formidable rivals they afterwards proved. The 
passion of the French for military glory, combined 
with the natural quickness and versatility of their 
talents, enabled them to enter warmly into new designs, 
and at once to apply the whole of their abilities to their 
object, but even long success did something to relax 
their exertions, and repeated failures produced weari¬ 
ness and depression. The English were averse to 
entering on wars which they thought did not concern 
them, and had no readiness at adapting themselves to 
new situations. It was not until they were roused by 
opposition and by national rivalry that they engaged 
heartily in the contest and exerted all their faculties to 
succeed. When this was once done, they showed a 
stubborn and determined spirit which carried them, 
through good and bad fortune, to the final establish¬ 
ment of their empire in the East. 


* Scir-ul-Motdkherin , iii. 117. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Alarm of (lie English -Despatch of a force to TrichiuoHy—Struggle 
for the possession of V<»lcomla-Operations hef..ro Trichinopoly— 
A Uivo s_ early career—Rccommonds an attack on Arcot—Gallant 
defence of Arcot by Clive-French attack on Trichinopoly—Tho 
H .ja is assisted by the Dalwdi of Mysore-Clive’s victory over Itov./.a 
Sjiheb—-The advance of the English force under Lawrence and re- 
treat of the French— Opomtions against Seringham ^Clive’s personal 
ad ventures-Total destruction of French detachmm i l s-Despcrare 
circumstances of the French-Chanda S.ihob deserted by his chiefs 
Surrender of d’Autenil’s detachment—Negotiations for tho surren¬ 
der of Chanda Siihob—His fato—Capitulation of Law. 

At this juncture the fate of India hung on the 
transactions at Trichinopoly. If that place "'were sur¬ 
rendered or taken, the cause of Mohammed Ali was 
extinguished for ever : the expulsion of the English 
must speedily have followed, and all the great changes 
that have since taken place must have been stopped"in 
the commencement, or accomplished in some other form 
through the agency of the French. The importance of 
the crisis had become evident to the most obtuse, and 
as Mr. Saunders, the new Governor of Fort St. David, 
was a man of sound sense and firmness, the English 
henceforth laid aside their desultory operations, and 
pursued with steadiness a plan adopted on an enlarged 
a iew ol the politics of the Deckan. Their first measure 
was to strengthen and encourage Mohammed Ali. 
Major Lawrence had sailed for Europe, but they detached 
280 Europeans and 300 sepoys to Trichinopoly under 
the command of Captain Cope. This sign of vigour, to- 
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gcther with the death of Mozaffer Jang, which happened 
about the same time, determined Mohammed Ali to break 
off his negotiations. His situation was still full of 
danger. Chanda Saheb had repaired to Arcot, and had 
received the submission of all the chiefs and territories 
to the north of the Colcroon. The possession of Trichi- 
nopoly retained the southern countries in nominal obedi¬ 
ence to Mohammed Ali, but to make his authority practi¬ 
cally useful, he was obliged to detach a force of G,000 of his 
own troops with 30 Europeans into Tinavelly. While 
they were there, his own officer in Madura, the chief 
town of the country between that and Trichinopoly, 
revolted and declared for Chanda Saheb. The greater 
part of the English troops were sent to reduce him and 
were joined by those from Tinavelly. A breach was 
made, but although the Europeans and disciplined 
sepoys vied with each other in the spirit with which 
they attempted to storm, they were repulsed with heavy 
loss and constrained to retreat to Trichinopoly. On 
this occasion more than half of the nabob’s troops went 
over to the enemy, and about the same time Mohammed 
Ali received intelligence that Chanda Ssiheb was pre¬ 
paring to come against him without delay. On this he 
addressed fresh entreaties to the English Government 
for further supplies of troops, and promised cessions 
near Madras in return for their assistance. The English 
had before made up their minds to support him, and at 
this moment they had just been provoked and alarmed 
by an ostentatious manifestation of the superiority of 
the French, who in the course of a revenue survey 
surrounded the narrow territory of the English with 
their white flags, and even advanced those marks of their 
own pretensions within the hitherto admitted boundary. 
Animated by these feelings, they strained every nerve to 
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meet the exigency. They immediately prepared a de¬ 
tachment consisting of .500 Europeans (of whom 50 were 
cavalry), 100 negroes, and 1,000 sepoys, with eight field 
Pieces, under Captain Gingcn, a Swiss officer in their 
service, and only delayed its march until it should be 
countenanced by the junction of a small party belonging 
to Mohammed Ali, whom they studiously put forward 
as the principal in the war. As these troops advanced, 
they dislodged a garrison of Chanda Sdhcb's from 
Verdachelam, a strong pagod a about forty miles from 
fort St. David, the possession of which was necessary 
to secure the communication between that place and 
1 richinopoly. At an equal distance further on, and a 
little to the right of the direct road to Trichinopoly, 
they came in sight of Chanda Siiheb’s army encamped 
near A oleonda. This is a very strong hill fort, and 
from its situation it was of great importance to both 
parties to possess it. Before they reached Yolconda 
the English had been joined by a reinforcement sent 
to meet them from Trichinopoly, and now amounted 
to 000 Europeans, 1,000 Sepoys, and 5,000 of the 
nabob s troops. Chanda Sdhcb had a more numerous 
body of the same undisciplined soldiery, and the 
French mustered about GOO Europeans and 5,000 
sepoys. 1 

M. d’Autcuil, who commanded the French, was en¬ 
deavouring to prevail on the Mogul governor to admit 
him into the fort when the English arrived, and these 
last immediately entered on a similar negotiation. The 
governor amused both parties for a fortnight, till the 
English commander got impatient, and determined to 


Thero arc different accounts of this forco. Duplcix states tho Euro¬ 
peans at 400, La Dertiiire Involution at near 1,000, Major Lawrence at 
COO. 
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take the place by force. He failed in an attempt at a 
sudden escalade, and the governor called in the French. 
1 his was foreseen, and the English were drawn up to 
oppose the entrance of any troops into the place. Vet 
when the French appeared, instead of at once attacking 
them, the English commander assembled his principal 
officers to consult what was to be done. The hesitation 
of the officers begot distrust among the soldiers. While 
they were deliberating, the French approached the 
fort, and the action began, too late to intercept them. 
At this moment one of those incidents took place 
which show how easily fear infects small bodies even of 
bra\c men. A tumb ril in the French column was struck 
by a shot and blew up, on which (says Ormc) about 
100 of the Europeans, with M. d'Auteuil at their head, 
ran away to the fort of \ oleonda, where they were 
admitted. If this flight had been a deliberate stratagem 
it could not have been more successful. It put an end 
to the neutrality of the fort. A heavy fire opened from 
the walls, and the English, struck with a panic in their 
turn, fled most shamefully lrom the field, accompanied 
by some of their officers. The other officers endea¬ 
voured in vain to rally them. Abdul Walmb, the 
nabob’s brother, rode up to them and upbraided them 
with their cowardice, and, to complete their disgrace, 
the nabob’s troops stood their ground, and their own 
negroes remained in perfect order, and brought off the 
dead and wounded after they had been abandoned by 
the Europeans. All accounts agree, that the destruction 
of the English army was inevitable if the victory had 
been followed up ; but no pursuit was attempted, and 
we are left to wonder at the misconduct of both parties 
throughout the whole affair. Next day the English 
retreated twenty-fiv.e miles to the pass of Uttatoor on 
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the direct road to Trichinopoly. They maintained this 
post for three days, during which the same men whose 


behaviour had been so dastardly just before, conducted 
themselves with the greatest steadiness and courage. 
They repelled an attack by the whole of the enemy’s 
army ; but fearful of being cut off from Trichinopoly, 
they retreated on the fourth night, and after a* march 
of eighteen miles, arrived on the river Coleroon, within 
sight of that fortress. 


The city of Trichinopoly forms a parallelogram of 
two miles in length and one in breadth. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a double rampart of solid stone, with a wet 
ditch thirty feet broad. It stands on an extensive 
plain, on which arc several detached rocks affording 
advantageous posts, and which is cut by ravines and 
hollow ways capable of concealing and covering troops. 
The town is 500 yards from the Ciivcri, which bounds 
the plain on the north. 

This river rises in the Western Glntts and flows 
through the Mysore. It falls over a cascad e 150 feet 
high on its upper course, and is so rapid even at 
I richinopoly that when swelled by the rains it can 
scarcely be crossed even in boats. The Cilvcri divides 
into two branches about three miles above Trichinopoly 
and to the north-west of that city. The southern stream 
retains its name ; the northern is called the Coleroon. 
The two branches arc separated by a slip of land two 
miles broad at first, but soon getting narrower and 
continuing to contract until, at the end of thirteen 
miles, it would, if left to nature, have come to a point 
ami formed an island. Had this taken place the two 
rivers, reunited, would have flowed straight to the sea 
through the channel of the Coleroon, and the kingdom 
of 1 anjore would have been deprived of the Ciiveri, to 
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the numerous brandies of which it owes its great fer¬ 
tility. To obviate this calamity the Tanjorines raised 
a strong and broad mound a mile long, which prevents 
the encroachment of the rivers on the i sthmus until the 
nature of the ground causes them again to diverge, and 
widens the interval between them. As the destruction 
of this embankment by an enemy would be disastrous 
to Tanjorc, the mud fort of C oil ad i is erected for its 
protection at a distance of a mile. 

In the western part of the island (where it is 
broadest) and nearly opposite to Trichinopoly at a 
distance of two miles stands the great pagoda of 
Seringham, celebrated for its sanctity, and important in 
a military view from its extent and the solidity of its 
materials. It has seven walls, the outermost of which 
is four miles in circumference. Haifa mile eastward 
of Seringham is another pagoda called Jambu Kishna, 

remarkable for nothing but the extent of its enclo¬ 
sure. 

The operations now about to commence occupied 
three years, and the country just described became 
the scene of manoeuvres, stratagems, ambuscades, and 
adventures which we read with unabated interest 
through half a quarto volume of Orme, but of which 
only the most important can be touched on here. 

The English crossed the Coleroon on to the island 
in boats during the night. They first occupied the 
Pagoda of Seringham, but finally withdrew under the 
walls of Trichinopoly, the greater part of them encamp¬ 
ing on the south-western side. Chanda Saheb and the 
Preach occupied the pagodas, and leaving a garrison, 
proceeded across the island to the CYiveri. They drove Mi(ldIc c 
the English out of Coiladi (of which they had possessed 
themselves), and afterwards crossed the CYiveri. and AI> 
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encamped on the south bank to the east of Trichi- 
nopoly. 2 

The English were afterwards twice reinforced from 
Fort St. David, but after all had only GOO Europeans, 
while the French had 1)00, and were still more superior 
in the number of their sepoys. Chanda Saheb’s troops 
laid been constantly increasing, and were ten times 
more numerous than those of the nabob, which more¬ 
over were useless and inefficient. 3 


1 he reinforcements had been commanded by Clive, 
who had returned to the civil service after the siege of 
Devi Cota, but in the present active times had again 
joined the army, and was now made a captain for 
the skill and gallantry with which lie conducted these 
parties through many perils to their destination. lie 
was struck with the dispar ity between the assailants 
and defenders of Triehinopoly, and to restore the 
balance he proposed to the Government of Fort St. 
David to lead a detachment against Arcot itself, which 
had been exhausted of troops, and which the enemy 
might be expected to sacrifice all other objects to 
protect. 

Fort St. David and Madras were nearly stripped of 
their garrisons to form this detachment, and after all it 
only amounted to 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, with 
three field pieces, 'flic officers were eight in number, 
and all but two were writers and others never before 
employed in a military capacity. Their whole strength 


Onno, Lawrence, Duploix, La Ihmiire Revolution. 

1 There are great discrepancies in the accounts of the numbers of tho 
French. M. Law flatly contradicts M. Dupleix, and the latter is incon¬ 
sistent with himself. Of tho two I should givo most credit to M. Law, 
but 1 havo preferred that of Onnc (though more nearly approaching to 
Dupleix s), because ho had seen both accounts and had access to other 
materials besides. 
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hiy in their commander and in the confidence with 
which lie inspired them. 

k H Captain Clive was the son of a Shropshire gentleman 
of ancient family but moderate estate. He had given 
many proofs of a bold and decided character in his 
youth, though he made little progress in his studies. 
At eighteen he went out as a writer to Madras. For 
s °me time after his arrival he was not known to a single 
fanulyin the place, and was too shy or too proud°to 
court acquaintance .' 1 lie pined for home, and fell into 
one of those fits of depression to which he was liable 
through life. All this gloom was dispelled by the first 
appearance of military operations. After the capture 
of Madras he escaped in the disguise of a native. He 
afterwards obtained permission to serve with the army 
and showed himself the first in every danger and the 
coolest and clearest in every deliberation. Before this 
time he had been restless and insubordinate, but being 
now in his natural element, all his irregularities dis’ 
appeared. He showed no impatience of the yoke of 
military discipline, and early became the favourite of 
his commanding officer . 6 He was twenty-six years of 
age when he marched for Arcot, and his character has 
never been better described than it was in reference to 
that period by his friend and patron Major Lawrence. 

He was,’ says this gallant veteran, ‘a man of un¬ 
daunted resolution, of a cool temper, and a presence 
of mind which never left him in the greatest danger. 
Lorn a soldier ; for without a military education of any 
«ort, or much conversing with any of the profession, 
mi ns judgment and good sense he led an army like 

41 kttCr t0 ,lifl COUsin datod F °t ,r " ar y, 1745. Malcolm's Life of 
Malcolm t Lift of Clire; Buujraphia Britannia/. 
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an experienced officer aiul a brave soldier, with a pru¬ 
dence that certainly warranted success.’ 

He marched from Madras on August 26, and reached 
-vreot on the :51st. The garrison, though more than 
double Clive’s numbers, evacuated the place, and he 
marched in amidst the wonder of 100,000 spectators. 
The town being open, he took up his quarters in the 
hut. He there found goods belonging to merchants 
to the value of five lacs of rupees, all of which was 
immediately restored to the owners, and the inhabitants 
of the space within the walls were left undisturbed in 
their dwellings. Ilis first care was to lay in provisions, 
and to prevent active obstruction from the garrison, 
"hieh remained wit)’’I a few miles of the town, he 
repeatedly beat up their quarters, and kept then.’ on 
the defensive until they had increased their strength by 
recruits from the country and till Clive was obliged to 
send out part of his Small mrce to escort two chditccn- 
poundm[.which had been sent to him from Madras. 
* hey thibn- ventured on an attempt to recover the fort. 
'1 his attack, though persevered in for a whole night, was 
af last rejielled, but a much more serious contest was 
now impending. 

The occupation of Arcot had produced the desired 
impression af Trichinopoly. Four thousand of Chanda 
Sahcb’s best troops were sent to recover it ; they were 
joined oiuhcir march by 150 Europeans from Pondi¬ 
cherry and, after they reached Arcot, by the former 
garrison and by Mortczza Ali with 2,000‘ horse from 
V el lor. 'flic whole were under Chanda Sahcb’s son, 
1‘ozza Saheb. They entered Arcot on September 23. 
On the 21th Clive made a sally at noonday and pene¬ 
trated to the gates of the nabob’s palace, where llezza 
Saheb had fixed his head-quarters. This bold attack 
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Aras unsuccessful, but it left both parties impressed with 
a high opinion of the English. Clive’s force was now 
reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, with four 

; and the enemy had 1.50 Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, 3,000 horse, and .5,000 irregular 
infantry. The fort was a mile in circumference ° the 
wall was in many places ruinous, the rampart too 
narrow to admit of artillery, the p ara pet low and 
slightly built ; several of the towers were decayed, an 1 
none of them capable of receiving more than one piece 
of cannon ; the ditch was in most places fordable, in 
others dry, and it was crossed at each of the two gates 
by a solid causeway. As the garrison had but a anal I 
stock of provisions, it was nee*. ary to send away all 
the inhabitants except a few artificers. The enemy at 
first had no battering guns, but they threw shells into' 
the fort and kept up such a fire from the surrounding 
houses that they killed and wounded several of the 
garrison notwithstanding the care taken to kyep them 
concealed. On three different occasions they ktf'ed the 
sergeants who singly accompanied ('live in going the 
rounds. At the end of a fortnight the battering guns 
arrived ; they consisted of two eighteen-pounders and 
seven guns of smaller calibre. They soon dismounted or 
disabled the guns in the fort except one eighteen-pounder 
smd three field-pieces, and these were obliged to be kept 
out of fire and reserved for great occasions. 

The enemy were thus left to carry on their opera¬ 
tions unopposed, and in six days made a practicable 
breach fifty feet wide in the north-west part of (he fort 
Jhe garrison were indefatigable in counteracting this 
damage, men and officers labouring indiscriminately, 
and they so far succeeded in cutting off the breach that 
the enemy thought it advisable to begin a new one in 
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an opposite quarter. Other measures of attack and 
defence were undertaken by both parties, and at one 
time Mortezza Ali, affecting to have quarrelled with 
Kezssa Sahel), tried to tempt Clive into a sally by a 
promise of co-operation. 

During these proceedings the besieged had the 
mortification to learn that a reinforcement which they 
expected from Madras had been constrained to fall 
back ; the failure of provisions bc«ran also to he severely 
felt/’ and the new breach, in spite of all opposition, 
increased every day. In this desperate state of the 
garrison, Kezza Saheb offered honourable terms to all 
and a large sum of money to Clive, adding that in case 
of further resistance he would storm immediately and 
put every man to the sword. His proposals were 
scornfully rejected, and the motives which led to them 
were soon after disclosed. Moral* lhio of Guti had 
engaged in a confederacy in favour of Mohnmmed Ali, 
and was now within thirty miles of Arcot, and the 
reinforcement from Madras, increased in numbers, was 
again on its march under Captain Kilpatrick. It there¬ 
fore became evident that no time was to be lost in 
attempting to carry the fort by storm. The new breach 
was now thirty yards wide, but the ditch at its foot was 
not fordable, and the garrison had counterworked this 
breach as they had before done the other. Nevertheless 
an assault was ordered on all parts of the walls at once, 
to take place at daybreak next morning. This hap- 

* This circumstance drew forth a proof of generous solf-dovotion on 
the part of the sepoys, which showed how much they wero already at¬ 
tached to their leader and to the English cause. Tho rice (the only food 
left) was insuflicient to allow above half a ineal for oach man, and they re¬ 
quested that the wholo might be given to tho Europeans (whose labour as 
well as their habits requirod solid food), and that they might receive 
nothing but tho gruel in which it had been boiled.— Malcolm's Life of 
CUce , i. 90. 
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pcm,l to be one of the great days of the festival of 
Moharrem, when the Mussulmans commemorate the 
murder of the two sons of Ali, and are inflamed by 
mental and physical excitement to the highest pitch of 
religious frenzy. In this spirit they advanced to the 
attack. Besides multitudes that came with ladders to 
Ml the accessible parts of the wall, there were four 
principal columns directed against the two breaches and 
the gates. Clive had lain down to take a moment’s 
■deep, when he was awakened by the tumult which arose 
on every side. The attacks on the gateways were pre- 
C< < e< *y ‘ lephants, whose foreheads were protected by 
strong iron plates to enable them to burst open the 
gates, but these animals, terrified by the noise of the 
musketry and galled by the bullets, soon turned and 
trampled down the troops that followed them. A raft 
was launched on the ditch under the south-east breach • 
seventy men embarked on it, and in spite of opposition 
from the musketry, and from two field-pieces in the 
>reach (which were probably kept under by the fire of 
the storming-party on the bank), they had nearly made 
good their landing, when Clive, observing the bad aim 
, t,,e artillerymen, pointed one gun himself, and struck 
* °" n ,sc ' ( ‘i,d of the assailants; the rest were thrown 
»*to such confusion that they overset the raft, and those 
thought themselves fortunate who were able to escape 

Y swi,11In,n o- 1},lt t,,e most desperate attack was on 
ll,e breach to the north-west. There the ditch offered 
no obstruction, and the storming-party poured at once 
mto the breach, which they mounted with a mad im¬ 
petuosity, while many of those who could not find 
room to ascend, sat down under the wall to be at hand 
to relieve those in advance. These last passed the 
breach, and some were within all the defences before the 
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English gave fire. I hey at length opened their guns, 
and kept up an incessant discharge of musketry, those 
behind handing loaded muskets to the soldiers in the 
front rank. Every shot told, and shells with short 
fuses being thrown (like grenades) among the crowd, 
increased the general confusion. The first assailants 
gave way, and were succeeded by another and then 
another body, until, after the assault had continued 
on all parts for an hour, the enemy relinquished their 
attacks at once, and soon after retreated and disap¬ 
peared. . 'I his attack had been repulsed by no more 
than eighty Europeans and 120 sepoys (the rest being 
disabled by wounds and sickness), and this small party, 
besides serving five guns, fired 12,000 musket-cartridges 
during the storm. At daybreak the whole army had 
abandoned the town, and the garrison joyfully issued 
out and took possession of four pieces of artillery, four 
mortars, and a large quantity of ammunition which had 
been left behind. 

I his defence made a strong impression on the 
country, and was the first step to retrieve the British 
character in the East. 7 

After ( live had been joined by his own reinforce¬ 
ments and a body of Morar Kao’s horse, he set out in 
pursuit of Kcz/.a Sfiheb, whom he before long defeated 
and constrained to take refuge in Jinjf; GOO of the 

[Ormo (i. 200) concludes his narrative of this remarkable defonco 
with the following encomium on the horoic band: * Thus ended this siogo, 
maintained fifty days, under every disadvantage of situation and forco 
by a handful of men in their first campaign, with a Bpirit worthy of tho 
most votoran troops; and conducted by their young coinmnndor with 
indefatigablo activity, unshaken constancy, nnd undaunted conrngo; 
and, notwithstanding ho had at this time neither read books nor con¬ 
versed with men capablo of giving him much instruction in tho military 
art, all tho resources which ho employed in tho defonco of Arcot wore 
such ns are dictated by tho best masters in tho science of war.’— Ed.] 
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French sepoys of liis army deserted and came over to 
the English. 

The great pagoda of Conjcveram, between Areot and 
the coast, was still in possession of the French ; and 
Clive’s next operation was to dislodge them. He sum¬ 
moned the garrison, and as none of them understood 
English, they employed two officers whom they had 
made prisoners to interpret for them. Their names 
"ere Kevell and Glass. lo them the French command¬ 
ing officer dictated an answer to Clive, in which he warned 
him that if the pagoda was attacked, he would expose 
those prisoners on the walls. They wrote this, but 
added their entreaties that no regard to their safety 
should be allowed to interfere with the operations. 
Guns were brought from Madras and a breach begun, 
and the English lost an officer and several men before 
the enemy evacuated the pagoda . 8 

At the time when Clive marched for Arcot, the 
French at Trichi nopoly were waiting for battering guns 
from Caricdl. They arrived a few days after, amf the 
French began their operations: but they constructed 
their batteries at such a distance, and showed so much 


more care to defend themselves than attack their oppo¬ 
nents, that the English began to treat their attack 
uith contempt, and became ashamed of the awe in 
which they had stood of so unskilful an enemy. Ibit 
though secure in a military view, the situation of the 
garrison was by no means encouraging. Mohammed 
Ali had no territory left from which he could draw re¬ 
sources for the pay and provision of his own troops or 
his allies. The French were much stronger in regular 
troops than the English ; and the* great superiority of 
Chanda Sdheb’s irregulars made him formidable from 


The account of the siege of Arcot is entirely from Orme. 
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tlie power it gave him of cutting off communications. 
_ Mohammed Ali’s chief dependence was on a negotiation 
which he for some time had been carrying on with the 
Kaja ot Mysore. The territory of this prince lay on the 
tableland between the Eastern and Western Ghats. It 
was about 200 miles in length and 150*in breadth, 
and the southern part of it extended to within thirty 
miles of Trichinopoly on the east. The ancient line of 
its princes had lately been set aside, and the present 
iV.ja was a pageant in the hands of his minister called 
in that country ‘ the Dalwai.’ The name of the present 
Dal wj'ii was Nanj Raj, a man of great presumption and 
little judgment. He was prevailed upon by extrava¬ 
gant promises on the part of Mohammed Ali, to afford 
his zealous assistance in the defence of Trichinopoly, 
and even to subsidise Mordr Rrio with G,000 men for 
the same service. While the siege of Arcot was still 
going on, Nanj Raj assembled an army at Canir, a 
place within his frontier, about forty miles from Trichi¬ 
nopoly, and about the same time, Monir Riio entered 
the Carnatic at a point further to the north, from whence 
he sent assistance to Clive, as has been related. The 
Dalwai’s force consisted of . r >,000 horse and 10,000 
infantry. Among these last was a body of a few 
hundreds, partially disciplined, through the means of 
French deserters, by Ilcidcr Naik 9 or Hcider Ali, after¬ 
wards the most formidable enemy ever opposed to the 
British power in India. The rest of the Mysore troops 
were more inexperienced and unskilful than those of 
any other native prince. Monir Jbio’s cavalry were 
chosen men, Mussulmans and Ihijputs as well as 
Marattas, w’ell mounted and armed, and habituated to 

„ °* 1,onour in tho Dockan equivalent to that of chief or com¬ 

mander. It is now employed for non-commissioned officers of sepoys cor¬ 
responding with that of corporal. {YvM Glossary of Indian Ten,!*.)- Ed.] 
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war under tlicir active leader, one of the ablest oflieers C'Hai* 
India ever produced, and unceasingly engaged in hos- ' 
tilitics on his own account, or as a subsidised auxiliary. 

lhe Dalwai on his approach gave signs of his irre¬ 
solution and military ignorance. A French detachment 
being sent to oppose him he did not venture to move 
until joined by a similar party from Trichinopoly, and 
even then he proposed that the Knglish should make a 
false attack on the enemy during the night, while he 
prosecuted his march under cover of the darkness. 

I he Knglish complied, and while engaged in the pro¬ 
posed diversion, they perceived the Mysoreans, whose 
retreat was to be so secret, passing across the plain with 
ten thousand lights, as if they had been marching in Kobru- 
proeession at an Indian wcddiiK’ - . 1 

O 

i he accession of Mysore to the party of Moh aimned 
Ali had induced the Raja of Tanjorc to engage in the 
same cause. He sent his general, Manikji, with 3,000 
horse and 2,000 foot to join the camp at Trichinopoly, 
and his example was followed by Tondiman, the Poligar 
or chief of a territory situated to the southward of the 
raja s country, whose force was composed of400 horse and 
>>,000 ciilis, or colcris, a forest tribe of predatory habits. 

Ihese reinforcements made Mohammed Ali’s army 
more numerous than Chanda Sdhcb’s, for he had in all 
20,000 horse and 20,000 foot, while Chanda Saheb’s 
force, though likewise increased by contingents from 
the southward, amounted to no more than 15,000 horse 
and 20,000 foot. 

lhe increase of numbers, however, was of little 
avail as long as the French remained superior in regu¬ 
lar infantry. The Government of Fort St. David made 
every exertion to remove this disadvantage, but before 

1 Omic, i. 211. 
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their preparations were completed, they were disturbed 
by the reappearance of Rezza Saheb, who had assembled 
a force of 400 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 2,500 
horse, with a large park of artillery, and invaded the 
Company’s territory to the south-west of Madras. 
Clive marched against him with 380 Europeans, 1,300 
sepoys, and six field-pieces. 11 is plan was to beat up the 
enemy s camp, but as lie approached he found it evacu¬ 
ated. Rezza Saheb had marched with a view to sur¬ 


prise Arcot, where he had bought over some native 
officers of the garrison. The plot was discovered before 
he arrived, and lie was already on his return, when 
ivc set oft to prevent bis design, and was hastening 
towards Arcot, when he came unexpectedly on Rczza 
Sahcb’s army in the neighbourhood of Coveripiik. It 
was growing dark at the time, and Clive’s first notice 
of his situation was given by a battery of nine pieces of 
cannon, which opened on him within 250 yards. The 
battle thus begun was continued by moonlight, with 
all the alarms and vicissitudes natural to so extraordi¬ 
nary a circumstance. It ended towards morning in 
the defeat of Rezza Siilicb, who left fifty Europeans and 
300 sepoys dead on the field. The English had forty 
Europeans and thirty sepoys killed, and more of each 
wounded. They took nine guns, three cohorns, and sixty 
European prisoners, and as Rczza SlUieb’s force soon 
after dispersed, they recovered for the nabob a country 
yielding 400,000 pagodas of annual revenue. 

After this Clive went to Fort St. David and was 
appointed to conduct a great convoy, escorted by 400 
Europeans, 1,100 sepoys, and eight field-pieces, to Tri- 
chinopoly, an operation which was to decide the fate of 
the siege and of the war. 

When he was on the point of marching, Major 
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Lawrence arrived from England and took the command 
as senior ollicer. Olive evinced no disappointment at 
this unexpected supersession, lie cheerfully put him¬ 
self under his old commander, who on his part showed 
him all his former kindness and confidence, without 
the smallest jealousy pf a reputation which was already 
eclipsing his own. The speedy arrival of the detach¬ 
ment was rendered more necessary than ever by the 
increased dissensions among the European officers and 
the discontents of the native allies, which threatened to 
break up the force. Lawrence marched from Fort St. 
David on March 17, and arrived within ten miles of 
Trichinopoly on the 27th. 

Dupleix, who was fully sensible of the importance 
of this convoy, had issued positive orders to M. Law, 
who commanded the French force, to intercept it at all 
hazards. M. Law drew up his force for the purpose, 
but Lawrence, by a mixture of dexterity and boldness, 
distracted his attention by manoeuvres of the troops 
from the town, while he himself advanced by an unex¬ 
pected road, and after a partial engagement brought his 
whole convoy into Trichinopoly. 

J’he English and their allies were now in a state to 
cope with the enemy in the field, and they soon after 
made an attack on his camp which though unsuccessful 
induced M. Law to retire to the island, where he should 
be out of the reach of similar disturbance. Chanda 
Sdlicb strenuously opposed this intention, but when he 
found he could not prevail with M. Law, he had no 
choice but to join him in his retreat. They marched 
on the same night ; the French took up their quarters 
in the pagoda of Jambu Kishna, and Chanda Srilieb in 
that of Seringham, his horse and many of his other 
troops being encamped close b y.V _ 
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1 his retreat was a fatal measure. When they could 
no longer carry on the siege, they should have retired 
towards Pondicherry, so as to allow their reinforcements 
tojoiii them at a distance from Lawrence’s force, but 
they probably conceived that this junction might be 
effected at Seringham, and that they would lose less 
reputation if they appeared to maintain their ground. 

It is possible they might not have been disappointed 
if they had had to deal with a less enterprising enemy. 
I hey could not be attacked in their present position, 
and the road was still open for their reinforcements and 
supplies. I o deprive them of this advantage required 
a bold and hazardous step. If a part of the British 
force were stationed to the north of the Coleroon, while 
the rest remained on the south of the Caveri, the 
enemy s communications would be entirely cut off and 
he would be constrained either to fight at a disadvan¬ 
tage or to surrender ; but, on the other hand, the least 
deficiency of skill or vigilance on the part of the com¬ 
mander of either division would expose him to be over¬ 
whelmed singly by the whole power of the French 
I he plan nevertheless occurred to Clive, who suggested 
it to the commanding officer; Lawrence entered into 
it with his usual frankness and cordiality, and so far 
was he from envying the author that he determined to 
give the command of the separate detachment to Clive 
himself, at the hazard of offending all the senior officers. 

On the night of April G, Clive began his march with 
100 Luropeans, 700 sepoys, 1,000 Tanjore horse, and 
.1,000 of Mordr I?do’s under Eunas Khan. He had 
with him two battering guns and six field-pieces. 

AN ith this force he took up a position at Samiavcrain, 
ten miles from Seringham and fifteen from Uttatoor, the 
pass already mentioned on the great road from Pondi- 
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cherry. There were two pagodas in this village, a 
quarter of a mile from each other; these lie strengthened 
hy works, and allotted one to the sepoys and another 
to the Europeans; the irregulars encamped around 
them. Immediately alter this he took Lalgudy, a village 
on the Coleroon, where the enemy had collected a great 
supply of grain. 1 le was preparing to besiege Pitchanda, 
a fort commanding the ford opposite Seringham. when 
he was called off by intelligence from the northward. 
M. Dupleix, though deeply wounded by what he thought 
the misconduct of M. Law, applied himself with un¬ 
broken spirit to repair the evils it had occasioned. His 
repeated applications for recruits and reinforcements 
from 1 ranee had been neglected, and it was with 
difficulty he could assemble 120 Europeans and '>()() 
sepoys, to escort a great convoy of provisions and 
stores which he prepared to despatch for Serimdiam, 
He sent M. d Auteuil in command, with orders to 
supersede M. Law on his arrival. M. d’Auteuil, 
having reached Uttatoor on April 14, resolved imme¬ 
diately to push on to Seringham in the night, leaving 
Clives detachment at some distance on his left. It 
was this news that called off Clive from his intended 
siege. lie marched to intercept d’Auteuil, and that 
oflieer being informed of his movement, fell back on 
C ttatoor. Clive finding no signs of the convoy where 
he expected it, suspected some stratagem of the enemy, 
and hastened back to his own camp. Meanwhile M. 
Law, having heard of Clive’s march, and being igno¬ 
rant of his return, ordered eighty Europeans and 700 
sepoys to march at nightfall and attack the small body 
which he imagined to be left at Samiaveram. Forty 
of the Europeans were English deserters. They 
reached the skirts of the camp about midnight, and 
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were challenged by the advanced guard of English 
sepoys, on which the officer of the deserters stepped 
out and told them lie was sent by Major Lawrence to 
reinforce C aptain Clive. 1 lie sepoys receiving his 
answer in English, and hearing the other deserters 
speak the same language, admitted the detachment 
without suspicion, and sent one of their number to 
conduct it to head-quarters. They passed unquestioned 
through the Maratta camp, until they reached the lower 
pagoda, when they were challenged by the sentinel. 
They replied by a volley into the pagoda, and into 
an adjoining choultry, 2 where Clive lay asleep. The 
Europeans then rushed into the pagoda, and put all 
they met to the bayonet. Clive started out of his 
sleep, and, imputing the firing to his own sepoys 
alarmed at some attack on the skirts of the camp, ran 
to the upper pagoda to bring down the Europeans. 
He found them already under arms, and returned with 
200 of them to the choultry. lie there found a large 
body of sepoys facing in the direction of Scringham, and 
firing at random. Their position confirmed his im¬ 
pression that they were his own sepoys, and, leaving the 
Europeans about twenty yards in their rear, he went 
among them and ordered them to cease firing, re¬ 
proaching them with their unnecessary alarm, and even 
striking some of them. At last one of the sepoys who 
understood a little French, discovering that he was an 
Englishman, attacked and wounded him in two places 
with his sword, but, finding himself on the point of 
being overpowered, ran off to the lower pagoda. Clive, 
exasperated at such insolence from one (as he supposed) 
of his own men, pursued him to the gate ; where to his 

2 A building for the accommodation of travellers. In the Carnatic, 
they aro generally of stone and supported by pillars. 
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great surprise he was accosted by six Frenchmen. 11 is 
usual presence of mind did not fail him in this critical 
situation ; he told the Frenchmen that he was come 
to offer them terms, that if they would look out they 
would see they were surrounded, and that they must 
expect no quarter unless they immediately submitted. 
Three of the number ran into the pagoda with this 
intelligence, and the other three gave up their arms 
and followed Clive to the place where he had left his 
Europeans, when with eight more, who had been made 
prisoners as they were reconnoitring, they were sent 
oil in the custody of a sergeant’s guard. The sergeant, 
not knowing that the lower pagoda was in possession 
of the enemy, carried them thither ; and on delivering 
them over to the guard, found out his error, but such 


was the confusion among the French, that he was 
allowed to retire unmolested. By this time Clive had 
assembled his troops, and his first object was to recover 
the pagoda. The French and the deserters defended 
it desperately, and killed an officer and fifteen men. 
The attack was then suspended till daybreak, at which 
time the French commanding officer made a sally, with 
the intention of forcing his way through the enemy ; 
but he was himself killed with twelve of his men by a 
volley from the English, and the rest were obliged to 
return to the pagoda. Clive then advanced to parley, 
and being weak with loss of blood, leaned stooping 
forward on the shoulders of two sergeants. The deserters 
had nothing to hope from a surrender, and their officer, 
to cut off all treaty came forward, and addressing Clive 
with abusive language, fired his musket at him. The 
ball missed him, but went through the bodies of the 
sergeants, and both fell mortally wounded. Alarmed 
at the probable consequence of this outrage, the French 
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immediately surrendered. Their sepoys had marched 
oh' as soon as they were aware of the numbers of the 
English, and were allowed to pass the camp as quietly 
as when they entered. Eunas Khan was now sent in 
pursuit of them. When overtaken, they flung away 
their arms and dispersed, and in this defenceless state 
they were inhumanly cut off to a man. Besides the 
escapes already mentioned, Clive had another, which 
was not discovered till the hurry of the day was over, 
when it was found that the volley which the enemy had 
fired into the choultry where he was sleeping had 
shattered a box that lay under his feet, and killed a 
servant who slept close by him. 8 

1 lie total loss of this detachment was a severe blow- 
to the French, and the subsequent operations of the 
English greatly straitened their supplies. 

Their hopes now rested on the junction ofd’Auteuil 
and his convoy, and it was the object of the English 
to cut it off while beyond reach of their support. For 
this purpose Captain Dalton (who had returned from 
Europe) was sent with a strong detachment, and, 
though he did not fully succeed, he drove d’Autcuil 
to a distance, and forced him to take refuge under 
the walls of Volconda. On his return Dalton found 
that the Coleroon had risen so as to cut off all 
communication both with the' island and the town, and 
that Clive had seized the opportunity to renew his 
attack on Pitchanda. To forward this service, he 
put the whole of his detachment under Clive (his 
junior officer) and declared his own intention to 
serve ns a volunteer. During the movements prepara- 

3 Though I have carefully retained Ormo’s words ns far ns my space 
allowed, yet to do justice to his narrative, I must refer my reader to tho 
original, i. 22C. 
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tory to rhe siege, the English took possession of a «i,v 

mound close to the Colcroon, and saw the whole of _ v 

Clinnda Saheb’s camp spread out beneath them, within 

gunshot. '1 hey immediately opened a cannonade, and 

produced all the alarm and disorder that might be 

expected in a native camp. Men and women, elephants 

camels horses and oxen, were all mingled together in 

the midst of uproar and confusion. The pressure of 

the crowd lor a time retarded their flight, but in two 

hours they were all out of reach of the guns on the 

nound. I hey hurried towards the opposite side of the 

pagodas, but before they could settle there, they were 

hred on from the town of Trichinopoly, and obliged 

to renew their flight to the part of the island cast of 

the pagodas, where they at length found themselves in 
safety. 

Next day the breach at Pitclianda was practicable 
am as the storming party was advancing, the garrison 
made signs ol surrender. Unfortunately they were mis. 
nder-stood by the sepoys, who rushed to the assault, 

,Z * ^ T be st °l , P« 1 lj y the exertions of 

the ofteers and the diseipline of the Europeans they 

,"d 6everal ° f tlic gnrrison and drove fifteen into the 
Co eroon, where they were drowned. The garrison con- >i„v is. 
teo of seventy Europeans and 200 sepoys. A D l7y - 

The communications of the French were now com¬ 
pletely cut off^ and their encampment again exposed to 
cannonade. I his circumstance and the straits to which 
icy were otherwise reduced determined most of Chanda 
Mich s chiefs to quit him. He received the intimation 
, ! tem l’ er “ nd firmness, lamented that lie could not 

t “V raS <1Ue t0 the tr °° 1,s ’ but Poised 

m full satisfaction when his better fortune should 
urn, and in the mean time gave up the greater part 
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of his elephants, camels, and other effects as a part of 
their arrears. 

The best of these troops joined the English, others 
went to the Mysoreans, very few to the nabob. Those 
belonging to dependent chiefs returned to their own 
countries. On the fourth day not a tent was standing 
in the island. Only 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot re¬ 
mained with Chanda S&heb, and these took refuge iu 
Seringham. The French also drew all their sepoys, now 
reduced to 2,000, into the other pagoda. 

On the same day Lawrence crossed into the island, 
and the rest of the allied army closed in on the enemy ; 
but they had still so large a space to surround that 
a spirited exertion on the part of M. Law might easily 
have enabled him to force his way through the circle. 
He preferred waiting for his reinforcement, and d’Au- 
teuil determined on a desperate effort to relieve him ; 
but his plan, though well concerted, was frustrated by 
Clive, who interposed between him and the island and 
forced him to retire on Yolconda.* He was pursued to 
that place by Clive, and was driven from one line of 
defence to another until he had no retreat left but the 
hill fort, and this also was p recltide d by the perfidy of 
the Mussulman governor, who had secretly submitted 
to Mohammed Ali and threatened to fire on his former 
allies. There was now no alternative but to surrender: 
the capitulation was made out in the name of Mohammed 
Ali, and 100 Europeans, 300 sepoys, and 350 horse 
laid down their arms and gave up the convoy they were 
escorting for M. Law. The horsemen and sepoys were 
as usual disarmed and set at liberty. 

Before he received intelligence of this disaster 
M. Law was distressed for provisions, and was fully 
sensible of his desperate situation. He had nothing to 
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fear for himself beyond the mortification of being made 
prisoner ; but another fate lie thought awaited Chanda 
Siiheb if he should fall into the hands of his exasperated 
enemies. Chanda Siiheb had continually urged M. Law 
t° join with him in a vigorous effort to extricate them- 
selves ; but, finding his opinion disregarded, he became 
a prey to anxiety and dejection which destroyed his 
spirit and undermined his health. On a consultation 
between him and M. Law it was agreed to attempt to 
gain over some one of the confederates, who might allow 
Chanda Saheb to escape through his lines. Manikji, the 
Tanjorc general, being on ill terms with the prime 
minister in his own country, was thought to be the 
most accessible to such solicitations. A negotiation 
was opened ; Manikji entered on it with every appear¬ 
ance of sincerity; a large sum of money was paid to 
him, and much more was promised on condition of his 
engaging to favour Chanda Saheb’s escape to Carical. 

I he Lnglish had hitherto been prevented attacking the 
pagodas for want of battering guns. At this timclhcir 
train arrived from Devi Cota, and they immediately 
summoned M. Law to surrender. The occurrence of 
this crisis left Chanda Sdheb no more time for re¬ 
flection, and he agreed with Manikji to come over to 
him that very night. When he drew near to the 
Tanjorc* lines his anxiety about his probable treatment 
revived ; he sent on an officer to require further as¬ 
surances, and especially the delivery of a hostage for 
his safety. His emissary was blinded by the plausible 
arguments and calm manner of Mdnikji, and, the further 
to deceive him, he was shown the palankeen and the 
escort which were to convey Chanda Saheb to Carical. 
His report, and the necessity of his own situation in¬ 
duced Chanda Saheb to proceed without further hesi- 
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tation ; but he had no sooner passed the Tanjorine 
guard than he was rudely seized, carried to a tent, and 
put in irons. 

The native allies were immediately apprised of 
Chanda Sahcb’s seizure, and spent the night in de¬ 
liberating on his fate. Each insisted on having the 
custody of the prisoner. Mohammed Ali felt that he 
could never be secure while his rival was in any hands 
but his own ; the Mysoreans expected a great addition 
to their influence from having the disposal of so im¬ 
portant a person ; Mordr Rao was intent on the profits 
of a ransom ; and each of these considerations had some 
share in influencing the Tanjorines. In the morning 
they all assembled at Lawrence’s tent, where the debate 
of the night was renewed. Lawrence took no part in 
the discussion till, finding that they would never come 
to an agreement, he proposed that the prisoner should 
be entrusted to the English. This plan, as might be 
expected, was equally unacceptable to all the claimants, 
and the conference broke up without coming to a 
decision. 

Manikji was now assailed by threats and promises 
from the other native powers ; and, though the English 
remained silent, lie did not feel secure that they might 
not also insist on compliance with their own proposal. 
He therefore paid a visit to Lawrence to sound him on 
the subject, and soon found that he meant to interfere 
no further. After this Manikji returned to his own en¬ 
campment and ordered the head of his prisoner to be 
struck off. Orme is of opinion that he resorted to this 
enormity as the only way of freeing himself from the 
importunity of the allies; but Wilks (with much greater 
probability and with the support of native authority) 
relates that he committed it at the instigation of 
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Mohammed Ali. Though the others might be desirous 
of having him in their custody, the nabob alone could 
profit by his death ; and no bribe would be too con¬ 
siderable for him to pay for the removal of so dangerous 
a rival. IIis head was sent to Mohammed Ali, and. 
after being exposed to every insult, was formally de¬ 
spatched as if to the Emperor at Delhi ; but this cere¬ 
mony was only to deceive the populace, and the head 
was really made over to the Raja of Mysore and hung 
as a trophy on the walls of his capital. 1 

Lawrence’s first summons to M. Law was sent on 
the day preceding Chanda Sahcb’s flight, and was 
replied to in such a strain as should prevent any sus¬ 
picion that he was reduced to so desperate a resource. 
Next day the demand was renewed more peremptorily, 
and M. Law was only given till the succeeding day at 
noon to decide. M. Law pleaded the peace between 
the french and the English, and Lawrence replied that 

he was only mediator between the former and the 

nabob. 


♦ i . Waa tI,c an,,,,os,t y with "Web this struggle was distinguished, 

ut Duplou, quoted by Mill, does not hesitate to affirm that Chanda 
hcb was “unlercd by Lawrence’s express com man. 1, and the accusation 
was repeated by Lully. Ormo in his narrative says that Law. from the 
prejudices of national animosity, concluded that if the English got him 
into their power they would not withhold him from the nabob, and there¬ 
fore suggested the expedient named in the text. It must be admitted 
that Lawrence’s exertions in Chanda Sahcb’s favour wore vory feeble, and 
confined to the suggestion that he might be handed over to the English ; 
but when this was rejected by the confederates ho interfered no further. 
It w true, as remarked by H. H. Wilson in a note to this passage in 
ill s History, that the English at this period were not »<• well assured of 
their power as to lie prepared to dictate to the native powers with whom 
7 "’’Operated. It may be added they were auxiliaries in Ibis war and 
did not feel their honour deeply concerned in the acts of their allies, witness 
t icir conduct in supporting the IMja of Tanjoro in his breach of faith with 
Mysore. If Lawrence's position was such as to enable him to insist on 

ianda Sdhcb’s good treatment, why did not the unfortunate prince 
surrender to him I—Ed.] 1 

x 2 
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In this prince’s name a capitulation was signed. 
The French gave up their guns, stores, and ammunition. 
The officers were released on their parole. It may be 
presumed that the sepoys were dismissed as usual, but 
the Europeans, negroes, and native Portuguese remained 
prisoners of war. . t W.. \*\m 
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CONTINUANCE OF THE STRUGGLE IN THE DKCKAN. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

March of Mozaffcr Jang anil Bussy to HeiderAbJil—Conflict with the 
PatAn Nal>ob.s—Death of Mozaffcr Jang and accession of Salabat 
Jang—Stomi of Carmil—Ascendancy of Bussy, and cessions to the 
French Duplcix’a exertions to raise a new field force— Moliam..,,..! 
AH’s engagements with Mysore—New conflicts witli the French and 
English—Clive returns to Europe-Gh.lzi-u-iltn invades the Deckan- 
Ilis death—Crisis at Trichinopoly—Operations of Lawrence—Con¬ 
fusion III the north of the Carnatic—Superiority of the French and 
their allies-Lawrence’s gallant attack on the French position-His 
success—Renewed diflicultics—Second attack, and retreat of the 
French Success of the Nabob in the North—The attack on Trichi- 
nopoly—Itrt failure. 


1 ill, disastrous issue of the sie^re of Trichinopoly struct 
the French with consternation, but it only served t< 
stimulate the exertions of their governor and to cal 
forth fresh proofs of his abilities and firmness. Hi: 


pride, which had alienated the minds of all his country¬ 
men, enabled him to stand up alone against the dangers 
which environed him, and to rely on the resources of 
his own genius for finally triumphing over all his 
enemies. Ilis confidence was justified by his success iu 
other quarters, where his plans had at times seemed as 


near to failure as they now were in the Carnatic. 


When Mozaffcr Jang marched from Pondicherry in 
the beginning of January 1751, the detachments which 


accompanied him under M. Bussy consisted of 300 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with ten field-pieces, and 
his own army was the same which had so lately served 
under Ndsir Jang. He proceeded towards Heiderahiid 
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through a friendly country until the end of the month, 
when he reached the possessions of the Nabob of 
Caddapa. So well had the Patdn princes dissembled 
their animosity that lie entered their territory as securely 
as he would his own. Some skirmishes which imme¬ 
diately took place between his troops and those of the 
country were ascribed to accidental disputes ; nor was 
premeditated hostility suspected even when the Caddapa 
troops got engaged with Mozaffer Jang’s rearguard ; but 
on this occasion they happened to attack the part of 
the line of march which was allotted to the viceroy’s 
harem, and Mozaffer Jang was so incensed at this 
insult that he halted his army, and could scarcely be 
dissuaded by M. Hussy from leading it against the 
nabob. A messenger was despatched on his part and 
another on Hussy’s to demand an explanation ; to the 
former the nabob replied in terms of defiance, but sent 
a respectful answer to Hussy, offering to accept of his 
mediation. 1 lie difference of the language stung the 
viceroy to the quick, and filled him with impatience to 
show that he could enforce his own authority indepen¬ 
dently of his ally. It was by this time ascertained that 
the three nabobs were fully prepared for war, and that 
they were drawn up in the mouth of a defile on the 
road to Ilciderabiid. 'flic whole army was immediately 
put in motion against them, and Mozaffer Jang hurried 
on to the attack without waiting for the French 
auxiliaries. The troops of the nabobs, though very 
inferior in number, were mostly Patrins, and defended 
themselves with so much bravery that the viceroy’s 
impetuosity availed him nothing, and the repulse of his 
troops was complete. The arrival of the French changed 
the fortune of the day, and compelled the Pat&ns to 
retreat, when Mozaffer Jang once more separated from the 
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French and pushed on eagerly in the pursuit. It seemed 
easy now to revenge himself on his broker, enemies. 
The Nabob of Shiinur was overtaken and cut to pieces ; 
the Nabob of Caddapa lied desperately wounded from 
the field ; and the Nabob of Carniil, being hotly pressed 
by Mozaffer Jang in person, turned with the handful of 
troops that surrounded him and charged the elephant of 
his pursuer. Mozaffer Jang met him with equal spirit, 
and had raised his sword to make a blow, when his 
antagonist struck him in the forehead with a javelin and 
drove it through his skull into the brain. He fell dead, 
but the nabob with his small band was instantly over¬ 
powered and cut to pieces. 1 It made a strong impression 
on the natives to sec the murder of Nasir Jang so soon 
avenged on the principal actors by each other’s hands. 

The death of the viceroy dissolved the only tie that 
held his army together, and destroyed the charm by 
which the French gave to their military ascendancy the 
colour of a legal government. Mozaffer Jang’s title rested 
on his success alone ; and his only son, a mere infant, 
could not afford even the sanction of a name to those 
in the exercise of power. The troops mutinied for their 
arrears ; each chief was busied in his own projects and 
suspicions of all his neighbours. It seemed likely that 
the army would break up or declare for the legal heirs 
of Asof Jsih, whom the French had been the means of 
supplanting. 

M. Bussy lost not a moment in seizing the crisis. 
The three younger brothers of Nasir Jang were 
prisoners in the camp, and he determined to secure for 
himself the merit of placing one of them on the throne, 
lie chose Saldbat Jang, the eldest, who, while Ghazi-u- 
din’s pretensions remained in abeyance, was the legal 

' Ormo. 
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representative of his family. A title so well founded 
;md so promptly asserted was immediately acquiesced 
in by the chiefs and army, 2 the administration continued 
to be carried on by Itdgonrtt Ibis, and the influence of 
the french was placed on as firm a basis as ever. All 
these events succeeded each other in the course of one 
day, and the army some time after resumed its march 
towards the capital. They passed through the Caddapa 
territory unopposed, but when they reached Carniil 
they found the town garrisoned by 4,000 Patdns pre¬ 
pared to defend the widow and family of the late nabob. 
It was determined to make a severe example of this 
place, as well in revenge for the death of Mozaffer as 
lor the purpose of inspiring a terror of the French arms. 

I he I'atans of Carniil are of a tribe very long settled 
in India. They belong to a small community of 
Mahometan fanatics called Glicir Mclidfs, and their 
sectarian spirit gives them a peculiar character dis¬ 
tinguished from the other descendants of the Afghans. 
One of the tenets of their sect, which sanctions the 
murder of heretics, makes them familiar with assassina¬ 
tion ; the practice of this crime, joined to their love of 
money and their usurious dealings, render them dreaded 


as well as disliked ; and from this circumstance, together 
with their bravery, they arc generally the great actors 
in every scene of treachery and bloodshed throughout 
the Deckan. The same character applies in many 
particulars to their neighbours at Caddapa. Such a 
people might have been expected to make a desperate 
defence ; but, though their town was strong, the forti¬ 
fications were in ruins, and they were unable to with¬ 
stand the powerful artillery and the discipline of the 
1' rench. The place was stormed at several points, the 


• Mtmoirc pour Busty, 
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whole of the garrison was put to the sword, and many 
of the inhabitants shared the same fate. Carniil and 
Caddapa were annexed to Addni, the former jagir of 
Mozaffer Jang, and the whole united was conferred on 
the son of that usurper. 


The extirpation of the conspirators against Mozaffer 
Jang was only the prelude to a more serious contest 
that threatened his successor. Salabat Jang had scarcely 
crossed the Kislina when he was met by 25,000 
Marattas under the personal command of the Peshwa, 
Kalaji IUo. This prince had entered into a league 
with Ghazi-u-din. had levied a contribution of 150,000/. 
from Aurangfibad (the chief authority of which place 
was secretly disposed to Glmzi-u-din), and now appeared 
as the ally of the lawful viceroy and as the precursor 
of his appearance in the territories of his father. The 
Maratta army, however, disappeared as suddenly as it 
had presented itself. Domestic troubles of the utmost 


importance compelled Balajf to retrace his steps without 
delay,■' and left the viceroy at liberty to pursue his 
march to Ileiderdbdd. 
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He made his entry in great pomp, and took formal 2 . 
possession of the government. His first attention was A “ 1751 
directed to rewarding his allies. Gratuities were be¬ 
stowed on the officers according to their rank, from 
100,000/. to the commander-in-chief, to 5,000/. to each 
ensign. The future pay of the troops was settled with 
equal liberality. A captain, besides being furnished 
with carriage for his baggage, had 100/. a month, a 
lieutenant 50/., an ensign 30/., a serjeant 9/., and a 
private soldier G/. A communication was opened with 
Masulipatam, and from that port (only 220 miles dis¬ 
tant) the French were supplied with recruits of men, 


3 See ii. 047. Book xii. chap. iii. 
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stores, and ammunition. Bussy was thus enabled 
afterwards to increase his Europeans to 500 and to 
arm new sepoys, whom he recruited in the country, 
making with the old ones 5,000 sepoys. 

Saldbat Jang did not remain long at his capital. The 
threatened appearance of Ghdzi-u-din, the disaffection 
of Aurangabad and the prospect of renewed invasion 
hy the Marattas, required his presence on his northern 
frontier, and he set off for Aurangdbdd within a month 
after his arrival. 


To give the greater weight to his authority, lie had 
recourse to a practice not unusual in the remote pro¬ 
vinces of Asiatic empires. He forged a patent from 
the Great Mogul, appointing him viceroy of the 
Deckan, and caused it to be delivered to him by a pre¬ 
tended messenger from Delhi, whom he went out in 
person to meet and received with all the respect and 
honours which he could have shown to the Emperor 
himself.' 


Saldbat Jang reached Aurangdbdd on June 18 ; and 
in the month of August, Bdlaji Rdo, having settled his 
internal disorders, again invaded and ravaged the Mogul 
territory at the head of 40,000 men. The character 5 of 
the French auxiliaries acquired fresh lustre on this 
occasion. AY liilc at Aurangdbdd, their discipline and 
orderly conduct had commanded the respect of the 
natives ; and they now established the superiority of the 
viceroy over an enemy with whom he had seldom on 


Ghiizi-u-dln s rotation to tho court of Dolhi at this poriod makes tho 
imiio of this pntont improbable, but is not conclusive against its authen¬ 
ticity. No Buch patent, however, is mentioned by any writer as among 
the obstacles to Glutzi-u-dln’s investiture ; and no formor patent was can¬ 
celled at tho time when tho vicoroyolty wns actually conferred on him. 
Tho native writers also inform us that Saldbat Jong rccoivcd n patent in 
1<64, yet say nothing of one in 1761. Wo mny therefore safely concludo 
that this last was a forgery. 
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former occasions been able to contend. The Marattas chap. 
were driven back to within twenty miles of Pumi, and Vl ~ 
"etc reduced to make overtures for peace. They were UcceniU-r 
relieved in consequence of the disorders of the vice- A U 1 "' 1 
roy’s Indian troops, by which he was compelled to com¬ 
mence a retreat towards his own frontier. An invasion 
of his territory of Bcrar by I!aguji Bosla occurring at 
the same time, lie was glad to conclude an armistice 
with the Peslnva and return to his capital of Ilddcr- 
AbAd. During this period, the viceroy’s government 
was entirely in the hands of the French. M. Pussy 
personally commanded the army, and controlled the 
civil administration, through bis agent R agon at Das. 

The native princes are in general more tenacious of the 
forms of power than of the substance ; yet Salabat Jang 
did not hesitate to address M. Duplcix as his protector, 
and to acknowledge that himself and his states were 
entirely at his disposal. We cannot therefore be sur¬ 
prised that, about the same time, the viceroy ceded a 
territory round Masulipatain to the French and conferred 

the government of the Carnatic on M. Duplcix and his 
successors. 6 1 

Put the French system of government received a 
serious shock from the death of Ragomit Das, who was 
assassinated by a body of mutinous troops in April 1752. 

In him Pussy lost an able adviser, and, what was of 
greater consequence, he lost a safe and efficient instru¬ 
ment through which to carry on the ostensible govern¬ 
ment of the viceroy. He was provided with another 
councillor, in whom he had even more confidence than 

These transactions took place between September 1751 and February 

1762. Sec Sakibut Jang's letter in Dupleix, p. 233. It was probably 

not intended by M. Duplcix to displace Chanda S.lheb (who was yet 

alive), but to let him retain his dignity under an appointment from the 
French. 
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in the deceased. This was ITeider Jang, a native of 
_ Masulipatam, of low origin, who had early entered into 
the service of the French and learned their language. 
Ilis abilities attracted the notice of Dupleix, and his 
judgment and fidelity, while with Hussy, had raised him 
to great power and high honours. Hut to fill the part 
of minister it was necessary to find a man of rank, who 
should be able to regulate the mutinous army and em¬ 
barrassed finances, and willing at the same time to be 
entirely subservient to the French. 

The predominance of a body of foreigners, and the 
elevation of their upstart dependents, had unavoidably 
proved disgusting to the nobility of the viceroy’s 
court, and was felt most by those who but for them 
would have been at the head of the state. 

/ihe two most distinguished men of this class were 
Slnth Nriwdz Khan and Seiad Lashkar Klnln (better 
known in the Deckan by his title of Rokan-ud-dowlah). 
Shah Kawdz had been minister of Niisir Jang while go¬ 
verning the Deckan as his father’s deputy. He joined 
the prince in his rebellion in 1711, and although his 
life was spared after the victor)' of Asof Jdh he re¬ 
mained for some years in disgrace. He employed that 
period in writing a biography of the principal nobles of 
the preceding age, which has contributed more than his 
political transactions to preserve his reputation in India. 
On the accession of Ndsir Jang, lie became prime 
minister to that prince ; and on his death lie fled to a 
hill fort in the Carnatic. He was pardoned and recon¬ 
ciled to Mozafter Jang through the intervention of M. 
Dupleix, and probably expected to be restored to his 
former power. Finding the whole administration com¬ 
mitted to Rdgondt Dds, lie became discontented and 
obtained permission to retire to Aurangdbdd, where he 
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became the head of a party opposed to the French, and 
was the principal mover of the intrigues in that city in 
favour of Ghazi-u-dfn. M. Fussy was too well aware of 
his hostility to trust him with the office of prime 
minister ; but thought it expedient to disarm his opposi¬ 
tion by appointing him governor of the province of 
Ileiderabad. Seiad Lashkar Khan had also held a high 
office under Nasir Jang, and was no less inimical than 
Shdli Nawaz to the French ascendancy : but he had con¬ 
cealed his sentiments with more care, had always been 
employed under Salabat Jang’s government, and now 
appeared to M. Fussy to be a suitable person to place at 
the head of the administration. He was accordingly 

made minister, and the French influence seemed as great 
as ever. 

M. Hupleix employed these distant successes, with 
the greatest address, to the relief of his difficulties in the 
Carnatic. lie made a great parade of his appointment to 
be nabob of that province; and gave it full effect among 
the natives, by maintaining all the forms usual with their 
own rulers." He wore rich native dresses, with the jewels 
and other decorations appropriate to his rank ; he was 
surrounded with flags and emblems of dignity peculiar 
to the Fast, and in this form he held darbars like an 
Indian prince, and obliged even the French themselves 
to present nazars to him on their knees. lie was 
still more alive to the restoration of his military force. 
The arrival of the annual fleet from France brought him 
a strong reinforcement of Europeans, which lie increased 
by taking the sailors out of the ships, and substituting 
native mariners to navigate them ; and by his indefati¬ 
gable exertions, he was before long in a condition to 
send a force into the field. Circumstances which could 

See page 132. 
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scarcely have been foreseen occurred at this period to 
favour lus views and to prevent his antagonists from 
taking advantage of his misfortunes. 


The surrender of M. Law and the death of Chanda 
Saheb had left the English masters of the field, and de¬ 
livered Mohammed Ali from his long-dreaded rival. 
Major Lawrence imagined that he had nothing left to 
do but to put the nabob in possession of the northern 
part of his territory ; where, although the French still 
possessed several places, there was none likely to give 
any trouble except Jinji. But when he pressed°the 
nabob to put his own force and that of his allies in 


motion, he found a backwardness on the nabob’s part 
for which he was unable to account. At length, to his 
great astonishment, the Dalwiii explained the mystery 
by refusing to march until the nabob should have ful¬ 
filled a promise made to him to deliver up Trichinopoly, 
and all its dependencies down to Cape Comorin, to the 
government of Mysore. 


'I'his it appeared was the price at which the assist- 
nnee of Mysore had been purchased, and it had been 
agreed for in a solemn treaty, to the observance of which 
Mohammed Ali had taken an oath. In addition to 


some frivolous objections to fulfilling this engagement 
at all, the only effect of which was to prove the nabob’s 
infidelity, he brought forward one argument which did 
not seem void of reason. It was absurd, he said, to sup- 
pose that lie would purchase protection for a portion of 
his dominions by the cession of the whole tract defended, 
when by doing so he would deprive himself of the only 
part that was actually in his possession ; and he pro¬ 
posed that the raja should assist in reducing the rest of 
his dominions, when he should be prepared faithfully 
to pay the stipulated price of the aid afforded. The 
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English determined to take no part in the dispute unless 

actual violence was offered to the nabob. In that ease _ 

they seem to have thought their situation as auxiliaries 
entitled them to interpose, without any strict inquiry 
into the grounds of the quarrel ; and they were sensible 
that by allowing the nabob to be deprived of the dis¬ 
puted country, they would expose both themselves and 
him to great dangers, and would lose all the advantages 
for which they had so long been stru”glin* r . 

If the difference had not been irreconcilable from 
the first, it would soon have become so in the hands of 
Moral- Rao. That expert intriguer had contrived to 
gain the confidence of both parties ; and, under the show 
of mediating, he made each more obstinate in his pre¬ 
tensions. He had some hopes that their disputes mi<dn 
a fiord him an opening fbr once more getting the town 
mto his own possession, and he felt that the establish¬ 
ment of peace would diminish his consequence and his 
profit as a mercenary leader. At one time things 
seemed so near an adjustment that Lawrence marched 
to Uttatoor, expecting the native princes to follow him • J^oic, 

, ut ,ie was oWi ged to return in two days, by finding A D ' ,752 ‘ 
tlmt the Dalwai refused to allow the nabob to move till 
his claims were satisfied. After this an agreement took 
place. I he nabob was immediately to assign Seringham 
and certain districts round it to Mysore, and was to 
gi'e up 1 rich i nopoly at the end of two months; 700 
Mysore troops were to be admitted immediately into 
the garrison. The Dalwai was to march along with 
the rest of the combined army, and to afford his°aid in 
recovering the whole of the nabob’s country. 

These engagements were insincere on both sides, and 
did not even deceive the opposite parties. The nabob 
only wanted to gain time, and was determined not to 
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CMA p . give „p Trichinopoly. The Dalwffi wished tlie English 

- to march, being satisfied that if they were once gone, 

lie would easily get possession of the city either by 
force or fraud. To guard against this, Captain Dalton 

Juno 2 R, was ,cft in cbar S c with a garrison of 200 Europeans 
a.u. i7;.2. and 1,500 sepoys. Lawrence then set out with his 

remaining troops 7 for Trivadi, a place about fifteen miles 
from Fort St. David. 


July, 

A.D. 1752. 


The Tanjorines and Poligars returned home. The 
Mysoreans and Morar ILio remained on their old ground, 
the Dalwai making the best excuse he could for delay¬ 
ing to fulfil his engagement. 

It was Lawrence’s plan to have employed his forces 
in occupying the open country and levying the revenue, 
but the Governor of Madras (to which place the Pre¬ 
sidency had recently been transferred from Fort St. 
David) was induced by the earnest persuasion of the 
nabob to send a detachment to lay siege to Jinjf, which 
was held by a French garrison. The detachment, 
though large in proportion to the English army, was 
by no means sufficient for the attack of so strong a 
fortress, and was compelled to retreat with little credit 
before an inferior French force from Pondicherry. 
Animated by this success, M. Dupleix fitted out a body 
of 2,000 infantry and 500 horse, with which he 
threatened Fort St. David. The English troops at 
Trivadi moved to cover that place, and Lawrence, who 
was then ill at Madras, hastened to join them by sea. 
He was accompanied by one of two companies of Swiss 
who had just arrived from Europe ; the other had l>een 
previously despatched in open boats, under an impres¬ 
sion that their acts as auxiliaries on shore would not 


7 500 Europeans, 2,600 Sepoys, and 2,000 wretched troops who still 
adhered to tho nabob. 
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disturb the peace between the French and Englbh at 
sea > knt M. Dupleix had no scruple in making them 
prisoners, and seems to have been justified by the cir¬ 
cumstances. Lawrence’s force was now superior to 
that of the French, and they retreated within their own 
boundary, where they were secured by the peace be¬ 
tween the nations. But Lawrence, by ingenious man¬ 
oeuvres, tempted them to come out and attack him at a 
village called Bahiir, and the result was their total 
defeat and the capture of their commander with 100 
Europeans and all their guns and stores. 

The enemy being driven out of the field, Lawrence 
proceeded to occupy the country immediately to the 
north of Pondicherry, and as the French had garrisons 
in Covelong and Chingliput, two strong forts still 
further to the north, a detachment was prepared at 
Madras for the purpose of reducing them. Clive, who 
was about to leave India from severe illness, undertook 
this difficult command. Ilis detachment was composed 
of 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys, all raw recruits. 
They repeatedly ran away when a fire was opened on 
them, and Clive had the greatest difficulty in getting 
them to put on the appearance of attacking the enemy! 
But the French were disheartened or ill-commanded, 
and, although they were reinforced by the indefatigable 
Dupleix, some bold and skilful movements of Clive, 
with the aid of such exertions as his personal example 
could draw from his men, enabled him at length to 
accomplish his arduous undertaking. After this bril¬ 
liant operation Clive immediately embarked for Europe, 
andabout the same time Lawrence retired to Fort St. 
David for the monsoon, while the nabob’s troops broke ( 
up and returned to their homes. * 

dhe north-east monsoon, which suspended all 
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operations in the Carnatic, did not extend to the hi<di 
country of the Deckan, where military movements of 
great magnitude and importance were at this moment 
being carried on. Ghrfzi-u-din had at length appeared 
in person to claim his inheritance, and had assembled 
one of the largest armies that had of late been seen in 
that country. 

1 lie motives which led to his acquiescence in the 
accession of Nasir Jang ceased with that prince’s life. The 
weakness of Mozaffer Jang’s title invited him to assert his 


own, and the ascendancy of Safdcr Jang in the Mogul’s 
court had put an end to his views in remaining at the 
capital. lie therefore solicited the Emperor’s nomina¬ 
tion to the viceroyalty of the Deckan, and at the same 
time entered on negotiations with the Pdslnva for the 
purpose of obtaining his support. His promises, and 
the hopes of profiting by the distractions of the Moguls, 
led Balajt to give a ready car to his proposals. lie 
wrote to the Emperor recommending the appointment 
of Ghrizi-u-din, 8 and took the field in person on his 
behalf, as has already been related. Gluizi-u-dfn’s in¬ 
vestiture did not go on so rapidly. Ilis patent had 
been made out soon after the death of Nrisir Jang, but 
the ministers, though well pleased to remove a com¬ 
petitor from court, were unwilling to issue so impor¬ 
tant a document without deriving pecuniary advantages 
from it, J and Ghazi-u-din, if lie possessed the means, 
must have seen the folly of making any solid sacrifice 
for so unsubstantial a favour. But at length the eourt 
of Delhi, being importuned for the subsidy of the 
Maratta army which Safder Jang had called in for the 
purpose of resisting an invasion by the Durrilni Shah, 1 


(•rant Dnfl\ from Murnttn MSS., ii. 44. 
Seir-ul-Mutakhrrin % iii. 120, 123; Khczdncti-ul-Omra. 
1 Sou ii. 039. Book xii, chap. 4. 
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consented to grant investiture to Ghazi-u-din, provided 
be would deliver them from the presence of these 
troublesome allies. 2 The Maratta chiefs (Molcar and 
Sindia) had already received their instructions from the 
Peshwa, and professed their readiness to move with 
Ghazi-u-din on the payment of a sum of money for 
their present expenses. Ghazi-u-din received his com¬ 
mission, was formally invested on Rajah 3, and marched 
Irom Delhi about two months after that ceremony. 3 

He was acknowledged at Burhanpur by the vice¬ 
roy’s troops on that frontier. He was afterwards 
joined by the Peshwa in person, and when he arrived 
at Aurangabad (on Zi Cada 20, 11G.3), his force was 
computed to amount to 1.30,000 men. He paid the 
price of the Maratta succours by a cession of Candesh 
and part of Uerar to that nation. 1 He appeals to have 
been prepared to offer terms to M. Dupleix, on condi¬ 
tion of his withdrawing his assistance from Sahibat 
J ang, 5 but his overtures must have been ill-received, 
as he now granted a formal commission to Mohammed 
Ali, appointing him Nabob of the Carnatic. 0 

The contest between Nasir Jang and Mozaffer Jang 
seemed now about to be reacted, with different persons 
and on a larger scale. Whether it would have led to 
the defeat of the French party, as in the first stage of 
that conflict, or to their success, as in the second, it is 
not easy to say. 1 he presence of the French troops 
would in all probability have made up for the inferiority 
of Saldbat Jang’s numbers, but the question was not 
destined to be so decided. On Zf Haj 7, 17G5, seventeen 
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* Stir-id-Mu ta/Ju r( n . 3 Khtz&neh-ul-Oinra. 

CJrant Dull, iii. 01 ; Khadiuh-ul-Omra. 

* Orine, i. 277. 

0 The commission is dated 7A Cada 10, 1105, four days before his 
arrival at Aurangabad. A translation is given in Rous, Appendix 1. p. 0. 
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days after his entry into Aurangdbdd, Ghdzi-u-din died 
suddenly : 7 his army dispersed, and Salabat Jang re¬ 
mained the u neon tested representative of Asof Jdh. 
Ghazi-u-dm left a son of the same name, but he was 
acting as his father’s deputy at Delhi; he was deeply 
involved in the politics of that court, and was soon 
too much engaged in making and deposing emperors to 
prosecute his claims on the Deckan. 

1 he death of Glwizi-u-din took place within a few 
days ol that on which Major Lawrence retired to his 
winter quarters. Affairs at Trichinopoly were at that 
time hastening to a crisis. 

No sooner were the nabob and the English gone 
than the Dalwai began his machinations for gaining 
possession of the city. lie made repeated attempts 
to corrupt the nabobs troops and the English sepoys, 
and to procure the assassination of Dalton and the 
nabob’s brother, Khcir-u-dm, who commanded on his 
part. Ilis conspiracies were all discovered, and, after 
those concerned had repeatedly been pardoned, his two 
last emissaries were condemned to be blown away from 
guns. 

In this last case he had written tempting promises 
under his own seal, which were immediately brought to 
Dalton by the native ofliccr to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed. A Neapolitan named Poverio was next assailed, 
who, by concert with Dalton, affected to enter into the 
proposed design. Dalton was to be murdered, the 
1'rencli prisoners released, and the Dalwai admitted 
into the town. Preparations were made for his rcccp- 

It is commonly believed that ho was poisoned in a dish sent to him 
according to tho custom of India by tlio mother of Sahibat Jang, his own 
step-mother; but imputations of this sort aro so common that thoy de¬ 
serve no attention unless supported by hotter ptfoof than lias been brought 
forward in this instance. 
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tion which would have brought him to signal punish¬ 
ment if the whole plan had not been frustrated by the 
cowardice of Kheir-u-din. 

On hearing of this atrocious project, Lawrence (as 
lie himself tells us in his memoirs) recommended that 
advantage should be taken of the friendly interviews 
with which the Dalwai still endeavoured to throw 


Dalton off his guard, and that he and Moral- Kao should 
be seized at one of those hypocritical ceremonies. The 


Madras Government disapproved of the proposal, but 
its occurring at all to so honest and downright, an 
Englishman shows the false notions then entertained 
with respect to the right to retaliate on native princes 
the want of faith they practised towards us. 

At the end of the two stipulated months, the Dalwai 
formally demanded possession of the city, though he 
had scarcely made a show of performing his part of the 
engagement. Kheir-u-dm replied by returning to him 
his intercepted letters, and told him that lie had for¬ 


feited all claim to the cession, but should still be paid 
the expenses he had incurred, though in fact employed 
against a common enemy. The Dalwai at first affected 
great indignation, but afterwards pretended to close 
with the proposal, and brought a claim to the amount 
of S/jOOjOOO rupees, a sum which he knew that it was 
utterly impossible for the nabob to pay. 

During this time he was carrying on a treaty with 
M. Dupleix, and his negotiations, which had slackened 
after the defeat of the French at Bahiir, became more 
earnest as lie lost the hope of getting possession of 
Trichinopoly by his own contrivances. 

He had drawn off his camp from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city to Seringham after the detection of 
hi® intrigues with Poverio, and when he heard that 
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—- intercept the supplies of the garrison, and soon after 

a d. 'i752. r sen * ^ ol! ‘ 1 i* 5, °» nnder pretence of a quarrel with him¬ 
self, to join the French with all his troops, including a 

detachment which had been sent to Lawrence after his 
victory at BAliur. 

'I he English Government, who had hitherto refused 
all active interference between the nabob and the 
Mysoreans, thought they were now justified in treating 
the latter power as an enemy. By their order Dalton 
made a night attack on the DalwAi’s camp, and com¬ 
pelled him to take refuge within the walls of the great 
2S5!* P n S oda - 1 Ic determined to drive him from this position 
A D 17S2. by a bombardment, and, preparatory to that operation, 
lie detached a large portion of his force to occupy a 
defensible choultry within the island. They were 
attacked next day by the Mysore army, and, a party 
of the nabob’s troops who had imprudently exposed 
themselves, being routed by a body of 300 Rdjpiits in 
the Mysore service, the English detachment was seized 
with a panic, abandoned the choultry, and were almost 
entirely destroyed before they could rccross the river. 
Of seventy Europeans and 300 Sepoys, only fifteen 
escaped unhurt: the officers remained at their post 
and were cut off to a man. 

After this Dalton had scarcely troops enough to 
defend his garrison. He ordered out the 700 Mysoreans 
who had hitherto been allowed to remain within the 
place, and having restored the confidence of his men 
by a successful sally, he remained entirely on the de¬ 
fensive, while the Mysoreans kept up a strict blockade 
around the town. 

aT'S . ^ to ti me Lawrence had remained in his 
winter quarters at Fort St. David. In the beginning of 
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the new year the French sent a detachment of 500 Euro¬ 
peans, sixty dragoons. 2.000 sepoys, and 1,000 of Morar 
Kao’s horse, to the immediate neighbourhood of Trivadi. 
wliieli was held by part of Lawrence’s force. On this 
the major marched to the same place, with 700 Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, and 1.500 of the nabob’s horse, 
if such a rabble deserve to be counted. A partial action 
took place, in consequence of an attack of the French 
on the village of Trivadi ; but Duplcix, whose object it 
was to protract the war in the Carnatic, and make it 
subservient to the siege of Trichinopoly, had sent orders 
to avoid a general action, and the French, while they 
secured their camp from attack by surrounding it with 
strong works, availed themselves with such effect of 
their great superiority in cavalry, that Lawrence had no 
means of subsisting his troops except by marching his 
whole force to Fort St. David and back whenever a 
supply was required. These marches were always 
harassing, and sometimes dangerous. After one of 
them, to which the opposition was unusually serious, 
Lawrence determined to bring things to a decision by 
an attack on the French camp, but on arriving at a 
distance from which it could be clearly seen, it was 
found to be so regular a fortification, and so well 
defended by ordnance, that any hope to carry it 
by assault was vain, and Lawrence was constrained to 
return to his own camp without having been able to 
strike a blow. 

Three months had elapsed in these discouraging 
labours, and Lawrence was deliberating on the removal 
of his force to some point where it might be more 
useful, when intelligence received from Trichinopoly at 
once determined his movement and left him no choice 
in what direction it should be made. 
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The Mysoreans had so effectually succeeded, by 
means of their numerous cavalry, in preventing the 
entry of provisions into Trichinopoly that the resources 
of the city were nearly exhausted. The shops were shut, 
the inhabitants began to suffer famine, and the troops 
were only maintained from the stores laid in against 
such an emergency. In these circumstances Dalton 
thought it necessary to examine the magazines, which 
were reckoned to contain provisions for four months, 
when to his dismay he discovered that, from the impru¬ 
dence or corruption of the nabob’s brother, the greater 
part had been allowed to be sold, and that the stock 
remaining was only sufficient for fifteen days, a period 
too short to admit of the army at Trivadi marching 
to his relief. 

This news reached Lawrence at ten on the night 
of April 20, and at daybreak he was in motion 
for Trichinopoly, after leaving a strong garrison in 
Trivadi. 

As one great cause of the embarrassments of the 
English was their want of cavalry, Lawrence took the 
route of Tanjore in *hopcs of prevailing on the raja to 
contribute a body of horse to the common cause, but 
though received with great respect and overloaded with 
promises, he did not succeed in getting the aid of a 
single horseman. 

Notwithstanding some spirited sallies of Captain 
Dalton’s, the blockade of Trichinopoly was strictly main¬ 
tained till May f>, when Lawrence entered the place. 
His f roops had suffered severely from the violence of 
the hot winds on their march. Several died, others were 
sent back sick to Fort St. David, many (especially of 
the Swiss) deserted, and 100 men were sent into hospi¬ 
tal as soon as they arrived at Trichinopoly, The force 
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disposable for the field, including such portion as 
could be spared of the garrison, amounted to no more 
than 500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with the nomi¬ 
nal aid of 3,000 of the nabob’s ill-paid and mutinous 
horse. 

A French detachment of 200 Europeans and 500 
sepoys, sent by Duplcix, under M. Astruc. joined the 
Mysore army on the same day. Lawrence determined 
to take advantage of his superiority in regular troops 
while it lasted, and marched, three days after his 
arrival, intending to bombard the pagoda of Serin- 
gham. The nabob’s troops to a man refused to ac¬ 
company him. Tlie Mysoreans fled when the English 
crossed the Cdveri, but a gallant charge of the Rajputs 
gave time for M. Astruc to come up, and his able dis¬ 
position of his small force effectually checked the 
English, and compelled them to give up their attack 
after twenty hours of marching and cannonade, and the 
loss of two officers killed and three wounded, 'flic 


hope of any decisive success being thus frustrated, 
Lawrence applied him«clf to collecting provisions for 
the garrison, but in this he failed., from the lukewarm¬ 
ness of the Rdja of Tanjorc and T6ndiman, from whose 
countries his supplies were to be drawn. The raja’s 
minister was bribed by the enemy, and Tondiinan, 
though a faithful friend, was apprehensive that if 
Trichinopoly were rendered secure, the army to which 
he looked for protection would be withdrawn to 
some other service. Thus, at the end of five weeks, 
Lawrence had been able to obtain no more provisions 
than were, required to maintain his troops from day to 
• 



The French at Trivadi lost no time in profiting by 


the removal of Lawrence to Trichinopoly. They forth- 
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GHAP. with attacked the fort, which they took, after several 

- failures, and sent the survivors of the garrison 

prisoners to Pondicherry. The whole of the northern 
part of the Carnatic was at this time a scene of 
confusion, filled with freebooters acting in the name of 
one or other of the parties, and sometimes in their own. 

Mohammed Ali’s present rival was Mortezza Ali of 
A ellor. M. Dupleix had at first named Chanda 
Sahel) s son, Rczza Sahel), to succeed his father as 
subordinate nabob. He found him of little use, and 
as, after spending 110,000/. of his private fortune on 
the service of the state, lie was at a loss for money to 
carry on the war, he removed Rczza Siihcb, and offered 
the nabobsliip to Mortezza, whose reputed wealth 
promised to supply the deficiency. Mortezza Ali 
accepted the ofliec, and paid 50,000/. on receiving in¬ 
vestiture, but finding that he would be expected to 
continue pecuniary supplies, and even to take the field 
in person, lie became entirely disgusted with his eleva¬ 
tion, and was glad to be allowed to return to Vellbr. 
'I lie present success of the French, however, so raised 
his spirits, that he issued from his fort with fifty 
Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and his own irregular force, 
defented the nabob’s troops at Arcot, destroyed the 
English garrison of fifty Europeans and 200 sepoys, 
and took possession of that capital and the surrounding 
country. So much was he encouraged by this success 
that lie laid siege to Trinomalie, a place of importance 
between Arcot and Trichinopoly, and at a considerable 
distance from his retreat of Velldr. Moriir Riio joined 
him in this undertaking with part of his horse, but 
3,000 of the number, under Eunas Klidn, marched with 
a detachment of Europeans and sepoys sent by Dupleix 
to Trichinopoly. 




After this reinforcement the allies outnumbered chap 

I 

Lawrence beyond all proportion, and of his small body __ 

700 sepoys were detached into Tondiman’s country to 
collect and escort supplies. 8 

With this superiority they forced Lawrence to fall 
back to the neighbourhood of the town, and took up 
ground near him in such a manner as to stop the 
supplies from the southward, and cut off all communi¬ 
cation with the 700 detached sepoys. The fall of 
Trichinopoly seemed to be inevitable. The most san¬ 
guine of its defenders began to lose hope, the rest sunk 
into despondency, and a strong spirit of desertion arose 
among the men. 

To increase the difficulties of the English army, 

M. Astruc determined to seize on a small rock situated be¬ 
tween his camp and that of the enemy. Lawrence, aware 
of the importance of this rock (the loss of which would 
have rendered his position untenable), had stationed 
200 sepoys to defend it, and moved out in person when 
he perceived that it was threatened. He was obliged J»no 2 c. 
to leave 100 Europeans to defend his camp, and most 
of his sepoys were in the city endeavouring to procure 
food ; his whole force therefore only amounted to 380 
Europeans and 500 sepoys. 

8 The allien had : 

Europeans.450 

French sepoys .... 1,500 

Monir Rad’s horse . . . 3,000 

Ibijpiit horse .... 500 

Mysore regulars .... 1,200 

Mysore irregular infantry . . 15,000 

Mysore cavalry .... 8,000 

Lawrence had : 

Europeans.500 

Sepoys (including the 700 detached) 2,000 
He Lad also 100 of the nabob’s horse, the rest peremptorily refusing 
to move from under the walls. 
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The extremity of their danger roused the spirit of 
this little band, and made them willing to run any 
risk in the field rather than allow themselves to be 
worn out by famine. I heir first efforts, however, were 
of no avail. Their approach stimulated the exertions 
of the French, and before they had got more than half 
way to the post, the 200 sepoys were killed or made 
prisoners, and the French colours were flying on the 
top of the rock. They were now in the open plain, in 
presence of the whole French force ; the Mysoreans 
were drawn up within cannon shot, and the Marattas 
were already skirmishing on their flanks. Retreat 
seemed hopeless, and, in a hasty consultation which 
Lawrence held with his officers, they declared with one 
voice in favour of a gallant push against the enemy. 
The order was given to the troops, who received it 
with three huzzas. The grenadiers advanced at a rapid 
pace, and ran up the rock without a pause, driving 
their startled enemies before them, and followed by 
some of the most active of the sepoys. On reaching 
the summit, they saw the French line beneath them 
within the distance of a pistol shot. They immediately 
opened a hot fire, and the advance of Lawrence, who 
wheeled round the rock on the left of the French, 
compelled M. Astruc to change front to oppose him. 
This movement brought the right flank of the French 
immediately under the fire of the troops on the rock, 
and by the time it was accomplished, they saw the 
English opposite, at the distance of twenty yards. The 
French were astonished at this daring attack on them 
by such a handful of men, in the midst of the hosts of 
their allies. Lawrence left them no time to recover their 
presence of mind, and the vivacity of his fire on their 
front, with that on their flank from the hill, threw them 
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into irrecoverable confusion, and they fled with the ut¬ 
most precipitation. 

They were saved from destruction by the gallantry 
of the Maratta horse, who threw themselves between 
the fugitives and pursuers, and charged the latter with 
a vigour that compelled them to look to their own 
defence. 

Balappa, the brother-in-law of Morar Kao, fell in 
lighting hand to hand with the grenadiers, and the rest 
retreated, but not till they had secured the safety of 
their allies. The body of Balappa was afterwards sent 
to his friends in Lawrence’s own palankeen, a mark of 
sympathy which was gratefully received. 

This exploit (perhaps the most brilliant in the 
whole contest between the French and Knglish), could 
alone have averted the reduction of Trichiuopoly. The 
700 sepoys from the south were enabled to join, and 
brought in provisions for fifty days’ consumption. To 
husband this supply, Lawrence withdrew his field 
force to Tanjore, at which time all the nabob’s cavalry 
except fifty men went over to the enemy. At Tanjore 
he was joined by 170 Europeans and 300 sepoys, with 
a convoy of several thousand loaded bullocks from Fort 
St. David. lie also prevailed on the Kaja of Tanjore to 
send 3,000 horse and 2,000 matchlockmen along with 
him to Trichinopoly. 

He was greatly embarrassed by his convoy, and 
received no support from his new allies, but by a tactical 
skill which might have guided the largest army, he 
frustrated all attempts to stop his progress, and, after a 
whole day of manoeuvres and partial actions, he brought 
his charge undiminished into the town. 

But lie had scon the mortification to find that the 
object of so much care was in fact of little value. The 
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provision of the grain was necessarily under the nabob’s 
officers, who purloined the purchase-money, and allowed 
their followers to load with their own trumpery the 
bullocks which were supposed to carry this important 
supply. The whole actually produced amounted to but 
ten days’ stock. 

The old difficulties were now to be encountered 
anew, and while Lawrence was occupied in dislod<nn«r 

. . . * O O 

the Mysoreans from a post which gave them the com¬ 
mand of one road into the town, he was surprised by the 
arrival of a body of French troops equal to the whole of 
his own detachment. 9 

This reinforcement was received by its own party 
with every display of rejoicing. Lawrence was again 
reduced to the defensive, and his utmost skill and care 
were called forth in contriving the means of passing 
escorts with provisions through the enemy’s posts, and 
above all in protecting the entrance of a reinforcement 
sent from Madras. 1 Its arrival left him still greatly 
inferior in force to the enemy, but he had no further 
assistance to expect, and was reduced to three days’ 
grain, with a still greater scarcity of fuel and every 
other necessary. He therefore determined to bring on 
a general action. lie first drew up his line in the plain 
and offered battle. When the French refused this chal¬ 
lenge, lie resolved to attack them in their position, which 
they had already strengthened, and were still continuing 
to improve. 

The Marattas were on the right of the enemy’s 
camp, then the French, and the Mysoreans on the left 
of all. The right of the camp was entrenched, and 

v It consisted of 400 Europeans lately arrived from Mauritius, 2,000 
sepoys, and 3,000 of Morrir Kao’s horse, with many nmtchlockmon under 
liis own command. 

' 237 Europeans and 300 sepoyB. 
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though the fortification was incomplete on the left, that 
flank was defended by a strong hill called the Golden 
Kock garrisoned by 100 Frenchmen and 800 sepoys. 
Ihe success of this desperate enterprise depended on 
its secrecy, and Lawrence disguised his intention so 
well that he took up ground not far from the French 
left without exciting any apprehension. At four in 
the morning he commenced his march in dead silence. 
As he drew near the Golden Rock, the moon, which 
till then had shone brightly, was suddenly obscured by 
a cloud, so that the English got within pistol shot of 
the rock before they were discovered. They mounted 
it in three places at once, and so complete was the sur¬ 
prise, that the enemy ran off without even discharging 
their field pieces, which were found loaded with grapj^ 
shot. Lawrence now formed his line, and at tlufsame 
time sent the Tanjorinc troops to make a show of 
attacking the French entrenchment in front. The 
English soldiers received the order to advance with 
loud huzzas, the drums struck up the Grenadier’s march, 
and the sepoys sounded all their instruments of mili¬ 
tary music. This completed the rout of the Myso¬ 
reans, among whom the fugitives from the hill had 
already spread terror ; all crowded back on the French, 
communicating their fears and increasing the general 
disorder. Finding his entrenchment no longer of any 
use, M. Astruc changed his front towards his former 
left and prepared for the attack, but his troops were 
too unsteady to fulfil his expectations ; they were soon 
put to flight, and the battle irretrievably lost. Eleven 
guns were taken. M. Astruc himself with nine oflicers 
and near 100 soldiers were made prisoners, and about 
an equal number were killed. Eighty-five more European 
fugitives were picked up straggling in the country, 
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forty English soldiers were killed, Lawrence himself was 
slightly wounded, and Captain Kilpatrick desperately. 

After that the French and their allies withdrew into 
the island, and provisions poured into the English 
camp in the utmost abundance. Six months’ supply 
was laid up for the garrison, and Dalton, seeing all 
immediate danger at an end, gave up his command 
and went away to Europe. Soon after, Lawrence went 
into quarters for the monsoon at Coiladi ; and the 
Tanjorines set out for their own country. They pro¬ 
mised to return at the end of the rains, but the raja 
relapsed into his system of inaction, and before long 
was led by the influence of Sacca Hum, who had been 
gained by M. Dupleix, to displace Manikjf, his general 
(who was a partisan of the English) and to enter into 
negotiations for an alliance with the French. 

While these events were passing in the south, 
Mohammed Ali’s affairs were ns prosperous in the 
other part of the Carnatic. The siege of Trinomali was 
raised by a detachment from Arcot, and Mohammed 
Kemal, a powerful freebooter who had seized on the 
rich pagoda of Tripcti and appropriated the large 
revenue derived from the pilgrims, was defeated and put 
to death. 

But M. Dupleix was not a man to be cast down 
by ill-success. lie set to without delay to repair the 
misfortune at Trichinopoly, and, by entrusting the 
defence of Pondicherry to the inhabitants, and sending 
every regular soldier into the field, he contrived, before 
the monsoon was half over, to reinforce the troops at 
Scringham with 300 Europeans, 200 native Christians, 
1,000 sepoys, and some cannon. 

The arrival of this detachment did not disturb the 
previous inaction, and both sides lived in as much 
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tranquillity as il they had concluded a regular suspen- ciiai’ 
sion of anus. Vl 

Dut the French were at that time projecting no less 
an enterprise than the storm of Trichinopoly. They 
had some months before sent a spy into the town, who 
was detected, lmt encouraged to hope for pardon if he 
would write such a report as would lead his employers 
to attack a particularly strong part of the works, where 
the garrison was for some nights kept ready to receive 
them. They never came ; the spy was suspected of 
collusion. Lawrence, who had been absent during the 
previous transactions, ordered him to be hanged, and 
the affair was ere long forgotten. Hut the spy had not 
been guilty of this second deception, and it was against 
the place pointed out by him that the present attack 
was directed. It was an old gateway which projected 
from the outer wall into the ditch and communicated 
with the entrance in the inner rampart by a winding 
passage between high walls. The outer gate had been 
built up, and a battery was constructed on the terrace 
over it. The inner rampart overlooked the gateway 
and commanded the battery. Eight hundred Europeans Novcln _ 
and a large body of sepoys marched on this attack. bcr2 ?’ 

rpl . . A.I). 1*53. 

llieytook advantage of a very dark night, and com- 
plctely surprised the garrison. They crossed the ditch 
(which at this point was fordable), esealaded the gate¬ 
way, put the guard in the battery to the bayonet, and 
drawing up their ladders, proceeded to apply them to 
the inner rampart ; while another party carried two 
petards through the winding passage to blow open the 
inner gate. At this juncture an accidental noise gave 
the alarm to some of the English troops, and the 
French, finding they were discovered, turned the guns 
of the battery on the town, and commenced an open 

r 
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-Kilpatrick, who commanded the town, lay wounded in 

his bed, but he issued his orders with promptitude and 
judgment. Lieutenant Harrison, whom he sent to the 
point attacked, behaved with equal coolness. The French 
were dislodged from the inner rampart, their ladders 
were thrown down and broken, and they were forced to 
take reiuge in the battery, where they remained exposed 
to the fire of the garrison, unable to retreat from the 
loss of their ladders, and only protected by the extreme 
darkness ol the night. At the same time Harrison, with 
a wise precaution, ordered a lire to be kept upon thepas- 
sage, though no sign ol an enemy was discovered in that 
direction. 1 his lire killed the men carrying the petards 
and dispersed the party, so that this most dangerous 
part ol the attack was frustrated before it was perceived. 

Nearly 100 of the French threw themselves from 
the gateway, and were all either killed or disabled ; the 
rest sheltered themselves as they could till daybreak, 
when they threw down their arms and surrendered. 
3fi() Luropeans (including the wounded) were made 
prisoners, 37 were found dead, so that near 500 of the 
French were either taken, killed, or disabled, and those 
alone who had remained in reserve beyond the ditch 
returned uninjured to the island. 

So great was the impression made by this misfor¬ 
tune that the Raja of Tanjore broke olT a negotiation 
which he had nearly finished with the French, and 
even ordered 1,500 horse to join the English ; but he 
was speedily obliged to withdraw them by an incursion 
made into his country by Morar l?ao, who took that way 
of punishing his tergiversation. 

About the same time a French detachment from 
Pondicherry failed in an attempt to besiege Palamcota. 
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During the period occupied by the transactions at 
Trichinopoly, important events had taken place in the 
Deckan. 

'I he death of Ghazi-u-di'n did not put an end to 
the war with the Marattas. They no longer disputed 
Salabat Jang’s title, but they insisted on his confirming 
the cessions made to them by his elder brother. After 
some time their demands were agreed to, and a peace 
was concluded at Bidr, by the intervention of M. Bussy, 
who treated with the Peshwa Biilaji Kao in person. 
Baguji Bosla pretended to accede to this treaty, and 
promised to withdraw to his own territory, but as soon 
as the LY'slnva was gone, lie returned and reuowcd bis 
ravages in the country about Culberga. Though he 
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endeavoured to avoid the French, he found his designs 
frustrated by their activity, and was glad to make 
peace in earnest and to evacuate the territories which 
lie had taken from the viceroy. In the last battle, 
which decided this contest, M. Bussy headed the 
Nizam’s cavalry. 11 is services during these wars with 
the Marattas were compensated by a fictitious grant of 
a high honour from Delhi, and, as it was usual to allot 
lands for the purpose of maintaining such dignities, 
M. Hussy took the opportunity of procuring a grant of 
Condavir on this pretence, and disinterestedly made it 


over to his nation. Condavir is a very extensive 
district on the right bank of the Kishna, near the mouth. 
It is at no great distance from Masulipatam, and M. 
Dupleix had been very anxious to obtain it, even as a 
farm. 

It was M. Bussy’s wish to have carried the viceroy 
to the Carnatic, where his presence would have restored 
the French affairs, then at rather a low ebb. He had 
advanced as far as Culberga with this intention, when 
a mutiny of the viceroy’s troops, and the embarrassed 
state of his finances, obliged him to give up the design. 

M. Bussy’s situation indeed was materially altered 
since the death of Ragonsit Diis. That minister, from a 
wish to please, or from a temper really sanguine, had 
buoyed him up with a notion of the inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of the viceroy ; but no sooner was Seirnl Lnshkar 
Khan raised to power, than lie disclosed to Bussy the 
true state of the finances, impoverished by the plunder of 
treasures and devastation of provinces during so many 
revolutions, and since weighed down by the expense 
of armies and subsidies. These real difficulties were 
increased by the artifices of the new minister, who threw 
every possible obstruction in the way of finding funds 
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for the French, and hoped that by wearing them out in 
that way, he would induce them to withdraw their 
troops. M. 15ussy indeed seems seriously to have 
considered such a measure, and before marching from 
Culbcrga he held a council of his officers on the 
subject. He set before them on one hand the certain 
failure of their pay, and possibility of their not being 
able to procure supplies, and on the other, the loss of 
all the advantages they had gained, if they were to 
withdraw from the service. The officers decided that 


the honour of the nation required them to remain. On 
this Hussy gave his whole attention to securing a fund 
for his expenses, and proposed that the four Sircars, or 
districts contiguous to Condaviron the north, should be 
given up to the French, to he administered by their 
officers, under the management of the Government of 
Pondicherry. But the time was past when he had 


only to speak his will. The minister made difficulties 


and interposed delays, until M. Hussy was taken so ill 
that he was under the necessity of retiring to the sea- 


coast. It was then that the full value of his ser¬ 


vices became manifest. He had maintained discipline 
among his troops ; he had preserved them from want 
by private loans ; he had kept on terms of friendship 
and equality with the great men of the court ; and 
had so completely gained the viceroy’s confidence as 
partially to reconcile him to the state of pupilage in 
which he was kept, and fully to convince Hum that 
neither his power nor his person would be safe if he 
had not the French to protect him against foreign and 
domestic enemies. 


No sooner was he gone than the general dislike to 
the French broke out. Their own troops, no longer 
restrained by so vigorous a hand, began to clamour and 
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-firmness and zeal of their officers, who contributed 

from their own funds to relieve their immediate wants. 
Seiad Lashkar Khan inspired the viceroy with a 
.sense of his dependence, and began to take direct 
measures for effecting his e manci pation. The presence 
of the French troops made this a dangerous task, but an 
ingenious contrivance of Seiad Lashkar Khan’s delivered 
him from this embarrassment. After bringing the 
pressure of their pecuniary difficulties to the highest 
pitch, lie proposed to give assignments on particular 
districts to the French, and authorised them to go 
themselves and enforce the collections. This proposal 
had every appearance of sincerity, and was agreeable 
to the officers, who saw a good chance of private 
advantage from a share in the administration of the 
revenue. In pursuance of this arrangement, the 
French troops were scattered about the country, only a 
small body remaining at Ilciderabad with M. Goupil, 
the commanding officer. To remove him still further 
from the French, Seiad Lashkar suggested that the 
viceroy should find a pretext for a journey to 
Aurangjibiid, and should take only a small detachment 
of French troops as a body-guard. M. Goupil, who 
thought his own place was with the main body, allowed 
the guard to go under an officer of inferior rank, and 
made no provision for the political duties so much 
called for at the court. Sciad Lashkar, set free from 
restraint, pushed on his plans with greater boldness 
than before. lie had always been much connected 
with the Marattas, and about this time he entered on a 
correspondence with the English, whom he hoped to 
make use of against their common enemy. 1 

1 Duplcix, 01 and 94. M. Dupleix ia not a safo authority, but tho 
story is probable in itself. 
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M. Dupleix saw all these proceedings with well- « H.\r. 
grounded alarm, and perceived that the only remedy __ UI ' 
lay in the return of Hussy. That otliccr was slowly 
recovering his health at Masulipatam, but had made up 
his mind to retire from the service, lie had loiur seen 
the insecurity of the French power in the Dcckan, and 
the little hope of assistance from the Carnatic, where 
the whole resources of the nation were swallowed up by 
the local war. lie, from the first, recommended peace 
with Mohammed Ali and the English, and afterwards 
began to perceive that even such a relief would be insuffi¬ 
cient, that the Mogul power was going rapidly to decay, 
and, instead of affording any strength to its allies, would 
require all their exertions to uphold it against the 
Marattas. In addition to the discouragement occasioned 
by these reflections, it is probable that he also felt the 
danger of acting under M. Dupleix, who was in the 
habit of exacting impossibilities from his officers, and 
throwing the blame of any failure of his schemes on 
their want of energy in carrying his orders into effect. 2 
Dupleix strained every nerve to induce him to change 
his resolution. He declared that the talents of M. 

Hussy alone could retrieve the ascendancy of his nation ; 
gave him full powers to conduct the affairs of the 
Deck an at his discretion ; authorised him to contract 
loans on the Company’s behalf; and promised him 
further assistance from Pondicherry. To his own 
entreaties he joined the influence of a common friend 
whom he sent on purpose from Pondicherry, and 
added the weight of his authority, by expressly 
ordering Hussy to return, and charging him with the 
responsibility of any consequences that might result 
from his disobedience. Hussy likewise received 

3 See Bussy's letter to Dupleix in liis Mimoire, 37. 
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chap address signed by the principal officers of his own force, 

-1_ remonstrating against his purpose of leaving them, 

and earnestly entreating his return. Led by all these 
considerations, Hussy determined to set out, thoiurh 
hut imperfectly recovered, and ordered his troops 
to concentrate at Heidcrabad, where he meant to join 
them. Before his departure he wrote to Dupleix, 
setting forth the difficulties of his situation, and 
explicitly declaring that, unless he had the means of 
paying his troops, he would assuredly withdraw them 
a"i»°i 753 . fr°m the country. Me reached Heiderabad on June 
20. He assembled his army at that city, but found 
it nearly ninety thousand pounds in arrears, the 
sepoys in a state bordering on mutiny, and the 
governor of Heidcrabad hostile, and disposed as far ns 
possible to withhold supplies. It was also the rainy 
season, when it was impossible to move to AurangAbad. 
He contrived, however, to borrow money for the pay¬ 
ment of part of the arrears, and forced the governor 
to find subsistence for his force during the time that it 
remained at Ileidenibad ; even with these aids, lie still 
found it difficult to appease the dissatisfaction of his 
troops or to prevent their bursting into open tumult 
and violence. 

In November he marched for AurangiibAd, where 
his appearance was sufficient to overawe all his enemies. 
He halted at some distance from the town, and several 
days were spent in negotiations before he made his 
entry. Sciad Lashkar’s lirst thought was to fly to a 
hill fort, but on consideration he resolved on un¬ 
qualified submission, and sent the seals of his office to 
M. Hussy as an acknowledgment that his power de¬ 
pended on the pleasure of that commander. In these 
circumstances the parties soon came to terms, and about 
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the end of November, Hussy made his entrv in ercat 
pomp, and was met before lie readied the walls by tlie 
viceroy and all his court, with every mark of respect 
and honour. On the same day he bad a private inter¬ 
view with Sciad Lashkar Kluin. at which it was agreed 
that the four provinces near Masulipatain should be 
assigned to the French as a fund for their pay ; that 
the protection of the viceroy’s person should be en¬ 
trusted to the French troops ; that the viceroy should 
in no respect interfere with the government of the 
Carnatic ; and that all other affairs should be carried on 
with M. Hussy’s concurrence. On these conditions 
M. Hussy engaged to support Seiad Lashkar Khan in 
his office of Diwan. This agreement was solemnly 
sworn to by the parties on the Bible and the Koran. 
It is not improbable that Seiad Lashkar continued his 
secret opposition, but all that is certain is, that he 
was removed by Hussy almost immediately after this 
agreement, J and that Shall Nawaz Khan was appointed 
his successor. M. Hussy hoped that this statesman had 
learned from experience the necessity of uniting with 
the trench, and, after he had made some other changes 
in the court, he fancied that be had left none near the 
viceroy but partisans of that nation. 

The provinces ceded, together with those before 
possessed by the French (now comprehended under the 
name of the Northern Sircars), extend from the 
Carnatic to the district of Cattac in Orissa. Their 
length is about 150 miles, and their breadth from fifty to 
ei&hty. Their situation made them very convenient to 
a European power, as they lay along the sea-coast, 

3 13usBy (41) boasts in plain terms of having removed the partisans 
of the enemy, and replaced them with friends of Franco; hut Dupleix 
(M) speaks of Seiad LashkaFs retirement as voluntary and unaccount¬ 
able. 
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and were protected from the interior by woods and 
mountains. 

They arc rich in natural productions and manufac¬ 
tures, and contain about three millions of inhabitants. 
The annual revenue was estimated at 535,000/. It 
yielded while held by the French about 000,000/., and 
now amounts to upwards of 800,000/. 

During all M. Hussy’s successes, he had recom¬ 
mended to M. Dupleix to make peace with the English, 
and such had long been the wish of the Company and 
Ministers in France. M. Dupleix had been induced, 
about the middle of 1753, to open a correspondence 
with Mr. Saunders. The negotiation went on very 
slowly, and it was not till the end of the year that it 
was agreed that commissioners from each party should 
meet at Sadrds, between Pondicherry and Madras, to 
settle the terms of a treaty. 

It was obvious at the commencement of this nego¬ 
tiation that it would lead to no adjustment, the 
English insisting that Mohammed Ali should be ac¬ 
knowledged as Nabob of the Carnatic, and the French 
that Salabat Jang should be left, without restraint to 
dispose of that province as he pleased. Nevertheless, 
the commissioners entered into an examination of the 
royal patents on which each party founded its claim, 
and affected to regard the whole question as turning on 
the titles of those princes.' 1 After the production of 
various documents, and several references to the respec¬ 
tive Presidencies, the conferences broke up without 
having advanced a single step. The real difficulty in 
the way of an agreement was never avowed nor dis¬ 
cussed. It was that, if the French acknowledged 
Mohammed Ali, even under an appointment from 

4 [Seo not© at the end of this chapter.—E d.] 
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Salabat Jail**-, his connection .with the English would 
give to that nation a decided preponderance in the Car¬ 
natic ; and on the other hand, if Salabat Jang were left 
to appoint a nabob at his own discretion, he would con¬ 
firm his appointment of M. Dupleix, or keep the French 
in possession under some other form. 

The justice of the proceedings of the European 
nations depended but little on the rights of the native 
princes ; which in fact had assumed no definite form 
since the dissolution of the empire. The real question 
was, which of the two compelled the other to embark in 
these quarrels. The first interference was made by M. 
Dupleix, but he justified it on the ground that if he 
had not seized the opportunity, the English would have 
anticipated him. Their support of a claimant to Tan- 
jore gave some foundation to the assertion, hut that 
enterprise was on a small scale, and for a small object. 
It was unlikely, from the timid and unwarlike character 
of the English Government in India, that they would 
ever aggrandise themselves to such an extent as to be 


dangerous to the French. Had the latter nation left 
Nasir Jang and Amvar-u-din undisturbed, there is no 
reason to think that those rulers would ever have called 
« '** the English ; and it would have depended on some 

remote contingency whether that people ever took part 
in the politics of the peninsula. 

The first interference therefore may be charged on 
the French. But it need lay no great burden on the 
conscience of either nation. They overthrew no estab¬ 
lished government, and disturbed no tranquil popula¬ 
tion. The Mogul empire was in anarchy and confusion 
from end to end. The supremacy was falling rapidly 
into the hands of the Marattas, more destructive 
conquerors than ever the Europeans have proved, and 
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incapable of repaying the evils of their first settlement 
by any subsequent improvement in government or 
civilisation. 

Hostilities were not suspended during these nego¬ 
tiations, and the contest at Trichinopoly went on without 
interruption. 1 he inroad of Morsir lino’s horse had at 
first rather strengthened the Raja of Tanjore’s con¬ 
nection with the English. He had appointed Manikji, 
their partisan, to command his army, but although 
that general soon gratified him by taking signal 
vengeance on Morar Rao’s party, he was unable to 
stand against Saccanim, on whose accession to power 
the rajas disposition towards the French revived. 

1 he number of French prisoners in Trichinopoly 
bad obliged Lawrence to make a large addition to the 
garrison, and left his field force inferior to that of the 
French. Each party had about (500 Europeans, but 
the French had four companies of native Christians and 
(i,U00 sepoys, besides the Mysoreans and Marattas, while 
Lawrence had about 1,<S00 sepoys, with no native ally. 

He was therefore confined to the defensive, and 
obliged, as before, to give his whole attention to 
supplies. He was seven times successful in introducing 
convoys under strong escorts, but on the eighth, 
when he had detached a third of his whole force to 
protect a very important supply of provisions, stores, 
and treasure, the French made so good a use of their 
superior numbers that the whole convoy fell into their 
hands, and the escort to a man were cither killed or 
taken prisoners. Much of the slaughter, as well as of 
the success, was owing to the spirit and activity of 
Morar Rao ; and the French had a glorious opportunity 
of displaying their humanity by protecting the survivors 
from the fury of his troops. 
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Lawrence’s movements were now more restricted 
than ever. lie, however, contrived to obtain supplies l>v 
stealth and in small quantities, but at the end of three 
months this resource began to fail him, and he had no 
alternative but to risk a large portion of bis remaining 
force, or to retreat to Tanjore and leave the garrison 
to its fate. 

lie determined on the former experiment, and sent 
out a strong detachment under Captain Caillaud to cover 
a convoy which he had ordered to attempt an entrance. 
The French were aware of this intention, and placed a 
force of double its strength in ambuscade iu a dry tank 
near the spot where the detachment was to await the 
convoy. The detachment made an unexpected re¬ 
sistance ; the whole French army moved out to secure 
the capture of it, and the Fnglish were compelled to 
make a similar movement to endeavour to save it. 

The French had 750 Europeans, 5,000 sepoys, and 
10,000 Mysore horse. The English were much less 
than half the number of regular troops, and with only 
eleven mounted men, and their last chance was staked 
on this unequal contest. Lawrence, who was confined 
to the town by illness, had himself carried to the top of 
a gateway, where he watched the struggle, and trembled 
for the issue, lint his anxiety was ere long relieved, 
for the English, though forced to take post and to 
form a hollow square, repelled every assault with so 
much firmness that the enemy at length desisted, 
and allowed them to march back to the town. Durinir 
this engagement, the convoy had passed in unmolested, 
and the danger of the crisis was at once dispelled. 

Having failed in stopping the English convoys, the 
enemy determined to strike at the source of their supply; 
they marched into Tondiman’s country, where they 
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chap, burned the villages and drove the inhabitants into the 

-woods. They next invaded Tanjore, though the raja 

had long discouraged the exportation of provisions to 
Trichinopoly, and the more effectually to destroy that 
a''d 1%I. countr y tllc y took Coiladi, and broke down the famous 
embankment which that place was constructed to 
protect. This mortal injury threw the Tanjorines for 
ever into the arms of the English. About the same 
time Monir Kao, who had long before ceased to act 
with the French, marched off to his own country loaded 
with contributions which he had exacted from all 
parties. I lie English also began to be joined by 
detachments, and had every prospect of soon being 
powerfully reinforced. 

Immediately on hearing of the destruction of the 
convoy in February, the Government of Madras had 
exerted itself to repair the disaster, but it unluckily made 
the march of the troops it had collected depend on the 
movements of the nabob’s brother, Malifuz Khan. 
This man had been taken prisoner at the battle of 
Ambiir, in which his father was killed, and had since 
inclined to the party of Mozaffer Jang, but lie now 
came with 2,000 horse and as many infantry, whom lie 
had collected with the professed intention of joining his 
brother. IIis wants, his laziness, and his timidity 
occasioned continual interruptions to his proceedings, 
and retarded the march of the reinforcement for nearly 
six months. 

At length Lawrence ordered them not to wait for 
a.dmVsi!’ M* 1 ^ 1155 Kliiin, and they joined his force in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tanjore. 

All these changes had brought the English to a 
level with the French, and a severe struggle was 
expected to have been the result of their equality, but 
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causes little influenced by their contest had already 
given a new direction to the course of events. The 
French declined an engagement, military operations 
became of secondary importance, and the approach of 
the rains constrained Lawrence to retire into winter 
quarters at Coiladi. About the same time the English 
fleet under Admiral Watson reached Madras. It 
brought out the King’s forty-ninth regiment, 700 
strong, under Colonel Adlercron, and a small party of 
the Royal Artillery, with 200 recruits for the Company ; 
the French also at about the same time received a rein¬ 
forcement of 1,200 men, of whom GOO were hussars, but 
circumstances had taken away the interest which would 
have been produced by these additions to the strength 
of the belligerents. 

M. Ihipleix s first successes filled all France with 
delight and admiration. The King’s ministers and the 
Company concurred in their applauses of the Governor 
" ho had so much extended their territories and 
increased the reputation of their arms ; but they early 
expressed an anxious wish that he would secure all the 
great advantages he had gained by concluding peace, 
and when they heard of the march of Hussy’s detach¬ 
ment into the interior of the Deckan, they evinced the 
liveliest alarm at the possible consequences of such an 
undertaking, and positively ordered the detachment to 
be recalled to their own possessions. Hut during all 
this time they did not abate their commendations of 
M. Lfupleix, who was created a marquis as Tate'Its the 
end of 1752, and whose calls for troops and stores were 
met by liberal promises of support. 

Lite failure of the siege of Trichinopoly in 1752 
seems first to have shaken their confidence in Dupleix. 

1 he derangement of their commerce during these exten¬ 
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sive wars, and tlie disappointment of their hopes of imme¬ 
diate profit from their acquisitions, had a tendency to in¬ 
crease their dissatisfaction, 6 and about the same time 
began to receive frequent representations from the court 
ol England on the continuance of hostilities in India 
during profound peace in Europe. The French were 
probably unwilling to purchase peace in India by great 
sacrifices, and they protracted the discussions regarding 
it for more than a year without any result, but they 
were desirous of avoiding a general war until they had 
time to restore their navy, and their views of aggran¬ 
disement were more directed to America than to the 
East. 1 ' It was owing to these pacific influences that the 
negotiations at Sadnis took place, and these afterwards 
acquired additional strength from the firmness of the 
British Government, which was preparing a naval 
squadron and some king’s troops for India. 

Having once made up their mind to peace, the 
French saw the obstructions that would be opposed to it 
from the character of M. Duplcix, and they determined 
to remove him and send out M. Godclieu, a Director of 
the Company, in his room. 



* [Lally Tollendal, in an elaborate review of Duploix's career prepared 
for the Uuiixrsill*\ says that matters were brought to a crisis 

between the Company and Duplcix by the abrupt disclosure of the state 
of the finances of the Indian settlement. During the latter part of his 
administration he had disregarded their instructions, even in the disposal 
of the tiiKips they sent out, and in the end declared that the King alone 
had the right to judge of his actions. When his |H»licy was successful 
he held out extravagant hopes of advantages, and when he met with re¬ 
verses he concealed or extenuated their losses. On Juno 20, 1752, the 
Company were informed that they had a clear surplus of 24,110,418 liv\ 
Seven months later, Feh. 10, 1753, the Council of Pondicherry wrote, 
4 Far from having any surplus, we owe nearly two millions. Tho deficit 
has exhausted our resources/ &c. This last despatch overwhelmed tho 
Directors of the Company and the Council of tho King, and they decided 
on an immediate change in tho administration.—En.] 
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M. Godehcu arrived at Pondicherry on August 1. 
He had brought with him a powerful reinforcement of 
French troops, and. as the English licet had not then 
arrived, he might, by a vigorous application of his 
means, have gained so decided an advantage over 
Lawrence as would have materially influenced the terms 
of the peace.' But his inclination, and probably his 
instructions, were to avoid fresh causes of irritation. 
He opened an immediate communication with Mr. 
Saunders, and, as a proof of his favourable intentions, 
released the Swiss company which had been made 
prisoners at sea. 8 

The impression made by this change of Governors 
was as great as could have been effected by any revolu¬ 
tion. The French considered the system they had been 
pursuing as extinguished with the government of M. 
Duplcix. They regarded the change as the result ofan 
unqualified submission to the English, and saw with 
indignation the vast acquisitions which had cost them 
so many labours on the point of being sacrificed by 
the pusillanimity of their own Government. Ihissy 
and Moracin (the Lieutenant-Governor of the recent 
cessions), declared their intention of withdrawing from 
the service. The troops at Triehinopoly, thinking 
themselves no longer secure of their pay and arrears, 
began to mutiny. The native princes viewed the trans¬ 
action with the same eyes. The Dalwai of Mysore de¬ 
plored the change with tears, and Shah Nawilz Khan, 
on the part of Sahibat Jang, announced that he saw no 
resource but in entering on terms with the English. 3 
M. Duplcix him self re ceived the notice of his removal 
wl tTTthe same co^ os irnTw iiich heTufcl dispIayeTTiTi ;i || 

: Duplcix, 103. R Grille, i. 300. 

Dupleix, 105 &c. 9 with the documents there quoted. 
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his former reverses. He professed his readiness to 
afford every assistance to M. Godelicu. He wrote to 
entreat Bussy and Moracin to allow no change to 
diminish their zeal for the public service, and he 
pointed out to his successor the means which he 
conceived the best for obtaining on honourable terms 
the peace which was so much desired. 1 His plans, 
which were influenced by his own previous views, did 
not meet with the concurrence of M. Godelicu, and were 
rendered less practicable by the arrival of the English 
fleet and troops. A suspension of arms for three 
months was concluded between the Governors, and the 
negotiations for a permanent adjustment were renewed 
with fresh spirit. 2 

Three days after the signing of the suspension, M. 
I hiplcix sailed for Europe. The pride and haughty de¬ 
meanour of this great Governor, with his rigour in 
exacting duty, and the toils which his ambition im¬ 
posed on all his officers, had made him many enemies 
among those subject to his authority. But these feel¬ 
ings were extinguished on his removal. The glory 
attained under his government was remembered, and 
every Frenchman agreed in considering his dismission 
I as the greatest misfortune that could have fallen on 
their nation. Later times have confirmed their judir- 

•' o 

ment. We look with admiration on the founder of 
the European ascendancy in India, to whose genius the 
mighty changes which are now working in Asia owe 
their being ; the first who made an extensive use of dis¬ 
ciplined sepoys ; the first who quitted the ports on the 
sen and marched an army into the heart of the conti¬ 
nent ; the first, above all, who discovered the illusion 
of the Mogul greatness, and turned to his own purposes 

1 Dupleix, 111. - Ornio; Duploix. 
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the awe with which weaker minds still regarded that 
gigantic phantom. 

His many great qualities were not without alloy. 
1 hough free from any act of atrocity, lie showed in 
his official conduct a total disregard of the principles 
of morality and public law. with an insincerity and 
love of artifice degrading even to a character le>s ele¬ 
vated than his. It is said by (trine that he could not 
preserve his coolness when in the tumult of instant 
danger, but this deficiency (if it can be believed) 
was amply compensated by the courage with which he 
contemplated dangers of other descriptions at which the 
stoutest soldier might have trembled/* 

I»y his accounts which he delivered to M. Godcheu, 
it appeared that he had expended for the public 
dUO,(MM)/, more than he had received. These funds 
were supplied from his private fortune, or from loans on 
his personal credit. 'I he repayment was b asely w ithheld 
by the Company: Ins s ervices were forgotten by the 
Crown. The most lie could obtain was a protection 
lrom the legal claims of his creditors, and, after nine 
years of soliciting and of litigation, he died, a mernpr- 
ablc exampl e of the in gratitude of a cour t and nation 
to who se glo ry his whole life had been devoted; 

About the same time Lawrence quitted Trichino- 
poly, leaving Captain Kilpatrick in command of the 
garrison. 

/ , M. Godcheu and Mr. Saunders made so good a 
V lise of the time granted for a suspension of arms, that 
V ^before the end of the year they had come to a settle¬ 
ment, as far as their powers allowed, and on January 11, 
17.55, when the suspension expired, they published a 

3 Dupleix, Appendices. For Ornio’s estimate of Dupleix’s character 
seo i. 379. 
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c jiap. provisional treat)*, to take effect if approved by the two 
-’— Governments in Europe, and a truce to be observed until 


\; J 


>. f/ 


the decision of both their Governments was received. 

The terms of the treaty were that the two Companies 
t should renounce all Moorish 4 government and dignity, 
( and should never interfere in the disputes of native 
states ; and that all places in their possession not 
specified in the treaty should be given up to the 
Moors. In Tanjore the English were to retain Devi 
Cota, and the French Carical. In the Carnatic the 
English were to retain Madras and Fort St. David, 
and the French Pondicherry, with a territory equal 
to that of the other two. 

In the Northern Sircars the French had the option 
of retaining Masulipatam and giving up Divy to the 
English, or keeping Divy and giving up Masulipatam. 
In the other northern districts each party was to have 
an equal number of factories at sjmts fixed in the 
treaty. While the treaty remained under reference, 
neither nation was to procure any new grant or cession. 
The old fortifications of their establishments were to be 
kept from falling into decay, but no new ones were to be 
erected, 'fhc indemnities due to each nation for the 
expenses of the war were to be settled in the definitive 
treaty. 

fhc truce provided that until a decision on the treaty 
was received from Europe, the French and English 
should not act against each other as principals or auxi¬ 
liaries ; that they should restrain their native allies 
from carrying on hostilities against each other, and 
that both nations should unite against any of them, or 
any other power that should disturb the public tran¬ 
quillity. Free communication for troops and mcr- 
4 [Mahometan, see ante, \k 7, note.— Ei>.] 
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clmndisc was to he allowed throughout the ('arnatie : 
commissaries to be appointed to settle disputes between 
the nations. All the English prisoners, and an equal 
number of the French, were to be released. By this 
last article the English retained (!.'><» prisoners. But 
the territory in their possession was only valued at 
100,000/. annual revenue, while that left to the French 
amounted to «S.’>">,000/. 

If M. Dupleix had been properly suj»ported from the 
first, it is not improbable that he would have placed 
his nation in the position since occupied by the Emdish, 
and would have made good his threat to reduce Madras 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing towns. 
But before this truce was concluded the prospects of the 
parties had materially altered. The English troops had 
acquired a great confidence in their own superiority. 
They had also many good officers ; while, except Hussy, 
the French had none of merit. M. Dupleix changed the 
commander of his field force six times in two years ; a 
proof of the defect alluded to, and not the way to 

V 

remove it. The English, or Mohammed Ali, had 
nominal possession of almost the whole Carnatic, while 
the French were employed in the remote dominions of 
the viceroy, and were there endangered by internal dis¬ 
contents and powerful foreign enemies. 

M. Godehcu and Mr. Saunders left India as soon 
as they had accomplished their task of peacemaking. 

The Dalwai of Mysore refused to be bound by a 
truce to which he had never consented. lie first en¬ 
deavoured, by the offer of an immense bribe, to induce 
M. de Saussay, the French officer at Trichinopoly, to 
leave him to carry on hostilities, and afterwards re¬ 
turned to his old plans of getting possession of the 
town by intrigues with the garrison, but M. de Saussay, 
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with the same spirit of honour as before, gave immediate 
notice of his plots to Captain Kilpatrick. At length 
news reached him that his country was invaded at once 
In the IVshwa and Salabat Jang, each of whom came 
to claim tribute on his own account, on which he broke 
up his camp and returned to his own country after a 
fruitless labour of upwards of three years. He made 
over the island of Seringham to the French, with whom 
he kept up his alliance notwithstanding his retreat from 
the Carnatic. 

So little had the English apprehended from the 
unassisted attacks of the Dalwai, that almost imme¬ 
diately after the proclamation of the truce, they had 
allowed the greater part of their field force at Trichino- 
poly to march with Mahfiiz Khan, the nabob’s brother, 
to reduce the countries of Madura and Tinivclly. The 
English force consisted of 500 Europeans and 2,000 
natives, under the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heron who had just arrived from Europe, a man not 
wanting in courage, but as destitute of ability as of 
honour. Madura was still in the hands of the officer 
who had revolted in 1751, and fell without opposition. 
I inivclly was afterwards occupied with equal ease. 

I he principal duty remaining was to levy the arrears of 
tribute from the various Poligars, or hill chiefs, of the 
country. 1 hose are the heads of forest tribes, compre¬ 
hended under the name of Colcri, and resembling that 
class of the aborigines in other parts of India. They 
live by plunder, and are famous for the secrecy of their 
night attacks. P>y day they creep along the woods 
with a spear eighteen or twenty feet long trailing on 
the ground, and rush out on their enemy as he is 
marching off his guard, or harass him with firearms 
and missiles from under cover, taking all the advantages 
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which a woody and rocky country affords to a nimble 
hodv and cunning head. 

Some of these tribes paid their tribute voluntarily 
and some by compulsion, but such was the corruption 
of Heron himself, and the licentious conduct of his men, 
infected by his example, that all classes were united in 
hatred of the invaders and in desire to revenue the 
injuries and insults they had suffered. Heron’s force 
was at length recalled by the Madras Government, but 
before it reached Trichinopoly it had to pass through a 
long and narrow defile with steep sales clothed with 
thick woods. Here the Coleris had concealed themselves 
to await, the arrival of the detachment. Heron, though 
apprised of their design, failed to profit by the warning ; 
a portion of his line, with the baggage and rearguard, 
having been stopped by the breaking down of a tumbril, 
he allowed it to be separated from the rest of the column, 
which pursued its march without attending to the acci¬ 
dent. The Coleris remained perfectly quiet until the 
main body was out of sight and hearing, when they 
started at once from the woods, and rushed on the rear¬ 
guard with horrible screams and yells. Though re¬ 
pulsed on the attack, they continued to annoy the troops 
from under cover with arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes. At length, after a momentary lull, 
the whole body made a rush at the baggage, stabbing 
the cattle with their long spears, and sparing neither 
age nor sex among the followers. The terrified crowd, 
driven back on the fighting men, prevented their using 
their arms in their defence, and the officer commanding 
had some difficulty in extricating them from the defile, 
with the loss of all the baggage and great part of the 
stores of the army. They reached Trichinopoly on 
June 5, when Colonel Heron was brought to trial 
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anJ missed the service by the sentence of a court 
martial. 

Notwithstanding this disgraceful termination of the 
campaign, Mahfuz Khan remained in possession of the 
open part ol the two provinces, and probably continued 
to receive some portion of the tribute from the Poligars. 
He was supported by a detachment of 1,000 English 
sepoys under the command of a native officer. The 
northern part of the Carnatic, though not in revolt, was 
far from being in perfect obedience ; the nabob himself, 
accompanied by a hritish detachment, now marched from 
I richinopoly for the purpose of restoring it to order. 
He first went to Arcot, which he had not visited since 
the death of Nasir Jang, and made bis entry in great 
pomp. lie then repaired to Madras, and after some 
discussions with the Governor, he granted assignments 
on the revenue for the gradual payment of his debt to 
the Company, and ns he still required assistance against 
some Poligars in the north, it was settled that whatever 
tribute was recovered from them should be equally 
divided. A member of council accompanied the camp, 
to concert means for conducting this affair and such 
others as might arise. 

M hen the monsoon drew near, Admiral Watson 
retired with his squadron, as he had done in the preceding 
year, to the coast of Malabar. 

hen he reached Bombay he found several ships, 
with a considerable body of troops arrived from Eng¬ 
land under the command of Colonel Clive. The troops 
were intended for an expedition to the Deckan. 

The progress of M. Bussy had excited just alarm in 
England, and there seemed to be no better way of 
checking it than to assist the Marattas in their war 
against the viceroy. The plan was well conceived, 
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and the point for commencing it well chosen, as Bombay 
was contiguous to the Maratta territory and within less 
than 200 miles of Aurangabad. Before the expedition 
reached India, the truce had been concluded, and the 
Government of Bombay judged it necessary to suspend 
this hostile operation. The Government of Madras 
took a different view of the terms of the pacification, 
and strongly recommended proceeding with the original 
design, but before this opinion was received the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay had employed the troops on another 
enterprise in their own neighbourhood. 

The coast of Malabar had been celebrated from the 
time of the ancients for its piratical inhabitants. When 
Sevaji took possession of tlie Concan, he employed this 
disposition of his now subjects against the Moguls and 
his other enemies. He built forts all along the coast, 
and sent out fleets which captured vessels at sea and 
made descents on the parts of the coast subject to 
Bijapiir. The forts were commanded by Marattas, and 
about twenty years after Sevajfs death, the chief naval 
authority of the district was Crinoji Angria. The a d. icds. 
contest between Sevajfs descendants which was raffing 
at that period enabled Angria to disregard their 
authority, and although he continued to profess himself 
a servant of the state, he became in fact independent, 
and plundered on his own account without confining 
his depredations to the enemies of his nation, llis head 
station, Colaba, was within less than twenty miles of 
Bombay, and lie had forts all down the coast of the 
Concan. He used to send out squadrons of eight or 
ten frigates of a peculiar construction, and forty or 
fifty galliots which carried light guns and could row 
as well as sail. With these vessels crowded with 
men, he surrounded and overpowered single ships of 
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whatever size, aiul even on one occasion destroyed a 
Dutch S(|uadr n o( three men-of-war, taking one and 
burning tlie others. The European nations, thus 
harassed by Angria, made several strenuous l>ut 
unsuccessful attempts to put him down. 

'1 he most considerable in which the English en^a^cd 
was an attack by land and sea on Ali Biigh, near 
Colaba. It was made by four King’s ships and several 
belonging to the Company, with a land force and a 
train of artillery from Bombay, to which was united 
a Portuguese army under the Viceroy of Goa in 
person. The confederates were repulsed in an attempt 
to take the place by escalade, fell out among them¬ 
selves, and finally gave up the enterprise. 

I he Peshwa took advantage of some dissensions 
that followed the death of Chnqji, and secured the 
succession to one of that usurper’s sons on condition 
of obedience to the Maratta Government. 0 The chief 
thus set up was driven out after some years, and the 
Peshwa proposed to join with the English in an attack 
on his brother who had expelled him. The expedition 
went on well till the death of the Pdshwa compelled 
the Marattas to withdraw. 

I hose repeated failures discouraged the Bombay 
Government, and brought it to believe that Angria*s 
strongholds were impregnable. 

Their terror was first dissipated by Commodore 
dames, of the Company’s marine service, who was sent 
in 1755 to co-operate with a Maratta fleet and army in 
an attack on Scverndnig, but was specially instructed 
to coniine his operations to the sea and not risk his 
ships by approaching any of the forts. James had 
only a forty-four-gun ship, a ketch of sixteen guns, 
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and two bomb-vessels, but, finding the Maratta fleet 
useless, and the army little better, lie took the re¬ 
sponsibility of attacking Severndrug himself, and bv a 
severe cannonade and bombardment, which luckily set 
lire to the lints of the soldiers and blew up a magazine, 
he compelled the garrison to surrender, and frightened 
Angria’s other governors into the* evacuation of some 
places of less consequence. He returned to Hominy 
lor the monsoon, and by the time the season was 
again opened, the Government found itself so strength¬ 
ened by the arrival of Clive’s detachment and the 
licet under Admiral Watson, that they resolved to 
besiege Gheria (or \ ijcidriig), which was now Angria’s 
residence and his chief arsenal. The English bad been 
twice defeated in attempt-on tbi> place in former times, 
and were cautious in attacking it even with the present 
great force. 1 he expedition consisted of fourteen vessels, 
of which three were of tlie line and one a forty-four, 
with 800 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys under (’live. 

\\ hen they reached Gheria, they found the Maratta 
army had already arrived, after reducing most of 
Angria’s other places. 

As soon as the English licet appeared, Tiilaji 
Angria, then head of the family, repaired to the Maratta 
camp, in the hopes of obtaining tolerable terms from 
his countrymen, but the commander immediately made 
him prisoner, and compelled him to give an order for 
the surrender of the fort to the Pcsliwa. The English, 
who had already agreed to divide the property in the 
place among themselves, were much dissatisfied with 
this proceeding, by which they would have been an¬ 
ticipated in their intended appropriation. To prevent 
its accomplishment, they sent ashore their land force, 
and distributed it in such a manner as to allow no 
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intercourse between the camp ami the garrison. Gheria 

stands on a rock connected by a slip of sand with the 

mainland, and protects a large harbour in which Angria’s 

fleet then lay. 1 he ships drew close up to the place 

and commenced a furious cannonade and bombardment. 

I he Maratta general, perceiving the design of the 
■ ^ « s . 

English to exclude him, endeavoured by a great bribe 
to induce a member of the Bombay Council (who 
accompanied the expedition) to suspend their operations, 
and afterwards tempted the fidelity of Captain Buchanan, 
who commanded the picket, by an offer of 8,000/. 
if he would allow him with a party to pass into the 
fort. Both offers were rejected with disdain ; the 
English pressed their operations, and on the 13th 
the place surrendered. The fleet, together with two 
ships (one of forty guns) which were on the stocks, 
was burned during the attack. The English troops 
divided the captured property, amounting to 120,000/., 
among themselves, reserving nothing for their own 
Government or their allies ; 7 and the Government of 
Bombay took advantage of some evasions by the 
Marattas of the terms agreed to at the time of the 
attack on Scverndnig, and insisted on retaining Gheria, 

7 TIio self-interest shown by these officers in their treatment of their 
allies <li<l not influence their conduct among themselves. In settling tho 
division of prize-money at Bombay, Clivo was only assigned tho share of 
a post-captain. When this was communicated to tho military officers, 
they were offended at tho little regard shown to their profession in tho 
person of their commander, and urged Clivo to insist on a more suitable 
sharo. Admiral Watson, to avoid further irritation, agreed to make up 
Clivo s share to tho amount demanded from his own prize money. When 
the division afterwards took place, ho sent him the requisite sum, but 
Clive immediately returned it, with warm acknowledgments, and an as¬ 
surance that, although he had deemed it necessary for preserving unanimity 
to acquiesce in tho proposal, he had nover entertained a thought of 
profiting by tho admiral’s disinterestedness. (Ives’s Voyage ; Lord 
Clive's Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772, 
140). 
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which they had expressly promised to give up to the CHAP 
Peshwa. vil ' 

Tiilaji died in confinement many years after. Some 
member of his family had been set up in his place by 
the Peshwa, and enjoyed part of the possessions of the 
family, but no longer infested the seas as before. 8 

After this expedition, the licet returned to Madras, M «rd. 12 . 
accompanied by Clive and his force. Nothing very AU l75G - 
material had occurred in the Carnatic since the truce, 
but there had been disputes about the interpretation 
to be put on that convention which at one time ran 
so high as to threaten a renewal of hostilities. The 
aggression was chiefly on the part of the English ; the 
principal instances were their attack on Madura and 
Tinivclly, which had at one time declared for Chanda 
Saheb, and which had never recognised Mohammed 
Ali, and an attempt to besiege Yelldr, the capital of 
Mortezza Ali, whom the French still acknowledged as 
Nabob of the Carnatic. 

These differences were accommodated, but the most 
irreconcilable differences relating to the observance of 
the truce arose from the nature of M. Pussy’s situation 
in the Deckan. 9 

The occupation of the territory ceded in December 
17. r )3 did not prove a peaceful undertaking. Jfiar Ali 
Klnin, the Mogul governor of part of the districts, and 
Vijei Ham Khz, a dependent zemindar of another 
portion, combined to resist the entrance of the new 
claimant. M. Moracin adroitly brought over Vijei 
Kain by granting the farm of the whole of the cessions 
to him, and Jrifir Ali, thus deserted, called in the 

Cjrnnt Du(Th JJLtonj of the Marattas , ii. 85-92. Sec also Ormo 
and Ivch'h Voyayc. 
v Orine, i. 372. 
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Bcrar Mn raft as. of whom Janoji, tlic son of Raguji, was 
now chief. These invaders, after ravaging the country 
for some time, were driven out by M. Moracin with his 
small force of regulars joined to the troops of Vijei 
1 him. da fir Ali, on this, threw himself on the vice¬ 
roy’s clemency, was pardoned, and allowed to retain a 
jagir in the Upper Deckan. 

During this time M. Bussy had been employed 
against the Naik (or Poligar) of Nirinal, a wild tract 
in the south-east of Berar inhabited hy forest tribes, 
but as soon as that duty was performed, lie set out for 
Masulipatam, and arrived there in July 1754. He 
found full occupation in reducing the half independent 
zemindars and levying tribute on the hill chiefs, until, 
in January 1755, he was summoned to join SalAbat 
Jang on an expedition which he contemplated to recover 
his arrears of tribute from Mysore. This design 
involved M. Bussy in great embarrassment. The Ibija 
of Mysore was in close alliance with the French, and 
yet M. Bussy was bound by the conditions on which 
lie received the cessions to assist the viceroy against 
all enemies. His desire to preserve the reputation of 
a faithful ally to the viceroy did not (as he says) 
allow him to hesitate in joining his army, but he did 
so with the firm resolution of preserving the same re¬ 
putation with the Raja of Mysore. 1 His expedient was 
to injure the Mysoreans as little as he could, and to 
use all his influence to bring about an accommodation. 
11 is double game was disturbed by the obstinacy of 
the Mysoreans. Several of their forts only surrendered 
on the appearance of the French ; others held out, and 
were not taken without bloodshed ; and when the. 
invaders approached Scringapatam, the brother and 

1 MSmoire pour Bussy , 63. 
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colleague of the Dalwai. who resided there, announced 
his intention of defending the place to the last. All 
this time M. Bussy continued his endeavours to briny 
about a peace, and enforced his arguments by the 
rapidity with which he urged on the operations of the 
siege. It is probable he would have taken the town hv 
assault in a few days, when the invasion of Mysore bv 
the I’dslnva brought a new motive lor the submission 
of the besieged. M. Bussy engaged to procure the 
retreat of the Marat tas, if the M ysoreans would satisfy 
the claims of Said bat Jang ; and the Mysoreans, pressed 
on all sides, agreed to pay arrears to the amount of 
fifty-six lacs of rupees. 1 his was exactly double the 
amount due at the most liberal calculation, and a hum 
portion was required to be paid immediately. '1 In¬ 
payment could only be made by giving up the jewels 
and plate belonging to the raja (including the orna¬ 
ments of his women), as well as the same description 
of property belonging to the temples ; hostages were 
taken for the second payment, most of whom died in 
prison ; and M. Bussy speaks with more than usual 
comp lacenc y of the applause and gratitude expressed by 
both parties for this conciliatory arrangement. 1 Bv 
this time the Marattas were in some measure satiated 
with plunder, and the fear of a quarrel with the viceroy, 
added perhaps to some share of the money received at 
Seringapatam, induced the Ih'shwa to retire to his own 
frontier. 2 

The viceroy also returned to Ileidcrabad, where he 
arrived in July 1755. 

The attack on Mysore by the French was contrary 

1 Mcmoirc pour Humij, f>4. The account of his proceedings is from 
Onnc, i. 403, and Wilks, i. 340. 

Oruio, i. 404, and for the pecuniary | ayiucnt Grant Dull', ii. Mi. 
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to the spirit of the truce, anil it so much alarmed the 
Madras Government that they called in the troops from 
Madura (as has been stated) for the defence of their 
own possessions. When they remonstrated with M. 
de Lcyrit, the French Governor, they were told that 
the truce did not stipulate for the recall of M. Hussy, 
and in fact was only intended to provide for the 
tranquillity of the province of Arcot. The time .'■con 
came when this view of the question was favourable to 
the interests of the English, and the Government of 
Madras made it their chief argument in the discussion 
with that of Bombay, whether the troops sent from 
England under Clive could justly be employed in the 
Dcckan during the existence of the truce. But though 
the exemption of the French army in the Deckan from 
the truce was insisted on at different times by both 
parties, it is difficult to find the least ground for the 
position. No exception is made in its favour in the 
truce, and the treaty plainly extends to it, since it 
assigns an equal number of factories to the French 
and English in the Northern Sircars, the whole of 
which were at this time in exclusive possession of the 
French. 

In February 175"), Sahibat Jang and M. Bussy 
marched against the Nabob of Shiihnur (or Savanore) 
one of the three Babin nabobs, who had probably been 
left unmolested after the death of Mozaffer Jang, and 
now affected independence. Ilis country is detached 
from that of the two other nabobs, and lies near the 
southern frontier of the Marattas, about 2(50 miles 
from Puna. Morar Kao’s fort of Guti lies 150 miles 


east of Shah mil*, but his original seat of Sondiir is 
about half-way between those places. About the time 


when the viceroy marched against the Nabob of 
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Sl):'ilinill*, rlie Peshwa I»; 1 1 i*ji Kao moved from Puna to 
reduce Munir H;io ; and as neither of the refractory 
chiefs was without apprehension on his own account 
from the enemy of the other, they formed a close 
connection, and Munir Kao throw himself with a select 
body of troops into the town of Shahmir. 

The viceroy and the Peshwa, on the other hand, 
united their armies, and supported as they were l»y the 
French, must soon have made themselves masters of 
the place. But Monir Ihio had a claim for about 
1.50,000/. on the French Government, and had often 
applied for it to the Council at Pondicherry in a tone of 
menace which made them very anxious that it should he 
settled. lie now offered to cancel this debt ifM. Pussy 
would obtain for him the protection, or at least the 
neutrality, of the viceroy. Pussy closed with the offer, 
and the bonds were deposited with a common friend. 
On the other hand (says M. Pussy), Palaji Kao 
appealed to the faith of treaties and his alliance with the 
l'rench nation : it was necessary to serve one party in 
affecting to serve the other, while the viceroy (by 
whom M. Pussy was subsidised) wished that no service 
should be done to either. 1 The boldness with which 
M. Pussy managed these conflicting engagements would 
have been admirable in an honest cause. Instead of re¬ 
tarding hostilities, he pushed them on with the greatest 
vigour, and exulted when lie saw the siege of Shahmir 
about to open, and all parties reduced to dependence on 
his military skill and resources. He was then chosen 
arbiter by all ; he dictated the conditions of the peace, 


4 < D’un autre cot£, Balajfrao r^clamoit la foi des trait*'a et (alliance do 
la nation Frnn^aiso. il failedt servir Tun et aflectcr do sorvir Taut re. 
I)e« vucb du dorbar ttoient do ne servir aucun des deux.* (Memoir*' 

&7.) 
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and it was concluded (says lie), to the glory of the 
French name and the satisfaction of all parties. 5 

This satisfaction was not quite so general as 
M. Bussy describes it, and an opposite feeling al¬ 
most immediately led to a rupture of the French 
connection with the viceroy. 

Shah Nawaz Khan had watched the whole of the 
preceding negotiations, but abstained from all inter¬ 
ference, and saw with pleasure M. Bussy involving him¬ 
self in transactions which must destroy all reliance on 
his fidelity. Not long before the present campaign, M. 
Bussy had undertaken to exert his irresistible influence 
in procuring the government of Burhrinpiir for one of 
the French Company’s creditors on his renouncing his 
debt of 12,000/. or 13,000/. M. Bussy (as he truly 
observes) might have sold this patronage on his own 
account, and the use he made of it was a proof of his 
public zeal ; but, admitting the most perfect personal 
integrity on his part, he had many parties to conciliate 
for his nation, and it is not to be supposed that all his 
native agents were as disinterested as himself. We may 
therefore imagine how burdensome his ascendancy was 
to the minister, and how general must have been the 
hatred borne to him by all who looked to promotion 
from the court. A strong party wa6 thus formed 
against the French, the real heads of which were 
Shrih Nawaz Khan and Jrifir Ali Khan, the displaced 
governor of the Northern Sircars. By their means the 
viceroy was impressed with a conviction that his 
interests both in the Deckan and the Carnatic were 
sacrificed to the separate views of the French, and he 
was induced to give his consent to the removal of the 
troops of that nation from his service. Brilajf was also 

4 Mf moire, 57. 
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applied to for assistance in expelling these intruders 
iroin the Deck an, and joyfully agreed to a measure 
which would have left the viceroy at his mercy, lit- 
even entertained hopes of engaging the dismissed 
french to take service in his own army. 

Alter this co-operation had been settled, and the 
additional precaution of assassinating M. Ihissy had 
been considered and laid aside, the dismission of the 
French was announced to them, together with an order 
for their immediate departure from the viceroy’s terri¬ 
tories. M. Hussy, though astonished at this sudden re¬ 
volution, took a calm view of his situation. Threatened 
l>y so great a force, and at such a distance from his re¬ 
sources, he saw that his only sale course was to yield to 
circumstances and to wait for some favourable change. 

He therefore affected ready acquiescence, and marched M:1Vi 
olfuith his army, professedly I hr .Masiilipatam. lie had A '* ,7 " fi 
been promised in the viceroy’s name to be allowed to 
retire unmolested, but found himself followed by a body 
of 0,000 Marattas belonging to the viceroy’s jagirdars 
ol that nation,*' and as the zemindars of the country 
" c,c or( lcrcd to obstruct his passage, he was harassed 
during the whole of a month’s march which lie was 
obliged to make before he found a ford over the Kishna. 

A greater danger now awaited him in the approach of 
dafir Ali, who had been despatched in pursuit of him 
with 25,000 horse and foot, and who came up just as lie 
had crossed the Kishna. I bit the river rose soon after the 


“ Ormo supposes these horse to have been the Poshwa’s, and sent hy 
Ifcilajf, from a high chivalrous feeling, to protect Hussy’s retreat. Wilks 
believes the fact, but tries to find more probable motives. Hut Hussy 
mentions no such allies; on the contrary, ho expressly states that Halajt 
joined in the confederacy against him ; and ft rant Dull', from the family 
names of the chiefs, proves beyond doubt that they were the viceroy’s 
jdgfrddrs, the same who soon after attacked M. Hussy at Ilcidcnibdd. 

n 2 
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French had forded, and it was fifteen days before Jafir 
Ali could effect his passage. M. Bussy’s force consisted 
of 200 European cavalry, 600 European infantry, and 
5,000 well-disciplined sepoys, with a well-appointed train 
of artillery. A\ itli such troops he could easily have 
gained a battle over any force that could be brought 
against him, but there were still upwards of 200 miles 
of poor country between him and Masulipatam, and it 
would be easy for the enemy to cut off his provisions, 
which already began to fail. This last circumstance, and 
the want of money to pay the troops, produced sick¬ 
ness among the Europeans and discontent and desertion 
among the sepoys. On the whole it appeared to M. 
Hussy to be the most prudent course to prosecute his 
retreat no further, but to adopt the bold measure of 
seizing on Hcidcrdbdd, and standing on the defensive in 
the viceroy's own capital. lie encamped near that 
city in the middle of June, and as the garrison was too 
weak to resist him, he was allowed a friendly communi¬ 
cation with the town, and enabled to raise some money 
among the bankers to relieve his immediate wants. Hut 
the governor was son-in-law to Jafir Ali, and animated 

P 1 

with the same hostility to the European intruders. All 
danger from him was removed by his assassination at 
an interview with Riimi Khan, one of M. Bussy’s prin¬ 
cipal interpreters ; Ktimi Khan was killed on the same 
occasion, and the whole catastrophe is ascribed byOnne 
to a sudden quarrel. It is alleged with much greater pro¬ 
bability by a native historian" to have been the contriv¬ 
ance of H eider Jang, M. Bussy’s Diwdn, who sent four 
assassins to the conference unknown to the unfortu¬ 
nate interpreter, on whom this act of perfidy was 
avenged. After this M. Bussy remained master of the 

7 Translated in Hollingberry’s History of Nizam Ali A7irfn v 4. 
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town. 1 he next event of consequence was the arrival 
of the Maratta jagirdars, whose numbers were now 
doubled. They summoned Bussy to give up such of 
his guns as belongc<l to the viceroy, together with the 
emblems of his Mogul dignities. On these conditions 
they promised to allow him to proceed to Masulipatam. 
Bussy rejected their demand, and some success against 
a reconnoitring party having encouraged them to raise 
their terms, he broke oil all negotiation and thought 
only of defence. lie occupied the garden of the last 
king of Golconda, an extensive enclosure with high 
walls, containing a large reservoir of water, and 
palaces which afforded quarters for the troops. It was 
separated from the city by the river Miisi, but M. Bussy 
stationed a strong party at a near point within the city 
walls, in an ancient and substantial building, the 
terrace of which was so solid as to allow four eighteen- 
pounders to be mounted on it. At the same time he 
seized on all the viceroy’s magazines, and removed the 
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cannon from the walls to his own quarters. 

At length Jafir Ali came up, and his first design 
was to attack the city, but M. Bussy mounted some 
guns ol small calibre on the terrace of an archway that 
overlooked the town, and not only threatened to can¬ 
nonade the surrounding houses, but to set fire to the 
whole if any attempt was made by the viceroy’s troops 
to pass the gates. This menace succeeded ; the attack 
on the town was given up, and the operations continued 
in the open country by a succession of surprises, skir¬ 
mishes, and field actions at which the romantic adven¬ 
tures of Trichinopoly seem to be renewed. 

A great change took place in M. Bussy’s situation 
when 4,000 sepoys in the viceroy’s service arrived in 
Jiifir Ali’s* camp. They were raised, disciplined, and 
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commanded by Mozafler Khan, a native officer of French 
sepoys who had gone over to the Peshwa in 1751, and 
had since successively transferred his services and those 
of his corps to the Raja of Mysore, the Nabob of 
Shahmir, and after the quarrel with the French, to the 
viceroy. He still retained great influence with the 
French sepoys, and had kept up a correspondence with 
some of their officers. On the very day of his arrival 
near lleiderab.id, a whole company went out on pre¬ 
tence of exercising, and marched straight with 
shouldered arms to his camp; and a continuance of his 
intrigues, joined to the previous distress and discontent 
of the sepoys, produced a spirit of defection of the most 
alarming character. The knowledge of this feeling cm- 
boldencd the Moguls, and determined M. Bussy to keep 
within his walls until he should be joined by reinforce¬ 
ments which were now near at hand. He had earnestly 
applied for additional troops from the time of his march 
from Shahmir, and had likewise employed the French 
agent at Surat to entertain GOO Arabs and Abyssinians 
for his service. The latter body was destroyed by the 
viceroy’s troops while on its way to join him, but a force 
of 180 Europeans and 1,100 sepoys, with eleven pieces 
of cannon, from Pondicherry and Masulipatam, were 
assembled at the latter place and marched about the 
end of duly, under the command of M. Law. On 
August 10 this detachment had arrived within fifteen 
leagues of IleidcrAbdd, and on the 11th they renewed 
their march through a woody and rocky country which 
obliged them to narrow their front and confine them¬ 
selves to the beaten road. While advancing in this 
manner, they perceived signs of the approach of an 
enemy. Sixteen thousand horse (12,000 of whom were 
Marathi jaglrdars), and 10,000 infantry commanded by 
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Mozaffer Klinn, had been sent out to intercept them, 
and it was their parties which were now descried. The 
advanced guard of the French consisted of 100 sepoys, 
commanded by a native officer named Mahmud Khan. 
He no sooner came in sight of the enemy than lie 
quickened his pace as if impatient to engage them, and 
was soon seen to join their ranks and unite in the attack 
on his old masters. Nothing of much consequence was 
attempted during the rest of that day. Next morning the 
French found the enemy in possession of a village which 
they proceeded to attack. The whole of the enemy’s 
cavalry surrounded them, and presented a very threaten¬ 
ing aspect to troops about to be engaged in front. But 
M. Bussy had opened a negotiation with the two greatest 
of the Maratta jagirdars. He had had a secret inter¬ 
view with them the night before they marched, and, by 
means not ascertained, prevailed on them to promise 
that they would not act against the detachment further 
than was required to save appearances. Favoured by 
this understanding, the French carried the village and 
halted there for the rest of the day. But that part of 
the cavalry which remained faithful to its duty had in 
the meantime attacked their baggage and seized or 
dispersed the oxen by which it was carried. In conse¬ 
quence of this misfortune, the French lost all their pro¬ 
visions and were obliged to kill some of the draught 
bullocks of their artillery before they could get a meal. 
They marched at night, and before morning made out 
fifteen miles to Meliapiir. The road was peculiarly 
difficult, and they were harassed by the infantry during 
the whole march, so that, although they had sustained 
scarcely any loss, they were fatigued and exhausted by 
the time they reached Meliapiir. At this village they 
halted to refresh, but the leisure thus afforded left time 
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for gloomy reflections. The loss of their baggage ; the 
uncertain attachment of their sepoys ; the difficulty of 
the country which they had still to traverse, and the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s main body indicated by 
the increasing number of their opponents, disheart¬ 
ened both men and officers. They thought it im¬ 
possible to proceed unless assisted from Ileidenibsid, 
and prevailed on M. Law to represent their danger to 


M. llussy. 

M. 1 5ussy had that day made a diversion in their 
favour by a partial attack on the grand camp made 
with Europeans alone, but lie was afraid to divide his 
force in present circumstances or to trust his sepoys 
in the neighbourhood of Mozaflcr Khan. He 
never showed greater decision than in this critical 
juncture. lie sent positive orders in the King’s name to 
M. Law to march at all events on the receipt of his 
letter, and lie crossed the Musi with all the troops he 
could trust, so as to alarm the enemy with the prospect 


of a general attack. 


August 1 I, 

a.i>. it nr,. 


M. Law had gained little rest for his troops by the 
halt at Meliapiir, having been harassed night and day 
by the attacks of the enemy. As soon as he received 
M. Hussy’s letter, he issued orders for marching at 
nightfall. lie had a narrow defile to pass, which was 
lined with scattered infantry, and he was assailed by 
the cavalry wherever there was an opening for them 
to charge. 11 is troops were thrown into some confu¬ 
sion, but their flanks were in some degree protected 
by the defile, and, as they had no baggage, they con¬ 
tinued to move on at a rapid pace. When they reached 
the mouth of the defile, they found twenty pieces of 
cannon drawn up to bear on them. They were, however, 
ill-pointed and ill-served, and were soon silenced by 
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the French artillery. In the open country they had 
to fear the charges of the cavalry, but the backward- 
ness of the friendly jagirdars discouraged the rest, 
and at five in the afternoon they reached lleiatnagar, 
within six miles of Heiderabad, after eighteen hours 
of incessant marching and lighting. Here M. Fussy 
sent a detachment to reinforce them, and what was still 
more acceptable, a supply of provisions ready dressed. 
On the next day they entered Heiderabad, having lost 
in the last day ninety Europeans killed and wounded, 
and a greater number of sepoys. The whole march 
from the frontier did great honour to M. Law, and 
gives an unfavourable impression of the Nizam’s troops, 
even when supported by disciplined sepoys. Salabat 
Jang and Shah Nawaz Khan had arrived in camp about 
a fortnight before this crisis, and on the same day on 
which the reinforcement entered, they sent proposals of 
peace to M. Bussy.- 

Both parties were disposed to an accommodation. 
M. Bussy did not require the removal of Shah Nawaz ; 
Jafir Ali came to Bussy of his own accord, and 
was reconciled after frankly acknowledging his error. 
Mozafter Khan and Mahmud Khan were ordered to 
separate from the viceroy’s camp. Mahmud soon after 
was taken prisoner by the French, but was pardoned 
in consideration of his former services. Mozafter 
entered the service of Balaji Rao, and was afterwards 


put to death for his share in a conspiracy. 

Thus ended a long train of dangers from which 
M. Bussy owed his deliverance to his admirable resolu 
tion and ability, lie had an interview with Salabat 
Jang, and was received, if possible, with more respect 
and apparent affection than ever. His rank and 
honours were fixed as high as they ever had been, 
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but lie no longer attempted to exercise the complete 
control which he formerly possessed over the govern¬ 
ment of the Deckau. 

'flic sudden submission of Salabat Jang must 
doubtless have been in part occasioned by his own 
irresolution, and the failure of all the expectations 
held out by his minister, but it is probable that it was 
chiefly produced by events which were taking place 
in a distant quarter. From the first moment of the 
rupture with M. Hussy, Shah Nawaz Khs'm had been 
soliciting assistance from the Madras Presidency. It 
was only by the aid of English troops that he could 
hope finally to expel the French, or to make head 
against the Marattas after this separation from his 
former protectors. 

The English had entered into these views, and had 
prepared a detachment for the support of their new 
ally, when the intelligence of the total subversion of 
their establishment in Bengal compelled them to re¬ 
nounce all other objects, and turn their whole power 
to revenge the disgrace of their nation, and to afford 
immediate protection to the survivors of their country¬ 
men. 

The news of this calamity reached Madras a month 
before the viceroy’s overtures to the French, and must 
have been still earlier known at Ileiderhbad by direct 
communications from Bengal. It at once destroyed all 
hope from the English, and scarcely left an alternative 
for the viceroy but to renew his alliance with the 
French. 

The war with the French in the Carnatic has been 
described with more minuteness than will henceforward 
be required. It was the contest which decided the 
fate of India, and the school in which the system of 
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war and policy pursued by European nations in that 
country was formed. 

The military establishment of each Presidency at 
first consisted of a very small number of Europeans, 
who were reinforced in times of danger by native 
matchlockmcn hired for the occasion, and by the 
inhabitants serving as militia. It soon became the 
practice to arm these men with European firelocks, 
but when they were first taught to move and act 
together, and by word of command, has not been 
recorded. 8 

In 1682 (as has been mentioned) the Bombay 
Government had repeatedly pressed on the Court of 
Directors the necessity of sending out European officers 
to train up and exercise the militia, but it does not appear 
that their request was complied with. The common 
opinion is, that disciplined sepoys were first introduced 
by the French ; it was certainly the French that soonest 
employed them extensively, and made them an im¬ 
portant part of every army. Four hundred men of this 
description served at the siege of Madras in 1 746, while 
the English had only irregulars to oppose them. In 
1717 a detachment of 100 sepoys arrived from Bombay, 
together with 400 from Tclicherry ; which would lead 
us to conclude that such troops had already been 
trained on the coast of Malabar, but we do not know 
to what extent these sepoys were disciplined. At the 
siege of Pondicherry in 1749 the English had 1,100 
sepoys, scarcely better disciplined than the common foot 
soldiers of the country. The English sepoys made 
little figure until the rise of Clive. They first dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the defence of Arcot, up to 
which time they appear to have been very inferior to 
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the French sepoys. Even at the close of the first 
siege of Trichinopoly, the best sepoys in the English 
service were those who had come over from the 
French.® 

But about this time the English sepoys began to 
assume a superiority which they afterwards retained, 
and to be favourably contrasted with their rivals both 
in spirit and fidelity. 

The earliest sepoys probably wore the native dress, 
with turbans of a uniform colour, 'flic progress was 
very gradual, until they assumed the red jacket and a 
glazed cap on the model of a turban, and, after many 
changes, arrived at the close resemblance in dress to 
European soldiers which they now exhibit. 1 

The command of large bodies of sepoys was at first 
entrusted to natives, and they seem to have had corre¬ 
sponding rank. Mohammed Eusof was second in com¬ 
mand to Colonel Ileron, though many European officers 
must have been present. The trust seems to have been 
too great a trial for the natives at that time. Mozaffer 
Khan and Mahmud Khan carried oil’ their troops from 
(lie French army in the Dccknn. Ibrahim Khan (known 
by the name of Gardi, a corruption from the French 
‘Garde’) deserted in like manner about 1758, gained 
great reputation under the Marattas, and was killed at 

" Ormo, i. 234. 

1 The translator of the Stir ul Motalherin (a French convert to tho 
Mahometan religion), who wroto in 1783, gives tho following account of 
the French sepoys of early times, who, ho says, scarcely boro a rcsemblanco 
to the English sepoys of his own day. 1 Tho French could neither chango 
their dress, or clothe them uniformly, or keop thoir anus in order, or 
punish them, or prevent their tiring away their ammunition at tho now 
moon, or pay them themselves, or bring them under tho least restraint 
or discipline. Thoy were a rabble with immonso turbans and immenso 
trousers; with muskets so ill-used that not one in twonty was in order.* 
(Scir ul Motakheriu, iii. 152, noto.) 
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IYmiput. Mohammed Eusof himself revolted from the 
English, as will appear hereafter, but no sepoys under 
the exclusive command of natives ever seem to have 
approached the efficiency of those commanded by 
Europeans. Intermediate between the sepoys and the 
Europeans, were at one time a class called To passes. 
They were mixed descendants or converts of the Portu¬ 
guese ; they did not object to wear the European dress 
or submit to discipline, and though not superior to 
other natives, were classed with Europeans. 2 They 
were employed in Bombay as early as 1G83. 3 

We can imagine the degraded state of the early 
Europeans, employed on low wages, as watchmen 
rather than soldiers, in small and scattered factories. 


When their numbers increased, they were still the lowest 
or most desperate of the population of the capital , 1 until 
the exploits of the Company’s army and the reports of 
the wealth of India drew young men of adventurous 
disposition into their ranks. The recruits had little or 
no training until they were sent on board ship, and 
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2 Ornio, i. 80. s Ormc’s Fragment*, 130. 

1 [I»» the early days of the Company they are said to have gladly accoptal 
for service felons who were respited from capital punishment on condition 
of their being sent to the East Indies, hut after the middle of the last 
century they resolutely refused to accept them, though much pressed by 
the Treasury. There is much correspondence in the India Office relating 
to the respiting of convicts in former days, which is noticed in the first 
of a series of papers lately published on ‘Some of the India Ollice 
Records.’ A letter of St. John is quoted showing how strongly the 
Government of the day insisted on convicts being sent to the East Indies. 
It is dated January 1, 1711: 4 Gentlemen,—Having last night in Cabinet 
Council acquainted y* Queen with your desire that she would be pleased 
to permit Thomas Abraham to be transported to the West Indies, Her 
Majesty lias commanded me to let you know she was induced by your 
former application to spare his life provided ho was sent to y r East 
Indies and sufficient security given y* he shall never return into her 
dominions, but y 4 she will not consent to pardon him on any other con¬ 
dition.—lam, gentlemen, Ac., H. St. John/— En.] 
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ciiai’. probably marched oil’ into the field before they had ever 
manoeuvred even on a parade. Some of the officers 
sent from England had seen service in the British or 
foreign armies, but others were inexperienced ; and 
many young civil servants joined the troops in India. 
Their frequent panics, interspersed with instances of 
romantic courage, show the unsteadiness of raw troops 
combined with the ardour of early conquerors. As they 
acquired experience their bad qualities disappeared, 
and they became models of spirit and intrepidity. In 
these respects they were probably not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any soldiers more regularly disciplined and 
acting with great armies. 

As the war advanced, an improvement took place in 
the members of the civil government. They were 
obliged to learn something of the state of the native 
powers ; some of the councillors had served with the 
troops, and the Commander-in-Chief always formed 
one of the number. If they still retained a portion of 
the narrow views of mere traders, they were incompar¬ 
ably superior to their predecessors in the time of the 
Childs, or to their contemporaries in the peaceful factories 
of Bengal. Scarcely any of either service spoke the 
native languages. The confined use of Ilindostani, anti 
the number and difficulty of the local languages, dis¬ 
couraged this sort of knowledge, and till the beginning 
of the present century it was not unusual on the 
Madras establishment to communicate with the natives 
through interpreters. 

It does not appear that the French were much more 
advanced. Madame Dupleix’s knowledge of the native 
language is mentioned as an important qualification, 6 
and Bussy did not begin to learn that language until he 

* Laurence's Narrative. 
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was established in the Dcckan/’ But the disposition 
of M. Dupleix individually, and perhaps that of his 
countrymen, combined with the number as well as 
the power and magnificence of the princes with whom 
they were connected to promote a greater taste for 
Indian manners among the French than the English 
had any opportunity of acquiring from the fugitive ad¬ 
herents of Mohammed Ali. 


The Oriental splendour of M. Dupleix has been 
often mentioned. 7 That of M. Bussy was at least as 
conspicuous. This able officer maintained a constant 
intercourse with the natives of rank, and might be 
reckoned among the greatest of the noblemen of the 
court of Heider;ibad. He entered into the intrigues 
and transactions of those around, and seemed as great a 
master of their peculiar sort of policy as if lie had been 
brought up at an Indian durbar. 

The English in general maintained their natural re¬ 
serve, with the plainness of their manners, and seem to 
have had little acquaintance and taken very little interest 
in any natives except their own sepoys. 8 
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6 Mr moire pour Bu&nj, 17. 

' [This ho maintained to the last. Oriuc says that on his suporsc.'siori 
hy M. Godcheu, that gentleman 4 permitted him to continue the exhibi¬ 
tion of those marks of Moorish dignity, which both Muzafler Jang and 
Sal a bat Jang had permitted him to display when they appointed him 
Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and ensigns, various 
instruments of military music, particular ornaments for bis palankeen, a 
Moorish dress distinguished likewise with ornaments peculiar to the 
nabobship ; and in this equipage he went with great solemnity to dine 
with M. Godeheu on the feast of St. Louis/ i. JG8.—Ed.] 

* The contrast of manners asserted in the text is well described by 
the French translator of the Stir ul AlotalJicrfn, iii. loO. 4 If any one/ 
says he, 4 had seen M. do Bussy and Colonel CJive or Mr. Hastings 
in the height of their power and influence, ho may have taken from 
those two or three individuals a pretty good idea of the different 
geniuses of the French and English nations. M. do Bussy ul ways wore 
(in 1750 and 1755) embroidered clothes or brocado, with an embp»j- 
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NOTE ON THE DOCUMENTS PRODUCED BY THE 

NATIVE PRINCES IN SUPPORT OF THEIR 

TITLES. 

The following is an account of the pretensions of 
the native princes, and the documents hy which they 
were supported. 

The Mogul was at one time absolute master of all 

o 

the countries under discussion, but the destruction of 
his power, and the successful rebellion of Asof Jiih, 
made the latter in many respects an independent 
power, and entitled his family to succeed, under a 
certain form, to his newly acquired dominions. The 
form was a confirmation by the Emperor, which all 

dored hat, ami on days of ceremony embroidered shoes of Mack velvet. 
Ho was seen in an immense tent, full sullicient for six hundred men, of 
about thirty feet in elevation ; at one end of this tent ho sat on an arm¬ 
chair, embroidered with his king's arms, placed upon an elevation, which 
last was covered by a crimson carpet of embroidered velvet. At his right 
ami left, but upon back chairs only, sat a dozen of his ollicers. Over 
against him, his French guard on horseback, and behind these his Turkish 
guards. His table, always in plate, was served with three, often with 
four, services. To this French magnificence ho added all the parade and 
pageant of Ilindoostany manners and customs. A numerous set of tents; 
a pish-ghana always on an elephant himself, as were all his oflicers. lie 
was preceded by chopdars on horseback, and by a set of musicians ping¬ 
ing his feats of chivalry, with always two head chopdars reciting his 
eulogium. Colonel Clive always woro his regimentals in the held, was 
always on horseback, and never rode in a palampiin; he had a plentiful 
table, but no ways delicate, and never more than two services. Ho used 
to march mostly at the head of the column, with his oido-do-cnuips, or 
was hunting, at the right and loft. Ho novor woro silks but in town. 
Governor Hastings always woro a plain coat of English broadcloth, and 
novor anything like lace or embroidery. His whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-guards; his throne a plain chair of mahogany, with plenty of 
such thrones in tho hall; his table sometimes neglected ; his diet sparing, 
and always abstemious; his address and doportmont very distant from 
pride, and still more so from familiarity.* 


(Peril klmnn, tents and retinue sent in advance.—E d.] 
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parties admitted to be essentia] to their title, icsting 
their claims more on that confirmation than on their 
relationship to Asof Jali. Considering the matter in 
this view, the first in descent was Ghazi-u-din Khan : 
but he did not at first receive an appointment from the 
Mogul, and the title passed to his next brother, N.isir 
dang, who had the Emperor’s authority as well as actual 
possession. 'When Nasir Jang was killed. Ghazi-u-din 
Kluin procured a regular patent and investiture, and 
became in all respects the legal viceroy. ||i. s natural 
rights descended on his death to his son, Ghazi-u-din 
the younger, but they formed an imperfect title unless 
they were confirmed by the Mogul. The next in 
succession was Salabat Jang, and after him. his three 
surviving brothers. If Mozaffer Jang had survived all 
these princes, he would have had the next claim to con¬ 
sideration. as representing their sister, his mother. At 

the time of the negotiation at Sadras, Ghazi-u-din the 
younger had not been confirmed, and although Sal.ib.it 
Jang produced an alleged appointment from the Mo-ul 
yet the authenticity of it was very doubtful, y and until 
that was proved there was no legal viceroy. Salabat 
Jang, however, was in full possession. 

I he claims of the Nabobs of the Carnatic depended 
on those of the viceroys. The family of Saf.dat Ullah 
having been forty years in possession, had an hereditary 
hold on public opinion, but they never pretended to be 
independent of the viceroy, and the last of them that 
held the office was removed by Asof Jah in person. 
Whatever claim they possessed was now vested in AH 
I)dst Khan, the only surviving son of Safder Khan, for 
Mortezza Ali (though the nephew of Saiidat Ullah) was 
not in the direct line, and had only inherited his appn- 

* Seo ii. G12. 
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lingo of Wll«'»r ; the title now put forward by him rested 
entirely on a patent from Salabat Jang appointing him 
nabob in subordination to M. Dupleix. Chanda Saheb 
and his son. as well as M. Dupleix, claimed solely on 
the ground of patents from Mozaffer Jang and Salabat 
Jang, confirmed, it was said, in M. Duplcix’s case, by 
the Great Mogul. 

k Mohammed Ali had not the shadow of an hereditary 
claim. 11 is father, Anwar-u-din, only held the ollice of 
nabob for four years, and had besides a lawful son, 
Mahfuz Khan, older than Mohammed Ali, who was 
illegitimate. 11 is title rested on an alleged promise 
from Asof Jsih, and on patents which he professed to 
possess from Nasir Jang, Ghazi-u-dm, and finally from 
the Emperor himself. We are next to examine the 
patents on which so much stress is laid. 

Of the seven documents produced by the French in 
support of their party, six were copies, and their au¬ 
thenticity was disputed on that account. There can be 
no doubt, however, that they were genuine, for they 
were all from Mozaffer Jang and Salabat Jang, who 
would have granted anything the French desired. The 
real objection to these documents was the want of right 
in the grantor. 

'1 he seventh was said to be an original letter from 
the Great Mogul to M. Dupleix, recommending Salabat 
Jang to his favour and protection. 

'I his letter had neither seal nor signature, except a 
small signet attached by a string to the bag in which 
the letter was contained. On this seal were the words 
1 he kingdom is God’s, 3, 1133.’ The first number is 
the king’s reign and the second the Hijra, which fixes 
the date of the seal in the third year of Mohammed Shall, 
Ilij. 1133, a.d. 1721, many years before the death of 
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Asof Jali. It may therefore fairly be inferred that the 

signet had been transferred from some old letter and 

attached to a recent forgery. When called to account 

for this inconsistency, he coolly replied that the letter 

lie had sent was only a duplicate and might have had 

an old seal attached to it owing to some negligence in 

the Great Mogul’s secretaries, but that he was ready to 

exhibit the original, which bore the date of the fifth 

year ot the reign of the present Emperor and 1163 of 
the Ilijra. 

Even here was another mistake, for the fifth year of 
the reign of Ahmed Shah was in 1I(J(J Ilij. 

Mohammed Ali’s papers were not produced, but by 
his own account they consisted of a patent from Nfisir 
Jang, another from Ghazi-u-din the elder, together with 
a letter from the Great Mogul procured by Ghazi-u-din 
the younger. The two first were probably authentic, but 
were liable to be set aside by Snliibnt Jang if he should 
succeed in proving his own appointment, and it is most 
probable that Mohammed Ali fabricated the royal letter 
as a precaution against such a contingency. In the 
then state of Delhi, it is not likely that such a document 
wouhl be issued without a considerable payment which 
Mohammed Ali had not the means of procuring, and 

his delay in exhibiting his documents affords further 
ground of suspicion. 
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Allaire of Bengal—Rise of Ali Verdi Khan—Succession of Sur.ij-u-DouIa 
— His character—Ilis dispute with the English authorities at Cal¬ 
cutta—Attacks the settlement—Abandonment of the place by the 
Governor and principal inhabitants—Surrender of the garrison— 
Tho Black Hole Expedition from Madras under Clivo—Recovery of 
Calcutta—War with France — Chandemagdr — Clive attacks the 
Nabob's camp Alarm of Sur.ij-u-DouIa—Agrees to terms of peace 
Negotiations with the French—Capture of Chandemagdr—The 
Nabob threatens war—Some of his chiefs make overtures to the 
English Decision of the Council to support Mir Jafir—Battle of 
Classy Mir Jatir assumes the Government of Bengal —Large pay¬ 
ments of money»*1 ft*murkH on the conduct of Clive—Weakness of 
the new Govonmunt at VlurshidabAd—Airairs on the coast of 
Coromandel Expedition to the French possessions Appearance of 
Prince Ali Gohan on the frontier—Advance of Clive ami retreat of 
the princo — Clive's jiigira— Dutch expedition from Batavia arrives in 
the 11 nghli—Attacked by English troops—Clive returns to England. 


At the time of the war with the English in 1G88, the 
Viceroy of Bengal was Sluiistn KhAn, maternal uncle of 
Aurnngzil). 1 He was succeeded hy Azim-u-Shdn, grand¬ 
son of the same monarch. On the death of his father, 
Buhiidur Shah, Aznn-u-Slmn contested the crown with 
his brothers and was killed in battle. 2 The successful 
competitor conferred the government of Bengal on 
Jafir Khun, who was already in charge of the province 
ns deputy to Azhn-u-Slian. Fnrokhsfr, the son of the 
last-named prince, lied to Belmr and was afterwards 
raised to the throne” One of his first acts was to ap¬ 
point a viceroy on his own part to Bengal. Jdfir Khan 

1 See Book xi. chap. ii. of former history. 3 Seo ii. 507. 

3 Seo ii. 569. 
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resisted and defeated the new viceroy, but did not abate 
in his professions of respect to the Emperor. By these 
means he obtained a confirmation of his appointment, 
and continued to send tribute and to profess the usual 
obedience. The confusions which ensued on the mur¬ 
der of Farokhsir left him at leisure to consolidate his 
power, and every day rendered it more difficult to dis¬ 
possess him. But his province was contiguous to those 
still in reality attached to the court of Delhi, and was 
not influenced by the neighbourhood of foreign enemies. 
He did not therefore openly throw off his allegiance, 
like the Viceroy of the Dcckan, but was contented to 
enjoy his independence subject to the usual payments 
and the usual relation to the Emperor. 

He was a vigorous and able ruler, but tyrannical, 
bigoted, and rapacious. Mis exactions and his exclusion 
of the zemindars from all share in collecting the revenue 
had great effects on the .administration of Bengal down 
to modern times^ Jsifir Ali wished to have left his 
power toSinifraz Khan (the son of his daughter who 
was married to Shuja Khan, a native of the Deckan), but 
Shuja Khrin seized on the government for himself, pro¬ 
cured a patent from Delhi, and afterwards obtained the 
annexation of the province of Beliiir to those of Bengal 
and Orissa. J liesc patents were probably obtained by 
money ; they only gave to the possessor a sanction to use 
his own means for occupying the so-called oflicc. 

Shuja Khan, though a better governor than his 
father-in-law, had not the same energy. lie took 
little share in the details of the administration, and was 
guided by the counsels of Ilriji Ahmed and Ali Verdi 
Khfin, and of two Hindus, the Iiai Raisin and Jaggat 
Set. I he two first of these advisers were brothers, 
natives of Delhi, of a Persian family. Both were bold 
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intriguers and able ministers, but Ali Vcrtli joined to 
the talents of his brother a greater fitness lor military 
command. The Rai Kaian had been accountant to 
Shtija Khan’s household, and was raised on his acces¬ 
sion to the charge of the finances of Bengal. Jaggat 
Set 4 was a banker of a wealthy family, who had long 
been the chief of the profession in Murshidahad, and 
had Ibr two generations been bankers to the viceroy, 
an office of much importance with states which are 
obliged so frequently to anticipate their revenue. 

When Shuja Khan obtained the government of 
1 »ehiir he appointed Ali Verdi his deputy, and procured 
him honours from Delhi which gave him some preten¬ 
sions to a direct connection with the Emperor. On 
Shuja Khan’s death. Sirafraz Khan obtained the inheri¬ 
tance so long ago designed for him. He seems to have 
been a man of slender capacity, and wasted bis time 
between the society of his women and the devotional 
observances of his religion. He contracted a natural 
jealousy of his father’s ministers, whose power prevented 
his attempting to throw off their control, but did not 
restrain him from irritating them by personal offences 
and alarming them by his ill-concealed cninityj 

In these circumstances, Ali Verdi contrived to obtain 
patents in bis own name from Delhi, and marched with 
an army to dispossess his master. Sirafraz showed no 
want of spirit, and was zealously supported by the army 
of his province. lie was killed in action, at a time 
when the battle seemed to lean to his side, and his fall 
a.d. 1740. pl ace< i Verdi in undisturbed possession of the vice¬ 
royalty. 
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4 Set is a titlo. Tho name of tho first who boro it was Manik 

Chand. Ho held tho ollico of Nayar Sift, or head banker of tho city, and 
received from tho Emperor tho titlo of Jagyiit Set, head banker of the world. 
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1 lie first attention of the new prince was directed 
to obtaining the confirmation of the court of Ik-llii. 
1 lie sums lie is said to have paid on the occasion are 
evidently exaggerated : 5 that he made any payment at 
all, at a time when Nadir Shah had just quitted the 
capital, is explained by the fact that most of the money 
went to the IVma Maratfas to purchase their aid against 
those of Bcrar. Some present to the Fmperorand some 
bribes to his ministers were the price of their media¬ 
tion with the Marattas.® 

Ali Verdi (better known in Bengal by his title of 
Mohahat Jang) was the last Nabob of Bengal who 
maintained for any length of time the semblance of 
power and independence. For this reason his memory 
is still highly respected in the province, where a strong 
impression is maintained of his military and political 
abilities; but in war he showed more activity than 
talent, and in politics his chief reliance was on the 
vulgar expedients of fraud and assassination. Ilis 
great enemy was Kagoji Bbsla, 7 and as that prince was 
engaged in important contests and remote expeditions 
in the Deckan, and had to send his armies through 500 
or GOO miles of almost uninhabited forest into Bengal, a 
province of which a large portion was protected by the 
Ganges, and the rest ill-fitted for the operations of 
cavalry, it is much more to be wondered at that he 
should be able to persevere in his enterprise than that 
Ali Verdi should oppose a long resistance to his designs. 
For the first ten years of the government of the latter, 
scarcely a year passed without a visit from the Marattas, 

The Persian History of Bengal, translated by M. Gladwin, makes the 
amount 540,000/. (175). The Seir ul Motahhcrin says a million sterling 
in money and 700,000/. in jewels, besides other sums, making in all about 
two millions. 

See ii. Book xii. chap. iii. 041. 7 Sec ii. Book xii. c)u»|i. iii. (Ml-2. 
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^vni w ^° so,nc, ' nu?s settled for more than one season within 

- Bengal, and who ravaged tin; country far and wide, 

multiplying their apparent numbers by the celerity of 
their motions. At length Ali Verdi gave way. lie 
ceded the province of Cattac to Ragoji', and consented 
to pay 120,000/. a year under the name of the Climit of 
Bengal. During his war with the Marnttas he had 
been engaged in other disturbances, proceeding from a 
quarrel with the Afghan troops, the only efficient part 
ol his army, in which he was at length successful after 
a contest carried on with equal perfidy and ferocity on 
both sides. 

From his peace with Ragoji in 1751 to his death in 
175(1 he enjoyed a period of tranquillity and had no 
difficulty in transmitting his power to his favourite 
grand-nephew, Surnj-u-Doula. His reputation with 
posterity was no doubt increased by the comparative 
gravity of his manners and purity of his life. He was 
indefatigable in business, abstinent in pleasures, and 
had only one wife, to whom he was strictly faithful. 

1 hecxamplc of Ali Verdi did not extend its influence 
to his court ; even the members of his own family, both 
male and female, furnished instances of licentiousness 
and depravity surpassing the worst of preceding times. 
Brought up in this society, indulging his vicious 
propensities in private and dissembling them before his 
grand-uncle like the rest, Suraj-u-I)oula learned to 
despise his species and to fix all his thoughts on him¬ 
self. He lived among buffoons and profligates in low 
debauchery, and soon came to think his own pleasures 
insipid unless they were accompanied with insult or 
injury to others. The weakness of his understanding 
and irritability of his temper were increased by the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors. His distrust of 
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tlio.se around him, and his ignorance of all bevond made 
him timid as well as presumptuous, and exposed those 
in his power to danger from his apprehensions no less 
than from his violence. 1 hough he was always the 
object oi Ali \ erdi s doting fondness, he was never free 
f rom jealousy of his other relations, and on one occasion 
was so much discontented with the attention shown to 
them, that he rebelled against his grand-uncle, and en¬ 
deavoured to make himself master of the city of Patna, 
lie was then only nineteen years old, and showed him- ad. 1750. 
self as deficient in courage as prudence. This temporary 
alienation only served to increase his influence. 1 le was 
1 elieved from the most formidable of his rivals by their 
natural deaths, and lie removed by assassination some 
ofhci persons whom he looked on as dangerous enemies. 

By these means he was able on Ali Verdi’s demise to 
take quiet possession of the government, lint, not¬ 
withstanding the hopelessness of opposition, a cousin 
of the new nabob revolted in I’urnia, and the daughter 
of Ali Verdi Khan, now a widow, set up another relation 
of the family (an infant) and assembled troops at her 
residence close to the capital. She was, however, 
deceived into a mock reconciliation, and was seized and 
imprisoned. 8 Her principal adviser, Raj Ralab Das, 
a Hindu, foreseeing the troubles that would follow the 
death of Ali \ erdi, had instructed his son Kishen 
Das, who was at Dacca, to set out as if on a pilgrimage 
to Jagamit, and to find some pretext for halting at 
Calcutta until the crisis should have passed. Kishen 
D;is, being the son of a person of consequence, and 
recommended by the Company’s agent at Murshidabad, 


' The amount of the native governments is chiefly drawn from Ormo 
and the Seir id MoUJJtertn; but Scott’s and Stewart’s and Gladwin's his- 
>ries, with Uolwoll’s Historical Erents, have likewise been consulted. 
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'vns admitted into Calcutta, and took up his residence 
with ( )ini ('hand , a hanker of great wealth, who was 
much connected with the court of Murshidabad. Omi 
( hand was supposed to he discontented with some 
recent proceeding of the Company, and the Government 
ol Calcutta, much in the dark about Indian politics, 
entertained a vague dread of his intrigues and influence. 

1 he reception of Kishcn Das roused the suspicions of 
Suraj-u-Doula, and on his accession he sent a written 
order to Mr. Drake, the Governor of Calcutta, to deliver 
him up with his property and followers. The messenger 
entered Calcutta in disguise, and went straight to the 
house of Omi Chand, from whence he proceeded to 
deliver his letter. Mr. Drake, suspecting some trick 
of Omi Chand’s, set down the messenger for an impostor, 
and ordered him to be turned out of the town. 

The nabob showed no resentment at this indignity, 
but soon afterwards the English received intelligence 

D o 


that war with France was inevitable, and began to put 
their fort in order against any attack from that nation, 
whose principal settlement, Chandernagbr, was only 
sixteen miles from Calcutta. This measure, following 
the ill-treatment of his messenger, increased the dis¬ 
pleasure of Suraj-u-Doula, who sent orders to the 
English to discontinue their fortifications, and to throw 
down any recent additions that had been made to them. 
Mr. Drake replied by pointing out the small extent to 
which the fortifications had been carried, and explaining 
that they were only designed against the French, who 
had disregarded the neutrality of the Mogul’s territory 
in attacking Madras, and might be as little scrupulous 
in Bengal. 

This answer threw Suriij-u-Potila into a paroxysm 
of rage which astonished even his own courtiers. 
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J hough he despised the power of the English at 

Calcutta, he was no stranger to the revolutions produced 

by their struggle with the French in the Carnatic, or 
to the ascendancy of the French at the court of the 
\ iceroy ot the Declcan. He looked with terror to a 
transfer of the war into his own province, and was no 
less alarmed than offended by the assumption implied 
in Mr. Drakes letter, that his power was iusuflicient to 
^restrain the violence of either of the parties. Passion 
and policy seemed to concur in urging him to anticipate 
the coining evil by the extirpation of the English. lie 
expected little difficulty in the execution of this design, 
ami was further invited to it by the hopes of plundering 
a commercial establishment of the wealth of which lie 
had formed an exaggerated notion. 

lie therefore at once changed the direction of his 
march, and proceeded towards Calcutta at the head of 
an army of 50,000 men. 

He surrounded the factory of Casimbfoar near 
Murshidribdd, treacherously seized Mr. Watts, the 
chief, at a conference, and compelled the remaining 
servants of the Company to surrender the place, which 
was immediately given up to plunder. The ensign 
commanding a small guard that was stationed there 
shot himself from despair and indignation. 

'i'lie nabob then pressed on for Calcutta with all the 
speed that his train of artillery would allow. 

As soon as the Government heard of his return, 
they sent repeated orders to Mr. Watts to announce 
their acquiescence in his demands. Their despatches 
were intercepted by the nabob’s troops, and though 
doubtless conveyed to him, they only served to stimu¬ 
late his advance by showing the weakness of his 
enemies. Up to this time the English had forborne to 
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ciiap. prepare for defence, from the fear of increasing the 

- nabob’s displeasure. They now wrote to Madras for 

succours, applied to the French and Dutch for their 
assistance, and began to strengthen their position by 
such means as were in their power. Madras was very 
distant, and the European colonies naturally refused to 
interfere, flic Presidency of Calcutta was therefore left 
to its own resources. It had 264 soldiers and 250 in¬ 
habitants who took up arms as militia ; of both de¬ 
scriptions only 174 were Europeans, the rest being 
native Portuguese and Armenians. Not ten of the 
whole number had ever seen a shot fired. 

1 he fort, a brick enclosure, around the interior of 
which run warehouses with terraced roofs, was found not 
to he defensible, and it was determined to make a stand in 
the adjoining portion of the town. Three batteries were 
placed across the principal streets, and the smaller 
entrances within the same circuit were closed by barri¬ 
cades ; 1,500 native matchlockmcn were hired to assist 
in the defence of this enclosure, on which all the hopes 
of the garrison were to rest. During the terror of the 
nabob’s approach, a letter was intercepted from the chief 
of his spies and messengers to Omi Chand. Though no 
treason was discovered, all the old suspicions of Omi 
Chand were aroused ; both he and Kislien Dds were 
made prisoners, and on an attempt to pursue his brother 
who had fled into the female apartments, his armed re¬ 
tainers resisted, and their chief, a man of high caste, 
determined to save the honour of the women, killed the 
principal ones with his own hand, set fire to the house, 
and finally stabbed himself, though the blow did not 
prove mortal. 

y ( I( . ’fhe works were scarcely completed when the nabob’s 
army arrived. He had marched on with such impetuo- 
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sity that several of liis men died from heat and fatigue, cii.ii> 
and so impatient was lie to begin his operations that he VIU 
fell without inquiry on the only point beyond the barri¬ 
cades where he could have met with resistance. It was 
a redoubt constructed at the point of junction between 
the river and a broad trench covering the north and 
north-east faces of the town and suburbs, which had 
formerly been dug as a defence against the Marattas, 
and was called the Maratta ditch. Ensign Eischard, 
who commanded this redoubt, had served on the coa>t 
of Coromandel, and now showed himself a thorough 
soldier in circumstances that might have justified de- 
spair. Though incessantly assailed by infantry and 
cannon, he kept the nabob’s army at bay till dark, and 
at midnight he made a sally, crossed the .Maratta ditch, 
spiked four guns, and put all that part of the encamp¬ 
ment to flight. Next morning the nabob discovered 
his error. He marched round to a point where there 
was no obstacle to oppose him, and took up his ground June is 
near the town. On the third day the army advanced 
to the attack. A multitude of some thousands poured 
down the avenue that led to the eastern battery ; they 
drove in the outposts, and when checked by the fire of 
the battery, spread through the town and filled the 
nearest houses with innumerable inatchlockmcn. The 
worst natives are bold and active when they are sure of 
success, and they now kept up so hot a fire, especially 
on the eastern battery, that all the men except those 
actually working the guns were forced to retire into 
shelter. They held out, however, for many hours but 
the fire was incessant and insupportable, and the as¬ 
sailants, who pressed their attack on all sides, at last 
forced one of the barricades. The troops in the bat¬ 
teries and other entrances were then recalled, and the 
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enemy rushed in with shouts of joy and exultation, 
while the English fell back on 'the fort which had 
already been pronounced untenable. At this moment 
the boldest seemed to despair. The native troops and 
militia were stupitied with fear ; the hired matchlockmcn 
had disappeared to a man ; the town had been deserted 
before the attack ; and a helpless crowd of native Por¬ 
tuguese, with their women and children, occupied every 
spot that promised shelter within the fort, and filled 
the place with uproar and confusion. The English 
preserved their courage, but they were exhausted by 
their unremitting exertions under a burning sun, and 
almost lost amidst the general disorder. Small parties, 
however, were got to the points most important to pro¬ 
tect. and others continued to defend the rampart. But 
the enemy now brought cannon against the walls and 
kept up such a fire from the surrounding houses that it 
was almost impossible to stir within the place. Never¬ 
theless the Europeans kept their ground till dark, when 
the enemy’s lire necessarily ceased. The European 
women were embarked in the evening on seven or eight 
ships which lay at anchor not far from the fort; two 
of the councillors went on board to escort them, and did 
not return to the garrison. This was the first example 
of desertion. In the night, a general council was held 


on the question whether they should embark immedi¬ 
ately or send oil'the Portuguese women next day, and 
retire with less tumult and disorder in the evening. 
They broke up without coming to a decision, so that 
every man was left under the impression that he was to 
provide for his own safety. In the morning the attack 
was renewed. The English took possession of some of 
the houses that had most annoyed the garrison during 
the preceding evening, but they were pressed by so 
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incessant a fire from the enemy that many were killed. 

i t then n <illant commander Ensign l’is- 
ehard, were wounded. At last they were fairly driven in. 
and their retreat augmented the terror of the besieged 
and the audacity of the assailants. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese women had been embarking, but with so 
much hurry and confusion that several boats sank and 
many lives were lost. Some of the principal English 
were endeavouring to keep order, and to retain the 
native boatmen, who were anxious to make their escape, 
but the enemy had ere this spread along the bank of the 
river and began to throw rockets at the ships. Those on 
board were seized with alarm, and one of the fugitive 
councillors, in heedless terror, gave the order to "drop 
down the river out of reach. This happened exactly 
as the party from the houses was driven in, and the 
beholders thought themselves overpowered and deserted 

n,Kl « ttVe M P aI1 !°st. Among those on the beach 
was the Governor, Mr. Drake. Me had as yet shown no 
want of personal courage, and had freely exposed himself 
wherever his presence was required, but he was exhausted 
hy fatigue and want of sleep. lie understood better than 
the rest the state to which the garrison was reduced 
and he knew that the nabob had always fixed on him 

as t,,e s I ,ccial 0, 'i ect of l»»s vengeance. The last boat 
was leaving the shore, some of his friends were union- 
the passengers, and in an unhappy moment he threw 
himself on board, followed by the military commander. 

The astonishment and indignation of the garrison at 
this desertion passed all bounds, but amidst"their exe¬ 
crations against the fugitives, they persevered in their 
own defence. They chose Mr. IIolwcll, a member of 
council, to command, and under his cool and resolute 
directions, they pursued such measures as their hopeless 
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chap- situation allowed. They endeavoured to shelter thern- 

_1_ selves from the musketry by piling packages of cloth on 

the rampart, and to deaden the effect of the cannon shot 
by placing bales of cotton against the walls. During 
this time they indulged the hope that the fugitives on 
the ships, when out of all fear for themselves, would 
have thought of their former companions, and they 
attempted to excite their sympathy by flags and other 
signals of distress, hut no appeal could kindle a spark 
of generous or manly feeling. A single sloop might, 
with little risk, have prevented all the horrors that were 
to come, but this aid was basely withheld. One hope 
yet remained. A vessel which had heen stationed oil’ 
the northern redoubt still continued at her anchorage. 

o 

She now dropped down towards the fort, and every eye 
was fixed on her with fervent hopes of deliverance; 
hut the spot was dangerous, the pilot lost his presence 
of mind, the vessel struck on a hank, and was before 
long abandoned by the crew. Another night, however, 
June 20 . wore away, and when the attacks of the next day began, 
Mr. llohvell was often urged to endeavour to capitulate, 
lie made overtures in various forms, and among others 
presented himself on the ramparts with a flag of truce. 
At length the firing ceased and a person stepped forward 
and made signs of a desire to parley, but while this was 
passing, numbers crowded up to the walls on other 
sides, and some found an entrance at a neglected door, 
others mounted the walls in different parts, and in an 
instant the place was filled with the besiegers. Mr IIol- 
well immediately gave up his sword to a man who 
seemed to be a commander, the rest of the garrison 
threw down their arms, and the enemy meeting with no 
opposition, shed no more blood. They rifled the pri¬ 
soners of their articles of value, and dispersed to plunder 
the goods and merchandise. In the afternoon the nabob 
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entered the fort. H e was c arried in on a so rt cEliltur. 
and expressed his astonishment when he saw the small¬ 
ness of the garrison, lie released Kishcn Das and 
Omi ('hand, to whom he gave an honourable reception. 
At the same time he received the congratulations of 
his chiefs on his victory. Even in the complacency 
of triumph, he asked eagerly for Mr. Drake, but when 
Mr. Ilolwell was brought to him, with his hands tied, 
he ordered him to be unbound, and promised the Eng¬ 
lish, on the faith of a soldier, that not a hair of their 
heads should be touched. It was now near even in fr , 
and the prisoners were assembled under an arcade where 
they were closely surrounded by guards. Many of them 
were wounded, and some mortally, but the rest felt as- 
sured of their safety, and some even began to joke on 
the oddity of their situation. But the buildings round 
them had been set fire to. they were threatened by the 
approach of the flames, and were again in doubt about 
the lute designed for them, when they received an order 
to move into a barrack close to which they had been 
standing. Beyond this barrack was a place used for 
the confinement of military delinquents, which, as was 
then usual in garrisons in England, was called the 
Black Hole. 9 It was a room about twenty feet square. 


(Mill, in his history, assumes that the place of confinement was ‘a 
Hinall, ill-aired, and unwholesome dungeon,’ adding that ‘the English 
had only their own practice to thank for suggesting it to the officers of 
the Subahdar as a fit place of confinement.’ Mr. II. II. Wilson, in his 
edition of Mill's history, comments on this and other remarks by the 
historian, used in palliation of the acts of Suniju-Douln. lie thus describes 
the place which tradition assigned as the scene of these horrors:—‘In 
1808 a chamber was show n in the old fort of Calcutta, then standing, 
wnd to he the lllack Hole of 175G. Its situation did not correspond 
exactly with Mr. Uolwell's description of it, but, if not the same, it was 
a room of the same description and size, such as is very common among 
t ic offices of both public and private buildings in Calcutta, and no doubt 
accurately represented the kind of place which was the scene of this 
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with only two small grated windows, and even they 
only opened on a covered arcade. Into this place they 
were desired to enter. The few who knew the size of 
the apartment hesitated, and those who did enter were 
soon stopped by want of room to advance. On this the 
guard levelled their matchlocks and pressed on with their 
swords ; the prisoners, taken by surprise, crowded into 
the room and the door was closed before they were well 
aware of their situation. The prison was a place of pen¬ 
ance for a single offender, but to a mass of 14G persons who 
were now crushed into it, it was a scene of death and hor¬ 
ror. Earnest demands, entreaties, and supplications were 
addressed to the guards at the window, to divide the pri¬ 
soners into different apartments ; furious efforts were 
made to force the door. The heat and suffocation were 
beyond endurance from the first, and were increased by 
the exertions that were made to obtain relief; intolerable 
thirst succeeded, and its pangs were augmented by a sup¬ 
ply of water which it was attempted to convey through 
the windows. Little passed those whom it first reached, 
and to them it only made the thirst more tormenting; 
those behind struggled fora share, and the desperate con¬ 
test, excited the laughter of some of the guards, who now 
dashed in water foramuseinent,asthcothershaddonefrom 
humanity. The most cutting reproaches were addressed 
to the guard to provoke them to fire into the prison. 
The cry of ‘ Air, air! ’ burst from every quarter, groans 
and lamentations were succeeded by the wildest ravines 


occurrence. It bore by no menus the character of n prison. It wai 
much moro light, airy, nml spacious thnn most of the rooms used formorly 
by the London watch, or at present by the police for purposes of tom- 
l»orary durance. Had a dozen or twenty people been immured within 
such limits for a night there would hnvo been no hardship whatever in 
their imprisonment, and in nil probability no such number of persons 
over were contined in it.’— Ei>.] 
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of delirium, everyone pressed madly towards the win¬ 
dows, many fell down never more to rise ; and, as their 
strength and fury were exhausted, the survivors sunk 
into silence and stupor. Fresh efforts brought fresh 
accessions of misery, and the most enviable, next to the 
dead, were those who lost all consciousness of their 
sufferings in insensibility. Before this horrible night 
was closed, but twenty-three of the 116 remained alive; 
among these, one was a woman. 

As long as the influence of reason remained, great 
respect was shown for Mr. Hoi well, lie was placed 
with some wounded officers near one of the windows, 
and owed his preservation to the strength lie retained 
from this circumstance. In the fierce struggles that 
ensued, he was at last worn out, and retired into the 
back part of the prison to die in quiet. lie was again 
brought forward, in the hope that he might prevail on 
the guard to procure some mitigation of the general 
calamity, but after an interval lie again retired, and at 
length sunk into total insensibility. About six in the 
morning an officer of the nabob’s came to-the window 
and inquired if the chief was still alive ; he was then 
drawn out from under several dead bodies, and on being 
lifted to the air discovered signs of life. The prison 
was soon after opened, but it was long before the re¬ 
moval of the corpses made room for the release of the 
living. Mr. Ilolwell was laid on the wet grass, and 
when lie came to himself was in a high putrid fever, 
unable to stand and scarcely able to speak. When he 
was in some degree restored lie was carried to the nabob, 
by whose order he had been sought for. Up to this 
time, Suraj- u-Doula had no direct share in the barbarity 
of which he was the original cause ; he had thou <_r lit of 
nothing T>ut the safe custody of the prisoners, and their 
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|»rotractc I sufferings arose from the fear of awakening 
liim, while without his sanction the door of the prison 
could not be opened He now made himself a party to 
all the guilt he had occasioned, for, without evincing 
the smallest regret for the past, he inflicted new sevc° 
rities on the remaining victims. As Mr. Mol well was 
being conveyed to the nabob, an officer told him that if 
he did not disclose where the treasure was concealed he 
would be blown from a gun. In his present state lie 
heard the menace with indifference, or rather with satis¬ 
faction. I he nabob entered on the same inquiry with 
equal harshness. He cut short Mr. Ilolwell’s recital 
of the dismal fate of his companions, by telling him 
that he knew there was a large treasure hidden in the 
fort, and that if he expected favour he must discover it. 
Mr. 11olwell’s protestations that there was no such 
treasure only led to more peremptory commands, while 
his appeals to the nabob* sformer promises were treated 
with even less regard. He and three of his principal 
fellow-sufferers were loaded with fetters, and were 
afterwards sent off to Murshidabad in boats. During 
this voyage, which lasted fourteen days, they lay on the 
hard deck exposed to the burning sun and the intense 
rain ol the monsoon ; their food was rice and water, 
and they were covered from head to foot with large and 
painful boils, which deprived them of the use of their 


hands, and rendered the weight of their fetters into¬ 
lerably galling. At Murshidabad they were dragged 
through the city, a spectacle to the assembled popula¬ 
tion, and were lodged in a stable, where they were 
deprived of all repose, and crowded nearly to suffoca¬ 
tion by the vast throngs of people whom curiosity 
drew to look at them. The other English were set at 
liberty, many at the intercession of the French and 
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Dutch, who behaved throughout with the utmost ciiai’ 

o VIII 

humanity, offering their own security for some, grant- _ 

ing an asylum to others, and sparing no expense nor 
exertions in relieving the wants of all. Those nations 
had been called on by the nabob to join him against 
the English, but maintained a strict neutrality in spite 
of threats and intimidation. 

Mr. Hoi well and his companions had not been long 
at Murshidabad before the nabob returned to his capital. 

Their deplorable condition had excited the compassion 
of the mother of Suraj-u-Doula, who interceded with 
her son for their release. One day the nabob had to j„i y in. 
pass by the place of their confinement on his way to a 
garden, and they prevailed on their guards to let them 
stand close to the road. When the nabob approached, 
they made him the usual salute, on which he stopped 
his litter, and Mr. IIolwell seized the opportunity to 
petition for their liberty ; their ghastly countenances 
and miserable appearance would have touched any 
heart ; the Nabob made no reply, but immediately or¬ 
dered them to be released, and is said to have expressed 
displeasure at the cruel usage they had undergone. 

'I hey immediately repaired to the Dutch factory, where 
they were joyfully received. 1 

The ships had been prevented leaving the Ganges in 
consequence of the prevalence of the monsoon. They 
anchored at Falta, about twenty miles of direct dis¬ 
tance below Calcutta, where the fugitives from that city 


1 Tho transactions down to tliis period are from tho evidence and appen¬ 
dices in the First Rc*i>ort of the Committee of the House of Commons in 
1772; the numerous controversial letters between Messrs Holwell, Drake, 
Becher, <Sc. at the India House (of which Mr. Hoi well's part is published 
in a pamphlet called Imj>orUnit Fact*, printed in 17b4); Mr. Holwell’s 
narrative of tho deplorable deaths in tho Black Hole ; Orme; and tho 
Seir 11 I Mutakhcrin. 
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erected hovels ami were found by the expedition that 
afterwards came to their relief in a wretched condition, 
more (ike shipwrecked sailors than men accustomed to 
ease and luxury.'- They now paid the price of their 
dastardly abandonment of their companions ; their recol¬ 
lections of the past were worse than their present suiter- 
in^s, and both were embittered by mutual reproaches 
and recrimination. 3 

I he agents from the other factories likewise in time 
found their way to Falta, where they were left un¬ 
molested by the contemptuous supineness of the native 
government. 

I he nabob had treated the unoilending factories of 
the other powers with so little justice or consideration 
as made it appear how little any real provocation was 
required to produce his violence towards the English ; 
he extorted 45,000/. from the Dutch, and 35,000/. from 
the French, besides a smaller sum from the Danes. 

'1 he first notification of Surrij-u-Doula’s march 
against the English reached Madras on July 15, and 
within five days from that time the Government de¬ 
spatched the Company’s trading ship Delaware, with two 
hundred and thirty soldiers under Major Kilpatrick, to 
their assistance. 

'i hc intelligence of the completion of the disaster 
arrived on August 5, and struck the settlement with 
horror and indignation. Reflection added perplexity 
and alarm. The fears of the Madras Government had 
hitherto been directed to the ascendancy of the French 
at. Hcidcrabad, from which a favourable combination of 
circumstances had just given them hopes of deliverance. 4 


‘ Ives’s Voyage. 

1 Ormo; and cvidonco before tho Committee of tho House of Commons. 
4 See ante, chap. vii. 
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To profit by tlio occasion, they were preparing an ex- c ^ ( p - 
]>eclition to semi into the Deckan, but their means were 
scarcely adequate to the exertion it required. The^, 
arrival of the reinforcement under Colonel Clive had 
done no more than bring them to an equality with the 




none no more man onng mem to an cquamy wun me r 
French in the province of Arcot. alone, where each^ 
nation had about 2,000 Europeans and 10,000 sepoys. A [ O'*" 


)peans ana iu,uuu sepo> »., 
Admiral Watson’s fleet gave the English the temporary 
command of the sea ; but they heard from Europe that 
war with France was certain, and that the French were 
about to despatch a fleet of nineteen ships, with 3,000 
soldiers, to Pondicherry. 

Unless they could dislodge the French from the 
Deckan before this force arrived, they must themselves 
be driven out of the Carnatic ; on the other hand the 
urgent interests of the Company and the honour of the 
nation required an immediate display of force in Bengal. 


The two courses were debated in council, ami a middle 
one proposed of sending a small force to Bengal ; but / 
this was overruled by the wisdom and firmness of Urine 
the historian, who foresaw that such a measure would 
ruin both expeditions, and prevailed on the council to 4* 
ap ply their whole strength to Bengal. 1t was chiefl y 
owing; to the zealous support of the same councillo r 
that the co mmand was committed to Clive. Mr. Pigott, 
the Governor^ proposed to go himself with full powers. 
Colonel Adlercron, the commander of the forces, but in¬ 
experienced and incompetent, refused to allow the King’s 
troops to embark under any command but his own ; 
Lawrence was disabled by sickness, and gave his voice 
for Clive. Mr. Manninghain, one of the fugitive members 
of council, who had been deputed from Bengal, thought it 
became him to protest against an arrangement likely to 
deprive the heads of that Presidency of any portion of 
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tlie powers which 1 hey had shown themselves so incom¬ 
petent to exercise. 

The appointment of Clive gave general satisfaction 
to the troops. lie was instructed to acknowledge Mr. 
Drake as Governor in civil and commercial business, but 
to retain the complete control of the military and political 
part of the expedition, and the funds for its supply 
were placed in his hands. The plan was submitted to 
Admiral Watson, who consented to take his share in 
the execution, flic squadron consisted (besides trans¬ 
ports) of three ships of the line, one fifty-gun ship, one 
twenty gun ship, and one fireship, but the land force 
obtained with so much difficulty amounted only to 
!)00 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys. Of the Europeans, 
2;>0 were men of Colonel Adlcrcron’s regiment whom 
he had at length allowed to go as marines under the 
admiral. They had no prospect of a single friend 
among the natives, and their opinion of the power of 
their enemies was raised by the recent display of it, as 
'veil as by the impression that they were to encounter 
the Rajputs and Patiins of Ilindostan instead of the 
puny soldiery of the Carnatic. 

The fleet sailed on October 10. It had to contend 
with the north-west monsoon, and met with great 
delay and obstruction. The fireship was driven to 
Ceylon ; the Marlborough, a Company’s ship, was 
obliged to part company, and it was not until 
November 10 that the admiral, with the rest of the 
fleet, approached the mouth of the Ilugli. The naviga¬ 
tion of this branch of the Ganges is peculiarly difficult. 
It brings down quantities of soil along with it, which 
form dangerous banks at its mouth, extending far out 
into the sea. Its own channel also isehoked with banks 
of mud and sand, and is so intricate that in the latest 
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times, with a regular pilot service and all the advantage of ^Y*' 

buoys and lighthouses, the Company’s ships never went - 

higher than Diamond Harbour, thirty-five miles below 
Calcutta. Admiral Watson’s determination to sail up 
this then almost unknown river, was therefore one of 
the most gallant parts of the whole enterprise. The 
commencement was not auspicious. Before they got 
sight of the shores of the Hugh, two of the ships struck 
on a bank, and though both ultimately got oil’, one was 
driven to leeward, and was obliged to sail for Vizaga- 
patam on the coast of Coromandel. This was the 
Cumberland of seventy guns, having on board Admiral 
Pocockc and 250 European soldiers. The rest of the 
licet remained at anchor until they were joined by two 
European pilots from Falta, and then made their way 
to that anchorage. They there found the remains of the r> occm . 
English of Bengal, together with Major Kilpatrick and ^ 'ffyfl 
his detachment, which had already lost half its number 
from the unhcalthincss of the climate. In the mean¬ 
time Mr. Drake had received despatches from England, 
appointing him and three of his former council a 
committee for the conduct of the Company’s affairs in 
Bengal. They had already called in Major Kilpatrick 
to their board, and now added Watson and Clive to the 
number. 


They, however, protested against the powers en¬ 
trusted to Clive, and required him to be guided in all 
his operations and negotiations by their orders. This 
Clive refused, but said he never would act contrary to 
their wishes unless they forced him. Accordingly lie 
never failed to attend the committee when within reach, 
and never took a step of importance without its previous 
sanction. The admiral attended the first meetings, 
which were held on board his ship ; af ter the taking 
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oj_Caleutta. l ie acted as a separate authority, but was 
—. treated with great deference by all parties. He kept 
up a correspondence of his own with the nabob, but 
always in the spirit of that of Clive and the committee. 
He was frank, honourable, and disinterested, capable 
°* sacrificing even his prejudices to the public service, 
good-hearted, and no less beloved than respected by all 
connected with him ; but his opinions were strong, 
his disposition somewhat warm, and he entertained a 
jealousy of the land service and a high sense of the 
dignity of his own station which might have pro¬ 
duced inconvenience if his military colleague had not 
possessed the complete command of at least as warm a 


temper. 

After the destruction of Calcutta, Sunij-u-Doula had 
returned to his capital and had marched against his 
rival at Purnia, who was defeated and killed in a battle 
with the nabob’s troops under Mir Jiifir. All his 
apprehensions from the interior were therefore at an 
end, and such was his impression of the insignificance 
of his foreign enemies, that he declared he did not 
believe there were ten thousand men in all Europe. 

M.inik Chand, a Hindu, had been appointed Governor 
ol Calcutta, and had taken measures to strengthen the 
place as well as the neighbouring forts on the river. 
I’oats loaded with bricks were also prepared to be sunk 
in a narrow channel of the stream. 

On the arrival of the armament, letters from the 
Government of Madras, from the Viceroy of the Deckan, 
and the Nabob of the Carnatic, were forwarded to Surdj- 
u-Doula, with peremptory letters from Watson and 
Clive. As no answer was deigned to this communica¬ 
tion, the English authorities declared war, and published 
a manifesto giving their reasons. 
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They then set sail for Falta, ami next day ap¬ 
proached the fort of Bujbuj, ten miles from Calcutta. 

I o cut oft’ the escape of the garrison, Clive landed some 
miles below the place, with 500 Europeans and all the 
sepoys, and marched in the night to a point on the 
road to Calcutta. His march was through a tract full 

O 

of swamps and rivulets, and the troops did not reach 
their destination till morning, when they lay down 
exhausted, without order or precaution, and in a few 
minutes were all asleep. 

In this situation they were surprised by Manik 
( hand, who had conic to Bujbuj the day before, with 
1,500 horse and 2,000 foot. He at first caused con¬ 
fusion and loss. In time, however, the English 
recovered their order and compelled the assailants to 
withdraw to Calcutta. In the meantime the fire of 
Bujbuj had been silenced by the ships, and next 
morning the fort was found evacuated. 


On December 30 the fleet proceeded to Calcutta, 
and on January 7, 1757, anchored before that place. 
Manik Cliand had retired to Hugh, leaving a garrison 
of oOO men in the English fort. These men returned 
the cannonade of the English ships, and killed seventeen 
sailors before their fire was silenced. They then 
quitted the place, which was taken possession of at 
eleven o’clock. The admiral sent Captain (afterwards 
Sir Eyre) Coote, of Adlercron’s regiment, ashore, with 
a commission as Governor, but Clive, who arrived 
soon after, took the command as general of the land 
force. The admiral was much incensed, and on Clive’s 
perseverance, threatened to drive him out with his 
camion. Clive replied that the responsibility of such 
a proceeding would rest with the admiral, but that he 
was determined never to give up the command to a 
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subordinate. I he matter at length was compromised ; 
Clive gave up the keys to the admiral, who landed 
to receive them, and immediately made them over to 
Mr. Drake, the civil Governor. 

As it was found that the Nabob was not yet prepared 
t° niove from Murshidabad, a strong detachment was 
sent by water to attack ITiigli, the seat of the government 
°f that division of Bengal, which it was of obvious 
political importance to reduce. An imperfect breach 
was made from the ships, and the troops carried 
the place by storm with little loss. During this 
expedition news arrived through private channels of 
(he breaking out of war with France. There were at 
Chandcrnagdr GOO Europeans, of whom 300 were soldiers. 
They were well supplied with artillery. One of Hussy's 
-j' stations was within 200 miles of the nearest part of 

Bengal, and lie was himself not far from the frontier. 
It was therefore expected that the French would join 
the nabob, which would at once have turned the scale 
against the English. Even a protracted struggle would 
have been a great gain to the French, since a small de¬ 
tachment. of theirs, aided by the nabob, would employ 
so large an English force as would leave the Carnatic 
nearly defenceless. 

On no one did these considerations fall with more 
weight than on Clive. He for the first time saw the 
safety of his army and of the British interests in India 
depend on bis conduct, and the effect was such as could 
only have been produced on a mind of which the 
strongest passions were forgotten in the public cause. 

To the daring spirit which had ever characterised 
him were now added the stimulants of wealth and glory 
to be attained by military exploits, and by them alone. 
Every motive combined to urge him to an immediate 
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appeal to arms, yet liis prudence during all the f x -J|V* 
subsequent transactions in Bengal, liis caution in bis _ 
movements, and bis anxiety to effect a settlement with¬ 
out the risk of’ hostilities, were such as in another 
man could scarcely have escaped the reproach of 
timidity. 

Soon after the recapture of Calcutta, the nabob 
had sounded the English, through the French deputies 
then treating with them on their own account, as to 
the terms on which they were willing to make peace. 

The terms which they proposed, though even more 
moderate than those afterwards obtained, remained 
unnoticed, but a channel of communication was kept 
up through the great bankers of the house of Jaggat 
Set, of which Clive took advantage to endeavour to 
open a negotiation. The nabob was not yet convinced 
of the power of his enemies, and was rather irritated 
than intimidated by the success that had attended them. 

He refused to listen to their overtures, but the Sets, 
foreseeing the possibility of a change in his counsels, 
sent an able agent, named Eanjit Rai, to accompany 
his army, which now began its march towards Calcutta. 

Omi Chand continued to be the object of a sort of 
superstitious dread to the English. To him Mr. llolwell 
ascribed his own ill-treatment, and observed that the 
three gentlemen pitched on to be his companions in 
captivity were all personal enemies of Omi Chand’s. 

He was now more formidable than ever from his 
having gained the confidence of Suraj-u-Doula, but his 
interest was involved in the restoration of peace and 
the revival of the trade of Calcutta, and from this 
motive he also accompanied the army, and was ready to 
do all in his power to promote an accommodation. 

Colonel Clive had taken up and fortified a position 
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which covered the only accessible part of the Company’s 
tcrritoiy, tlie rest being protected by an extensive 
lake of salt water. It was about a mile to the 
northward of the town, and half a mile inland from a 
point on the river not far beyond the redoubt which had 
formerly resisted the nabob’s attack. As the nabob 
drew near, the villagers ceased to send in supplies to 
eamp, and the whole of the native followers deserted. 
No cattle had yet been collected, and there was only one 
horse in camp. 1 he nabob therefore had only to avoid 
an engagement, and he might have destroyed the force 
landed or have compelled it to rcimbark. In these cir¬ 
cumstances Clive wrote to him through Ranji't Rsii to 
propose peace. 1 he nabob gave a friendly answer and 
kept up the negotiations, but continued his march. 
Ihreo days after, his advanced guard was descried from 
the British lines. Unwilling to take any step that might 
interrupt his negotiations, Clive allowed them to pass 
within sight of his camp, when a swarm of plunderers 
spread over the Company’s territory, and one regular 
body, with nine heavy guns, took up and fortified a posi¬ 
tion about a mile and a half fo the south-east of that of 
( live. 1 his seemed too threatening a movement, and 
( live set out in the evening to dislodge flic party ; but 
he was unable to effect his purpose, and returned after 
a cannonade in which both sides lost some men. Next 
day the main body passed on by the same route. The 
sight was disheartening to the troops, and the result 
was to place the nabob’s army nearer to Calcutta than 
t live s. 1 he nabob himself halted for some time at a 
village in the rear of his army, and sent to Clive to re¬ 
quest that he would depute commissioners to treat. 
Mr. A\ alsli and Mr. Scrafton were immediately de¬ 
spatched, but before they arrived the nabob had 
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marched, and they overtook him late in the even- ( V HAP 

ing at a garden of Omi Chand’s within the Maratta __ 

ditch, wliere lie had fixed his head-quarters. After 
they had been searched for concealed weapons, and 
an attempt had been made to deprive them of their 
swords, they were presented to the nabob. lie received 
them in a full darbdr, surrounded by armed chiefs, 
who seemed to scowl defiance on the deputies. They 
nevertheless remonstrated with the nabob on the in¬ 
consistency between his acts and his professions, and 
afterwards presented a paper containing their proposals. 

The nabob looked over the paper and said something- 
in a low voice to his attendants ; he then referred the de¬ 
puties to his minister, to whose tent they were ordered 
to repair. Their experience of the nabob’s treachery 
of itself suggested the probability of a design to seize 
them, and, as they were leaving the darbar, Omi (’hand 
drew near and whispered to them to take care of them¬ 
selves. On this the deputies ordered their lights to be 
extinguished, and instead of proceeding to the prime 

minister, made the best of their way to their own 
camp. 



<0 


On hearing their report, Clive resumed all his usual 
energy and decision. He received the deputies at eleven ; 
before midnight he was on board the admiral’s ship;./-/ 
by one o’clock a body of sailors was landed, and by t wo^J^ 
the troops were under arms ready to attack the nabob’sv \ (y jJ^ 
camp. 5 There were GOO sailors armed with firelocks, 

750 Europeans, 800 sepoys, and six field-pieces which C. 
were drawn by the sailors. The choicest part of the 
nabob’s army was round his own station at Omi Chand’s 
garden, but the rest were scattered over a great extent 

Clivo'8 evidence, First Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1772, 147. 
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chap, to the eastward of the Maratta ditch. 'Flic column be- 
V111 

' rran its march at four o’clock. It was intended to move 
straight on the head-quarters and the park of artillery, 
but, as the day dawned, one of those fogs came on which 
in their intensity arc peculiar to Bengal. No guides 
were of use in such impenetrable darkness ; the column 
left Omi Chand’s garden and the Maratta ditch on their 
right, and marched on to the southward, through the 
midst of the camp, firing by platoons to the right and 
left, and discharging their field-pieces obliquely towards 
the front. When they came in a line with Omi Chand’s 
garden, but without knowing where they were, they 
heard the sound of cavalry approaching at full gallop. 
They opened a heavy fire in the direction of the noise, 
which soon after ceased. It proved to have been a body 
of Persians excellently mounted, who charged with 
great spirit, but were brought to a stand by the sharp¬ 
ness of the fire when within thirty yards of the line. 
When the column had advanced about a mile, it came 
to a high causeway running at right angles to its line 
of march, and forming the road from the country on 
the east to the fort of Calcutta. The head of the 
column was ordered to direct its march to the right, so 
as to cross the Maratta ditch by the causeway and then 
turn back on Omi Chand’s garden, but when they had 
proceeded a short way in their new direction, they came 
within the range of their own guns which continued 
firing from the rear. This threw them into confusion, 
and the troops ran down from the road and took shelter 
behind the causeway. As the next part of the column 
pressed on, the whole were crowded into a disorderly 
mass, and at this moment they received a discharge of 
grape from some heavy guns of the enemy’s in a bastion 
close at hand. When order was restored, they marched 
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on to another road parallel to the first, where they at 
length crossed the ditch, but before this the fog began 
to clear away, other guns were opencil on them from 
fresh quarters, a body of cavalry appeared in their front, 
and larger bodies pressed hard on their flanks and rear, 
i he troops were exhausted with their march, which had 
latterly been through rieefields, two of their field-pieces 
had stuck in the mire of those enclosures, and, when 
they had repulsed the enemy, Clive found them too 
much fatigued for the attack on the garden, and inarched 
them along the road to the fort of Calcutta, from 
whence, after some rest, they returned to their camp. 
1 hey had only lost 171 men killed and wounded, but 
had failed in their main object, and were much more 
dispirited than encouraged by the general result. But 
the loss in the native camp had been a great deal more 
.-e\ ere, jind the nabob himself had been so terrified at 
the near approa ch of <ian*:er,. that he was with difficulty 
prevented from ordering an immediate retreat. The 
utmost \igilancc was kept up in his camp next night, 
cannon and musketry being fired on every idle alarm. 
He immediately revived the negotiation, and as if to 
show his sincerity, he moved to a safe distance from the 
English camp. 1 he terms offered were such as he was 
not likely to refuse. They were that he should restore 
the Company’s factories and confirm all their former 
privileges to the fullest extent ; that they should receive 
the villages, thirty-eight in number, which they had 
been allowed to purchase by the Emperor Farokhsir, 
but of which they had never obtained possession ; that 
they should be permitted to fortify Calcutta and to coin 
money ; and that all goods under their permits should 
pass duty free throughout the country/’ A demand had 

1 Thib article is modified by an agreement on the part of the Company, 
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been made for compensation for all the property plun¬ 
dered. but the nabob would only agree to pay for that 
seized by his order and brought toaccount in his treasury. 

The Company on their part engaged to conduct 
themselves within the nabob’s jurisdiction as formerly, 
to do violence to no one, and to give up defaulters 
and offenders. 


In a letter returning his ratification of the treaty, 
the nabob solemnly promised to esteem the enemies of 
the English as his enemies, and to assist the latter to the 
utmost of his power, and he solicited a correspond¬ 
ing assurance on the part of the English Govern¬ 
ment. Separate engagements, expressed with equal 
solemnity, were sent to him by Clive and Watson, but 
no formal treaty of alliance was drawn up. 

The treaty concluded was neither honourable nor 
secure. It did little more than replace the parties 
where they stood before the war, and did not punish 
the nabob for the outrage by which that war was 
occasioned, or indemnify the Company for the expense 
at which it had been carried on. It afforded no secu¬ 
rity against the nabob’s renewing hostilities as soon as 
the British forces were withdrawn, and did not make 
the least provision against a combination between the 
nabob and the French, or even against the operations 
of the French themselves. 

Nevertheless, in the weak state of the British land 
force, it was thought highly advantageous. Watson, 
however, could not be persuaded that the nabob would 
sign it, and, while it was yet pending, he sent his flag 


in which they engago that tho business of their factories shall bo carried 
on agrcoably to former practico; and tho nabob’s orders for carrying this 
article into effect direct their goods to bo |>assod duty freo according to 
tho king's grant and to previous usago. 
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captain to urge Clive to strike another blow at the 
enemy, and even suggested his consulting lii.s oflicers 
if he himself had any hesitation about the measure. 

Some time previous to these last transactions, there 
had been hopes of maintaining a local peace with the 
French in Bengal notwithstanding the war between 
the nations. Soon after the recovery of Calcutta, they 
had sent deputies to propose a treaty, but it had been 
broken off apparently from the English insisting that 
they should take part against Suraj-u-Doula. 

'lhe peace with the nabob now dictated a speedy 
settlement of the question with them. Clive had 
received repeated and urgent calls from the Government 
of Madras, who were themselves in great danger from 
the French, and was ardently desirous of returning to 
the coast, hut thirst not leave the ^overiinieiit of Clian- 
dernagdr unfettered behind him. An overture for 
a neutrality unclogged with the former stipulations 
had been made at his suggestion, but, as no answer 
had been returned, he concurred with Watson in the 
expediency of an immediate attack on Chandernagdr, 
provided the nabob’s consent could be obtained; without 
that, both parties agreed that no offensive operations 
could be thought of.' The nabob was accordingly 
applied to, on the ground of his engagement to regard 
the enemies of the English as his own. 8 He gave no 
direct answer, but announced that Bussy was about to 
march into Bengal, and that a large French fleet would 
soon be in the Ganges, and called on the British officers 
to assist him in repelling the invasion. 9 


His letter of February 1 to the Court of Directors. (India House.) 
0 Clive’s letter to the Court of Directors, dated February 22. (India 
House.) The date is from Orme 9 ii. 130. 

Onne, ii. 130. Watson’s letter in Ives, 117. Clive’s letter of 
February 22. (India House.) 
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Though this seemed an indirect attempt at intimida¬ 
tion. it was resolved to construe it into a consent, and 
to force the nabob to an explicit declaration by acting 
upon it without delay. "With this view Clive crossed 
the river. But the nabob had previously made up his 
mind, lie had sent a supply of 10,000/. to the French, 
and had ordered his governor of Hugh (to whom he 
despatched a reinforcement) to support them to the 
utmost of his power. On hearing of Clive’s march, he 
sent a peremptory prohibition to his advance, and 
threatened to join the French if the attack were per¬ 
severed in. On this Clive returned to Calcutta, and 
solemn assurances were sent to the nabob that no attack 
should be made without his consent. 1 

The negotiations for a local peace with the French 
were renewed at the same time, and terms which were 
to be guaranteed by the nabob were agreed on and 
drawn out for signature. So much was the question 
looked on as settled, that Clive made ready to embark 
with part of his troops for Madras. 2 But when the 
terms were sent to Watson for his confirmation, lie 
positively refused to accede to them until they should 
have been sanctioned by the Supreme Government at 
Pondicherry, lie pointed out that without such a con¬ 
firmation they would not be binding even on the sub¬ 
ordinate government, still less on the superior one, or 
on any French commander, naval or military, who might 
enter Bengal under a separate authority ; he ridiculed 
the guarantee of the nabob, who he said had not per¬ 
formed one article of his own treaty, and ought himself 


- 1 Watson’s letter, Ives, 121. Orine, ii. 137, 138. Clive's letter to 
Watts, dated March 1, in Malcolm’s Life, i. 185. 

• Scmfton, 09. Sue also Clive’s lotter dated February 22. (India 
House.) 
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to be treated as an enemy if lie did not fulfil his en«»a»e- r,,AI ' 

J . . or v J11 

ments within ten days. These objections were perfectly 
well founded, but they ought to have been brought for¬ 
ward before the terms were agreed to. In insisting on 
them now, Watson showed little regard to the honour 
of his colleagues, and made an ill return for the fidelity 
with which the French had acted in the preceding 
period. On these grounds they were indignantly repelled 
by Clive. He further urged that before a ratification March i. 
could be expected to arrive from Pondicherry, the season 
for the departure of the British troops would have 
passed, and he insisted that the treaty should either 
he signed immediately and unconditionally, or that it 
should be broken ofl at once, and an attack made on 
Chanderilagdr. If neither of these plans was adopted, 
he announced his intention of immediately returning to 
Madras. 3 

At this juncture Watson received official notice of March c. 
the war with France, together with suitable orders from 
the Admiralty, and thought it became his duty to en¬ 
gage the French wherever he found them, unless he 
should be restrained by a protest on the part of the 
Company’s Government. 4 lie therefore agreed to an 
immediate attack, provided the nabob’s consent could 
be obtained. Strong remonstrances had been addressed 
to that prince on his non-performance of the treaty ; 
and Watson in particular had threatened war if the 
execution were delayed. 5 At the same time the nabob 

3 In this remonstrance Clive notices the arrival of the missing ships 
and of a reinforcement from Bombay, but declares that thoxo circum¬ 
stances do not diminish tho necessity of immediately concluding the treaty. 

Tlicso letters are given at full length in the appendix to tho First Report 
of tho Committee &c. of tho House of Commons, 1772, 122. 

4 Sco his letter in Malcolm’s C/irc, i. 180. 

& Watson’s letter in Ives, 124. 
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received intelligence, which he believed, that Ahmed 
Shah Ihinini had marched from Delhi with the intention 
of conquering Bengal, and under the influence of this 
new alarm he had applied to the English for assist¬ 
ance and offered them 10,000/. a month for the co-opera¬ 
tion of their army. In such circumstances it seemed 
probable that the nabob would at length give his con¬ 
sent, and the majority of the committee determined to 
make one more eflort to obtain it. before they signed the 
neutrality. They resolved that their force should in the 
meantime advance on Chaudernagdr, but that if the 
nabob should still object to hostilities, the treaty with 
the I'rench should be signed without further delay. 6 
1 lie nabob, thus pressed by fears on all sides, told Mr. 
W atts in plain terms that lie should jio longer interfere 
with any attempt on Chaudernagdr, and on the same 
<lay, March 10, lie wrote to Watson, consenting, though 
in ambiguous language, to the attack. 

On the Kith lie again changed his mind, and again 
issued a positive prohibition. But hostilities had com¬ 
menced on the 1 -itli, and on the 23rd the garrison was 
compelled to surrender, chiefly by the gallantry of the 
naval force. I lie defence had been maintained with 
great bravery, and had occasioned heavy loss on both 
sides. 7 

* Records at tho India Mouse; Onno; Scrafton. It appears from tho 
records that Mr. Rcchor was for signing the neutrality at once, that Mr. 
Drake thought it would be nugatory without Watson’s consent, and other¬ 
wise gave an indistinct opinion; but Clivo and Kilpatrick wore for tho 
line stated in text. From Clive’s ovidonco it appears that Kilpatrick was 
at first for an immediate neutrality, but changed on Clivo assuring him 
that tlie British forco was sufficient to encounter tho nabob and tho 
h rench togothor. It was nevor proposod to attack tho Fronch without tho 
nalxdVs consent; but it was probably anticipated, as happonod in effoct, 
that tho nabob might change his mind after tho siogo had begun undor 
liis sanction. 

Wattss letters at tho India Houso; Ives; Scrafton. Clive’s own 
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I he success of the English was promote*! by Xan- 
comar, governor of Hiigli (afterwards so celebrated from 
the circumstances of his death). He had been corrupted 
by Omi Chand at the time of Clive’s first march, and not 
only withheld the aid he was ordered to afford to the 
French, but continually misled the nabob with false 
intelligence. 

During the siege the nabob had been alternately 
ordering and countermanding preparations for marching 
to the relief of Chandcrnagdr. But when the place fell 
he warmly congratulated Clive and Watson on their 
victory ; he set about fulfilling the articles of his treaty, 
and, before the end of tlie next month, except tlie re¬ 
storation of the guns he had taken at Casimbazar, 
the sanction necessary for the transfer of the thirty- 
eight villages, and the settlement of some pecuniary 
payments which he might in reality have thought 
doubtful, lie had nearly accomplished the whole of his 
engagements. 8 But he used every means to prevent 
any further reduction of the power of the French, he 
secretly took into his service a body of their troops 
which had escaped from Chandcrnagdr under M. Law, 
he redoubled his applications to Bussy to advance, and 
he formed an entrenched camp under his Diwan Rai 
Diilab at Plassy, between his capital and Chandcrnagdr. 
Copies of some of his letters to Bussy were found after 
the taking of Murshidabud. 9 The first is supposed to 
be written about the end of February, and presses Bussy 
to move to the defence of Chandcrnagdr ; but this letter 
refers to an earlier one, in which the nabob had applied 

account in lii» evidence, though correct in the main, is, as might ho ex¬ 
pected, inaccurate in particulars. 

M Watts’s letters, April 0, also April 20 or 28. 

' These letters are printed in Ap. V. to the First Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1772. 
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for an auxiliary force of 2,000 men, without any refe¬ 
rence to Chandernagor being threatened. As M. Bussy, 
in the very beginning of the year, gave out that he was 
marching to settle Bengal, it is probable this letter 
was written soon after the arrival of the English arma¬ 
ment in the (langes. These invitations were continued 
(with increased expressions of bitterness against the 
English) after the fall of Chandernagor; orders to his 
own oflicers, and recommendations to foreign states to 
assist M. Bussy in his march, were forwarded during 
the time when the nabob was professing the greatest 
friendship for the English and offering the aid of all 
his forces to repel Bussy’s invasion. 1 Bussy had been 
induced by them to march to the point in his territory 
nearest to Bengal, and would probably have continued 
his advance if lie had not been discouraged by the fall 
of Chandernagor and the irresolution exhibited by the 
nabob. 2 


These particulars had not yet come to the knowledge 
of the admiral and the committee, but they were well 
aware that a continual correspondence was kept up with 
Bussy, and they were apprised by their friends at 
Murshidiibhd, that the nabob was only waiting his 
opportunity to gratify his favourite wish of rooting 
them out of Bengal. 8 

The knowledge of these projects made them more 
eager to complete the extinction of the French power 
in the province, and likewise more indifferent to the 
offence that their proceedings might give to the nabob. 
They pressed that prince to allow them to attack the 
1* rench factories at CasimMziir and other places, and 


Nabob’s letters to Admiral Watson of April 2 and April 14. Ivos, 
140>d 142. * Ormo, ii. 201. 

3 Lottors from Watts of February 25, 26, and April 28. 
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insisted on his withdrawing his protection tVom M. Law. 
The nabob at first affected to agree to their demands, 
but stipnlatcd that the English should indemnify him 
for the loss of the duties paid by the French, and should 
become bound for the debts owed by that nation to bis 
subjects. Contrary to bis expectation, the British im¬ 
mediately agreed ; on which he retracted his offer and 
more openly showed his resolution to protect the French 
interests. As the demands were continued he became 
more and more irritated, but wavered in his conduct 
according to his humours and expectations ; actuated 
alternately by his hopes from hussy and his fears of 
Clive, and scarcely less by the reports which he conti¬ 
nued to receive of the advance or retreat of the Durnnis. 
Atone time lie professed the utmost cordiality towards the 


British, and ordered M. Law to march out of Murshid- 
jibad, but supplied him with money and ammunition, 
and stationed him within call ; at another time he drove 
the English vakil 1 with ignominy from his presence, 
threatened to impale Mr. Watts, 5 and avowed his de¬ 
termination never to rest till he had extirpated the 
British. 

The committee by this time began to sec the impos¬ 
sibility of depending on the nabob, and to contemplate 
a renewal of the war which hitherto they certainly had 
been desirous to avoid. The admiral wrote a strong 
remonstrance to the nabob, insisting on his fulfilling 
his engagements, and calling on him, as a proof of his 
sincerity, to desist from protecting the enemies of the 
British nation ; he declares that while there is a French¬ 
man in the country he will never cease pursuing him, 
but ends by conjuring the nabob to preserve the peace 


4 Native agent. 

5 Watts's letter of April 14 in Malcolm’s Clive , 220. 
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l>y a faithful adherence to his engagements. Clive ap¬ 
pears to have written in still stronger terms. 0 

Hut these letters had no effect either in soothing or 
intimidating the nabob, lie publicly tore a letter from 
( li\e ; declared that lie could bear no more, but saw 
he should be obliged again to march down against 
the English ; and ordered Mir Jjifir to reinforce Rai 
Diilah, promising him ten lacs of rupees if he would 
destroy the objects of his displeasure. 7 

1 hese violent measures were ascribed by Clive to 
some intelligence the nabob had received of the advance 
of Hussy or the retreat of the Durranis. They con¬ 
vinced the disaffected chiefs of the nabob’s court that 
war with the English was become inevitable, and on 
the same day a principal member of their body made 
overtures to Mr. Watts for a secret alliance with that 


nation. 

1 lie insolence and cruelty of Suraj-u-Doula had 
long since disgusted those about him. He struck Jaggat 
Set on the face not long after his conquest of Calcutta, 8 
and he afterwards often threatened to have him circum¬ 
cised.-' He insulted his Mahometan chiefs by taunts 
and scurrilous language, and kept them in constant fear 
oi their lives from his suspicions, his treachery, and his 
violence. 1 'I here was hardly a man among them whom 


1 ho admiral's letter is in Ives, 143. For Clive’s romonstranco soo 
tlu* Memoir* of the ltreolution in Bengal (anonymous, but apparently 
written from Mr. Watts’s information). The records at tho India Houso 
are incomplete at this period, and no letter from Clive appears in them. 

• Letter from Watts, dated April 20 (Malcolm’s Clive, i. 232); Lettor 
from Clive to Watson (Malcolm’s Clive, 234); Letter from Scrafton 
dated April 20. (India House.) 

Lotter from a Dutch ngont nt Casimb.izdr in September 1700. (India 
House.) 


J Seir ul Mutakhcrin, i. pt. 2, 769. 

1 Scir ul Mutakhcrin, 719, 724, 727, 702. 
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lie Lad not menaced with death ; 2 and Mir Jafir told 
Mr. Watts that he never went to the palace without ex¬ 
pecting assassination; 1 The discontent of the old chiefs 
and ministers was increased by the ascendancy of two 
upstart favourites, Motion Lai and Mir Madan ; one a 
Hindu and one a Mussulman—one assuming the control 
of civil business, and the other of the army. 4 

The first to apply to the English (April 20) was 
Khuda Yar Khan Latti, an officer of some consequence 
connected with Jaggat Set. 5 lie made great offers 
through that powerful financier on condition of being 
placed on Suraj-u-I)oula’s masnad, but a few days 
afterwards (probably April 24), a similar proposal was 
received from Mir Jafir, who was married to Ali Verdi’s 
sister, and was one of the principal commanders in the 
army. He proposed that himself, Rai Diilab, and some 
other chiefs whom he named should join the English, 
and set up as nabob whatever person should be thought 
most suitable. 1 ' On receiving the first of these overtures 
the committee came to a resolution that, as they might 
be forced into a war owing to the fickle and uncertain 
temper of the nabob, they should authorise Clive to 
sound the dispositions of the great men at court, and 
learn how they stood affected in respect to a revolution. 

At the same time they resolved to withdraw the 
public property from Murshidabad, and to send agents 
to the southward to watch Bussy and endeavour to 
prevail on the local chiefs to oppose his advance. 7 

On a subsequent day the committee received Mir 

2 Scrafton, 175 and 170. 

3 Watts’s letter to the Committee, May 20 or 28. (India House.) 

4 Seirul Mutakhcrfn, 720. 

3 .Scrafton, lotter of April 20. (India Honso.) 

f ‘ Watt’s letters, May 20 and 28; Scrafton’s letter, May 28. (India 
House.) 

7 Consultation of April 23. (India Honso.) 
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Ja fir’s proposal, along with letters from Mr. Watts of 
April 2(5 and 28, and from Mr. Scrafton of April 28, 
acquainting them that certain accounts had been re¬ 
ceived of the retreat of the Dnrrdnis, and that the 
nabob had broken out into fresh excesses. It had 
been determined to withdraw the garrison along 
with the property from Casimbazar, but as the men at 
that place were chiefly French deserters and unarmed, 
it was not thought prudent to entrust the escort of the 
treasure to them alone ; twenty sepoys, with some spare 
arms and ammunition, were therefore sent from Hiigli 
about April 21.® This party had been stopped on its 
march by Kai Dulab, on which the nabob caught up 
the idea that Clive was secretly despatching a powerful 
force to the neighbourhood of the capital. He sent a 
body of troops to enter and search the factory, and 
issued orders to cut off the ears and noses of any soldiers 
or other persons belonging to the English who should 
be on board of boats in which ammunition should be 
discovered. He at the same time directed a reinforce¬ 
ment estimated at 15,000 men to march to Plassy, 
ordered out his own tents with the intention of following, 
;md sent instructions to M. Law to suspend his march 
and prepare to return when summoned. On the same 
evening a letter from Clive led him to countermand the 
latter part of his orders, 9 but next day the reinforcement 
actually marched under Mir Jdfir. 1 

All these subjects were fully discussed in the com¬ 
mittee of May 1, on which occasion Clive was present. 
1 hey came to a resolution that no dependence could 
be placed on the friendship or honour of the nabob, and 


K Let tor from Clivo to CosimbdzAr. Malcolm’s Ciirc, i. 232. 
9 Scrafton’s letter of April 28. (India House.) 

1 Ormo, ii. 150. 
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that a revolution in the government would he extremely 
advantageous to the Company’s affairs. 

They assign their reasons for promoting such an 
event at length, under three heads. 1. The nabob’s 
original insincerity in his engagement; proved by his 
non-fulfilment of the conditions, especially in the in¬ 
adequacy of bis pecuniary payments. 2 2. IIis evident 
intention to break it now ; proved by his favour to the 
French, his invitations to Hussy, his preparations 
against an attack, and the opinion of all men that lie 
was resolved upon a rupture. 3. The general discon¬ 
tent, and the probability that a revolution would he 
effected without their aid, in which case they would 
lose all the advantage that might he obtained by taking 
a share in it. 

On these grounds they determined to support Mir 
Jafir, and fixed the terms on which they were to 
promise their alliance. 3 

At this time all correspondence with Murshidahad 
was carried on through Clive, who usually resided in 
camp, but went to Calcutta when anything of importance 
came before the council. At other times lie kept them 
acquainted with the proceedings at the nabob’s court, 
and communicated their instructions and such as lie 
himself thought expedient to Mr. Watts. It was there¬ 
fore by Clive that the above resolutions were notified to 
Watts. His letter is dated May 2, and <*ives authority 
to Watts to modify the terms in such manner as his 

a For one instance, ho would only allow 07,830/. for the whole amount 
of property taken at Calcutta, while the committee alleged that the 
private losses of the Europeans alone amounted to ten times that value. 
He denied that he was responsible for money embezzled by the governor 
whom he placed in the town. 

J Proceedings of the Committee at the India House, and the letter of 
the Select Committee to the Directors, September 1, 210. 
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knowledge of the state of affairs on the spot may suggest 
to him. 

The nature of the transactions with Mir Jafir 
required profound secrecy, and his proposals when 
first transmitted by Mr. Watts were accompanied by 
suggestions that if the committee should determine on 
a rupture they should put off the appearance of it; 
they should withdraw their troops, and amuse the 
nabob with discussions about commercial matters and 
the fulfilment of the treaty, while they removed their 
property and perfected their plans. Accordingly, in 
his letter of May 2 Clive informed Mr. Watts that he 
had addressed a soothing letter to the nabob, and should 
retire to Calcutta next day ; and in the same letter he 
sent a message to assure Mir .bifir that he would stand 
by him while he had a man left, and that he had no 
doubt of being able to seize the nabob’s person or to 
drive him out of the country. 4 

This system of double-dealing was kept up to the 
end. The English continued to press the nabob to 
remove all fears about peace by withdrawing his troops 
and fulfilling his agreement, when they had resolved, 
and had engaged to Mir Jafir, that no act of the nabob’s 
should prevent their making war. The nabob, however, 
was not deceived ; his fears kept him more than awake 
to the designs of his enemies. He kept his army in the 
field, retained M. Law in his pay, continued his corre¬ 
spondence with M. Hussy, and looked impatiently to the 
time when lie should be an object of terror in his turn. 6 

Meanwhile the arrangement of the terms was going 
on. Mir .Jafir on his departure for Plassy had left a 
confidential servant at Murshidabdd, with whom Mr. 
\\ atts continued to consult. He also kept up a cor- 

4 Malcolm’s Clirt, i. 240. 

* Letter from Watts, May 11. (India Homo.) 
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respondenec with Clive, and by these means he had 
modified the terms sent from Calcutta in such a manner 
as to render them more advantageous to the Company, 
at the same time that several of the articles which 
were not acceptable to Mir Jsifir were struck out. lint 
when things seemed tending rapidly to a conclusion, 
an unexpected obstruction arose which brought the 
whole plot to the very brink of discovery. 

Omi Chand, though vindictive and implacable, was 
still more avaricious ; and after he found his intercuts 
involved with those of the English, he cast aside the 
remembrance of the injuries he had received from them, 
and took an active part in promoting their views at the 
native court, not, however, without occasionally injurin-- 
their interests by petty frauds for his own profit. It 
was through him that overtures had been received from 
Jaggat Set and Latti 0 ; and, although he was an object 
of distrust and aversion to Mir Jalir, who insisted that 
he should have no share in the negotiation or knowledge 
of its existence, yet Watts, judging it impossible to 
elude his suspicions, thought it best to entrust him with 
the secret, and admitted him without reserve into his 
counsels. So fully did Clive partake in this confidence, 
that in his instructions to Watts lie desired him to 
consult with Omi (’hand on any modifications that might 
be required in the treaty ; and so well was he disposed 
to reward his services that he suggested the insertion 
of a separate article in the treaty to provide a compensa¬ 
tion for his losses at Calcutta, 7 and afterwards authorised 
a promise to him of five per cent. ‘ on whatever money 
he might receive on the new contract.’ 8 

'1 he nature and extent of this last grant arc not clear 

0 Scraf ton’s letter of May 20. (India IIoti6c.) 

7 Malcolm’s Clitt, i. 240. 

* Mr ‘ Watt *’ B lulttr of May 14 ; First Report, 210. I |, nV o retained 
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and it is not certain that the intention of conferring it 
was communicated to Omi Chand ; but if it had been 
offered to him at the largest interpretation, it would 
have fallen far short of the expectations he had already 
formed. The demand lie made on Watts was for five 
per cent, on all Suraj-u-Doula’s treasure, and one-fourth 
of all his jewels ; and to give a colour of public zeal to 
his own rapacity, he also required that the taxes should 
henceforth be limited to the rates at which they were 
levied under Jafir Khan. Suraj-u-Doula’s treasure was 
estimated by Mr. Watts and the best informed English, 
as well as by the generality of the natives, at forty 
millions sterling, 9 an amount which it seems extraordi¬ 
nary that people of common sense should have believed, 
but which would have raised Omi Chand’s expected 
receipts to two millions sterling, 1 independent of the 
jewels. Whatever his receipts might have proved in 
reality, the lowest estimate formed of them at the 
time would, with the jewels, have fallen little short of 
one million sterling. 2 Of these demands he could not be 

Mr. Watts's words, being in doubt as to the meaning. If the promise im¬ 
plied live per cent, on the money to be received under the now treaty, the 
amount would have been equal to that of the same commission afterwards 
granted to Kai Dulab, which was 59C,998 rupees (upwards of 00,000/.). 
First Report, 2G2. 

0 Mr. Watts’s letter of May 14, First Report, 210; Scrafton’s reflec¬ 
tions, 01. 1 Watts in the letter al>ovo referred to, 210. 

3 Orino says that the common people rated tho nabob’s treasures at 
forty-live millions sterling, but that better inquirers supposed them to 
bo four millions and a half sterling, on which, he adds, ‘Omi Chand’s 
share would have been 075,000/. sterling' (ii. 151). It is not clear how 
this sum is computed, but it may be taken as that at which those who, 
like Orme, took tho most modemto view of the nabob's treasure, fixed 
the share of Omi Chand. Tho jowcls wore supposed by tho English, after 
thoy had opportunities of ascertaining their value, to have been worth ono 
million sterling (Clive’s evidence, First Report, 155), of which Omi Chniid’s 
fourth would bo 250,000/. Thus his demand at tho lowest was for 925,(XX)/. 
It is possible, however, though certainly not reconcilable to his expres¬ 
sions, that Ormo may have included tho fourth of tho jowols in tho 
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prevailed on to abate one tittle, and lie threatened 
that if they were not complied with he would reveal 
the whole conspiracy to the nabob. Habituated as he 
was to the risk of discovery, Watts was dismayed 
at this new danger, which seemed about to involve 
himself and his friends in common destruction. The 
agitation of his mind may be inferred by his sending 
three hundred notes to Clive on the day when the 
threat was held out to him ; :i and the nature of his 
alarm is shown in a conversation of the same day with 
Mr. Sykes. 1 But fearful as was his situation, he did 
not lose his energy and decision. Finding Omi C'hand 
inflexible, he determined to conclude the negotiation 
without further consulting him. At an intervTcw with 
Mir Jafir’s confidential agent, he drew up eleven articles 
which comprised all the objects desired for the Company, 
and to which the agent assured him Mir Jsifir would 
agree. Among those stipulations was one for 300,000/. 
to Omi ( hand. Watts probably found that this sum was 
the utmost Mir Jsifir would have admitted, and took his 

0/o,000/., which would occasion a reduction of 250,000/. in the total 
amount. 

* Malcolm’s Life of dire, i. 205-6. 

4 Watts’s correspondence with Clive has never been published, but 
the substance of it appears in Clive’s evidence (First Report, 140), where 
he states that Watts wrote to him ‘ that Omi Chand had insisted on live per 
cent, on the nabob's treasure and thirty lacs of rupees in money, and 
that if he did not comply with that demand, he would immediately ac¬ 
quaint Serajah Dowla with what was going on, and Mr. Watts should be 
I>U to death.’ Mr. Sykes’# evidence gives more particulars. He says 
(inrst Report, 145), that ‘in the year 1757 ho was stationed at the suW- 
dinato factory called CassimluLdr, in council; that he does not know par¬ 
ticularly the terms demanded by Omi Chand; but, being oil a visit to 
Mr \\ atts, he found him under great anxiety; that he took him aside 
and told him that Omi Cliaml had been threatening to betray them to 
Serajah Dowla, and would have them all murdered that night unless lie 
would give him some assurances that the sum promised him (by Mr. Watts) 
should he made good,’ and, ‘that he was under the greatest anxiety how 
to counteract the designs of Omi Chand.’ 
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c,,ancc ol (,|ui ( acquiescing, or of Clive’s finding 
out some other way of averting the danger. 

1 he.se terms accompanied his despatch of May 14, 
and reaehed the council on the 17th. The treachery 
of mi ( hand excite<l equal surprise and indignation. 
1 hey immediately struck out the article giving him 
oOU.lHW., declaring that his behaviour rather merited 
disgrace and punishment at their hands than such a 
stipulation in his favour. They then agreed to the 
other terms with some modifications, and afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to consider ‘ how to deceive Omi Chand and pre¬ 
vent. the disclosure of the whole project.’ For this 
purpose they adopted a plan suggested by Clive, that 
they should prepare two treaties, one containing all the 
stipulations demanded by Omi Cl.nnd, and the other 
omitting all mention of his name. 5 Both treaties were 
to be signed by the contracting parties, but that with¬ 
out the stipulations was to lx? the only one really 
binding ; the other was only to he made use of to de¬ 
ceive Onu Chand, and was to be written on red paper 
to distinguish it from the true one. Admiral Watson 
refused to sign the false treaty, declaring that ‘lie would 
have nothing to do with it ; he was a stranger to de¬ 
ception ; they might do as they pleased.’ 6 It is doubtful 
whether anything else ever passed on the subject, but 
the gentleman who had carried the treaty to Watson 
understood him to mean, that though he would not sign 
the false treaty himself, he had no objection to his 
name being put to it by some other person. Clive, on 

Proceedings of the Committee. First Report of the Committee of tho 

1772 ’ 22a cii ™'- - «■ on,,, u 

1 Captain Brewton’. evidence (First Rejwrt, 161). Much of i.is evi- 
. once ,s at second hand and n good deal of it is inaccurate ; but tho words 
quoted ho says ho heard from Watson himself. 
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this, ordered his signature to be affixed, and afterwards, 
in his evidence before Parliament, declared that he 
understood the admiral to have given his consent, but 
that he would have ordered his name to be put there, 
whether he had consented or not. 7 

AN hile the answer from Calcutta was still in suspense, May ic. 
Omi ('hand was contriving how he might make the 
most of the nabob. In spite ot the remonstrances of 
Watts, to whom he imparted his design, lie alarmed 
Suraj-u-Doula by dark hints of an impending evil, 
which it might cost him his life to make known. °When 
the nabob was blinded by fear and curiosity, he revealed 
to him that the English had sent two gentlemen to 
Lossy, and that the French and English had agreed to 
unite their forces and divide Longa! between them. 

1 he nabob was thunderstruck at this intelligence, and 
Omi ( 'hand so artfully worked on his gratitude and his 
anxiety for further information, that lie prevailed on 
him to give orders for the immediate restoration of all 
the money found ir. his house at Calcutta (which Orme 
fixes at 10,000/.), for reimbursement for his losses in 
merchandise and effects, and for the discharge of a 
debt of 40,000/. owed him by the Raja of Bardwan. 8 
The first sum he received that very night, the second he 
set to work to ascertain and recover without a moment’s 
delay, the third was equally secure to him whether 
the allies effected their purpose or not. 9 


7 Evidence before tlio Committee of the House of Commons, 1772- 
und Orme. 

* 'Vatts’s letter of May 17 in Malcolm’s Cl ire, i. 245; Orme, i. 160. 
Ho had beforo received some compensation ; Ormo, 128. The Memoirs of 
Hie lievolution in Banjul (the materials of which appear to have been 
furnished by Mr. Watts), give the particulars of this transaction and the 
date, May 10 (04) which agrees with Watts’s letter, but is totally silent 
on the subject of Omi Chand’s demands and the double treaty. 

0 The extent of the concession made to Omi Chand in the false treaty 
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" ,lcn t,lc treaties arrived it was evident that tlic 
- precautions against detection were no more than were 

bce !'* hro ' vn into obscuri ty >»>’ « statement of Orme’s, which has I,con 
followed by other writers, but which I lind it diflicult to reconcile with the 
printed documents. He states (ii. 153), that in the articles drawn up by 
; t ’ ,re ® '"dlions of rupees (300,000/.) were mentioned for Omi 
hand, of which I.« supposes Mr. Watts had informed him ; and (in page 
lo4) lie says that in the fictitious treaty the sum allotted to him was two 
•••■II..,.,s of rupees. W hy a fictitious treaty drawn up for the express 
purpose of satisfying Omi (’hand should fall a million of rupees short of 
", , becn l >ro,,,, scd him, is not apparent. Indeed, if Omi Cha.nl 

80 far rocc<,od •*•* extravagant pretensions as to come down to 
the comparatively moderate sum of two, or even three millions of rupees 
which Mir Jahr also had agreed to pay, there hardly seems n sufficient 
motive for incurring the danger and discredit of forming a fictitious treaty 
at all. Most of the writers who have followed Ormo in other respects fix 
the sum stipulated for in the fictitious treaty at 300,0001., and appear to 
regard it as the sum agreed on between Omi Chand and Watts. But tho 
papers laid before Parliament show incontestably that Omi Chand never 
came to any compromise with Watts, and never receded from his original 
demand of live per cent, on the nabob’s treasures; and that tho stipulation 
n. the false treaty went to the full extent of that demand. Tho follow¬ 
ing is Mr. Watts’s account of the transaction, as communicated in his 
despatch to Clive dated May 14 (First Report, 219). ‘1 showed tho 

articles you sent up to Omi Chand, who did not approve of them, but in¬ 
sisted on my demanding for him five per cent, on all the nabob’s treasure, 

" | 1 ' vo,l| d amount to two crorc of rupees, besides n quarter of all his 
wealth ; and that Mir .liitir should oblige himself to take from tho zemin¬ 
dars no more than they paid in .Infir Pawn’s time. . . . Theso and 
many other articles, in which his own ambition, cunning, and avaricious 
views wore the chief motives, he |H»sitively insisted on, and would not be 
prevailed upon to recede from one article. Perceiving his obstinacy would 
only ruin our allairs, and that wo should alarm the jialousy and lose tho 
good opinion of all pooplo, and that the accomplishment of his treaty (if 
agreed to) would take some years-Mir .hifir likewise having expressed an 
utter distrust and disgust at his being anyways concerned in the treaty, 
and as delays are dangerous-I therefore, with Petix.se, had a meeting 
with Mir Jiilir’s confidant, who sets out to-day with the accompanying 
articles which, ho says, ho is sure Mir JiUir will comply with.’ Of tho 
articles just mentioned, tho eighth stipulates for thirty lacs of rupees in 
favour of Omi Chand. From this narrative it is evident that thoro had 
been no concert with Omi Chand in preparing tho article in his favour, 
which is confirmed by Clive’s statement that Watts never promised him 
any specific sun. (First Report, 149). That Watts was far from thinking 
that ho had co.no to an adjustment with Omi Chand is also manifest from 
Ins earnest entreaties ut tho close of his desjwtch, that tho port relating 
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rendered necessary l>y the wary temper of Oini Cliand. 
lie continued to doubt and scrutinise to the last, and it 
"'as not till afterwards, when he had returned to Calcutta, 
and had bribed the native secretary who copied the treaty 
to let him know if there was anything wrong in the 


ratification, that he at length rested satisfied. 

Watts, who still thought his life and those of his 
associates insecure as long as Omi Cliand remained at 
Murshidabad, used every argument to convince him that 
it was for his own interest to withdraw to Calcutta ; 
but, as the insatiable extortioner had money to collect 
in the city, it was difficult to draw his attention to any 
other consideration, and when he was at length per¬ 
suaded, all his skill was necessary to induce the nabob 


to part with him. Me at length set out in company 
with Mr. Scrafton, then returning to Calcutta from a 


to that individual may he kept inviolably secret, ‘the critical situation of 
our aflairs rendering such a precaution indispensable.’ We possess no 
copy of the false treaty, but the evidence of Lord Clive, wlm framed it, 
shows the extent of the stipulation in favour of Omi Cliand. He soys 
(First Report, 150), that ‘ the fictitious treaty, to the host of his remem¬ 
brance, stated thirty lacs and five per cent, upon the treasures,’ and in 
answer to a question added, ‘ it might be fifty lacs for ought ho knows.’ 
The statement regarding the thirty or fifty lacs is obscure (it may per¬ 
haps linve been Clive’s own estimate of the value of Omi Clmnd’s share 
of the jewels), but that relating to the five per cent, ib clear and positive, 
and shows that the lowest sum which Omi Cliand would have accepted 
was still, according to the most moderate estimate at tlio time, about one 
million sterling. Sir John Malcolm, who had access to all Clive’s corre¬ 
spondence, speaks of the limitation to 300,000/. as a thing certain ; and on 
one occasion (i. 296-0) seems to quote three unpublished notes of Watts’s 
as proofs that such was the sum insisted on. Rut the real intention of his 
quotation is only to prove the fact of Omi Chand’s threats, for in another 
place (247) ho says expressly that lie finds ‘ no details of what passed with 
Omi Cliand in any of Mr. Watts’s letters;’ nnd his other proofs quoted 
along with the three notes, refer to the dnngcr alone, and not the amount 
demanded. In other places relating to Omi Cliand, Sir John confines his 
references to authorities already printed ; nnd it is probable that the wliolo 
narrativo would liavo been more clear and consistent if it had undergone 
the last revision of its distinguished author. 
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mission which he had just accomplished, and, after 
alarming his fellow-traveller by several disappearances, 
which however were prompted by avarice and uncon¬ 
nected with any treacherous design, he at last reached 
( aleutta. He was received with every appearance of 
cordiality by ( live and the select committee, and con¬ 
tinued to be treated as a friend and confederate until 

the fall of Sunij-u-Doula rendered all further dissimula¬ 
tion unnecessary. 1 

The object of Scrafton’s journey to Murshidabad de¬ 
serves mention. 

A letter had been received by Mr. Drake, purporting 
t«» be from Btilaji, the Pcshwa, offering the alliance of 
the Marattas and proposing a confederacy against the 
nabob. The sagacity of Clive suggested at once the 
probability of this being a contrivance of the nabob’s, 
n,, d tl,e ,)0st means of defeating it. It was determined 
to communicate the letter to the nabob himself, who, if 
he had sent it to try the sincerity of the English, would 
be deceived by his own stratagem. 

At the same time the committee were at a loss how 
to explain the circumstance of the double treaty to Mir 
diilir. They therefore resolved to despatch Mr. Scrafton 
on a special mission, as if to communicate BiUaji’s letter 
in the most secret and solemn manner to the nabob, ‘by 
which,’ they say, ‘we may gain the nabob’s confidence 
and incline him to think us sincere in our friendship 
lor lnm,’ but in reality to visit the camp at Plassy and 
procure Mir Jalir’s signature to the real and fictitious 
t tea ties. 2 1 his avowal, without hesitation, softening, or 
apology, i s a plain proof of the conviction of the com¬ 
mittee that they were perfectly justified in employing 

’ Ormo, ii. 157. 

' Proceedings of the Committee, May 17; First Report, 220. 
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against Suraj-u-Doula the same deception that lie had 
attempted to practise on them ; as if, by degrading them¬ 
selves to the level of a barbarian, they could shake off 
the responsibility imposed on them by their superior 
knowledge. 

They were disappointed in both their objects. The 
nabob’s vigilance prevented the interview with Mir 
da fir, and the letter from Balaji made no great impres¬ 
sion. The only effect of their proof of confidence was 
to induce the nabob to withdraw his troops from IMassy. 3 
The return of Mir Jafir, who arrived before the rest, 
afforded an opportunity for consulting him through his 
native agent, when he declared his approbation of the 
draft submitted to him, and Scrafton set off with it for 
Calcutta, as has been mentioned. 


But the treaty, though accepted, had not been signed, 
nor was there any proof of Mir Jafir’s consent to it 
except the word of his confidential agent. It was there¬ 
fore indispensable for Mr. Watts to have a meeting with 


him, and such intercourse was now become nearly impos¬ 
sible from the new or revived suspicions of the nabob. 
Though he had received no information of the plot 
against him, it is not unlikely that vague surmises were 
afloat of what was going on underhand, and from these 
or some caprice of his own, he had received Mir Jafir 
on his return with marked distrust and displeasure. A 
few days after, Mir Jiilir was removed from his oflicc 
ami command. Mutual jealousy was now avowed. 
Jdfir ceased to go to court, and assembled his retainers 
in his palace, while the nabob surrounded him with 
spies, and secretly posted guards on all the communica¬ 
tions with his residence. 

Such was the state of things in which Watts had to 


3 Scrafton’s letter of May 25. (India House. 
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rr , in,,TVk '"'- 1 T, ' ,,sti,, e llis to the fidelity 

Of some ol his servants, he set out in a close litter such 

7- CO,r " IIOnl - V l«y "•"'"on, passed the guards and 
pics unsuspected, and reached the apartment where he 

then rP ' >y 'ir C ° T " feIerate - A ful > conference 
■C took place; M,r J.ifir signed the treaty, swore 

the Ivoran to observe it, and, laying his hand on his 

son s head, devoted.. to the divine vengeance if he 

luiKisolC proved unfaithful to his engagement . 4 

J he terms of the treaty were_ 

1. The articles agreed to hy Suraj-u-Donla to re- 
mam in force. 

2 The enemies of the English, European or Indian, 
to be the enemies of (lie nabob. 

If r , l l,e 1 1?, ' c " c ' 1 factories -to be transferred to the 

English, and the French never to he allowed to return 
to Bengal. 

■1 to 7. Compensation to be granted for losses at 

Calcutta Sec .— 


To tho Company 
To tl»o European inhabitant* 
To (ho native inhabitants 
To tho Armenians 


£1,000.000 
500,000 
200,000 
"70,000 


8. rile tract, within the Maratta ditch and GOO yards 

beyond to be ceded. ~ 

9. The country to (be south of Calcutta as far as 

. n ;P' to bc * ranted to the Company as a zemindriri, sub- 
jeet to the usual payment of revenue to the nabob. 

10 ‘ Thc nabob to Pay ^r any assistance he may 
require from the English. J 

11. To erect no new fortifications on the river below 
Hugh. 

forrluZ^il' 1G1 ;, ° f lht IteroIution Bengal, 98. I have pro- 

that in tho treaty. '° " ‘° ° rm °' a ' W,doh “ P robabl y calculated from 
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12. The above sums to be paid as soon as Mir Jafir 
is established in the government. 

These engagements are all on (he part of Mir Jafir ; 
on the part of the Company there is only one_ 

13. The Company to aid Mir Jafir in acquiring die 
government, and to assist him to the utmost against all 

2 treaty a private engagement was » 

!//*» «••• - » , I 

■ W 


o 

enemies. 

Along with the 

» » « ’ a ’ • ”■ 

obtained from Mir Jafir, by which he promised to give 
200,000/. as a donation to the army, 200,000/. to the 
navy, and from 120,000/. to 150,000/. to the Governor 
and members of the committee. In addition to which, 
after his accession he gave 100,000/. to Clive, 10,000/. 
each to such of the councillors as were not of the 
committee, and considerable sums to other persons, the 
particulars of which have never been made public. 6 

Treaties a ml Grants to the East I,alia Cumjiami, 73 . 

Hit- history of the pecuniary demands is curious, ns showiii" their 
progress and the individuals in whom each originated. The draft of 
May 1 merely stipulated for compensation to the Company and the Euro¬ 
peans (India House records, and Memoirs,,/the Uewlution in /tenant, 83). 
On May 2 Clive wrote that any gratuity the nabob might bestow on the 
troops must bo left to his generosity and to the management of Mr 
Matts and Omi Chand. (Malcolm’s CVice, 239.) Mr. Watts, desirous of 
introducing some precision into the articles, appears to have consulted 
Clive regarding the sums to be demanded, for on May 5 Clivo writes to 
him suggesting 600,000/. for all private losses except Omi Chand’s, for 
whom he recommends a separate stipulation and ‘ten lacs’of rupees, 
e.juai to 100,000/. {quaere 100 lacs, equal to 1,000.000/. /) to the Company 
for the expenses of the war, including a donation to the troops (Malcolm’s 
CVire, i. 241). The specification of the sums in the treaty was made by 
Mr. Watts after ascertaining Mir Jdtir’s disposition (Memoirs, 80). They 
were in his draft as follows: 

To the Company .... £1,000,000 
To the European sufferers . . 300,000 

To the native sufferers . . . .‘{00,000 

To the Armen-ans .... 160,000 
To Omi Cliand .... 300,000 

(First Report, 210). Tho proportions were afterwards altered in the final 
draft by tho committee; and in the treaty itself, which was made out 
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J lie whole of this private agreement was highly 
reprehensible. Whatever gratuity was proper for the 
troops should have been inserted in the treaty ; the 
other demands should never have been made at all. 
( live and Watts, perhaps Kilpatrick (who alone had 
miy claims), should have trusted to Mir Jalir’s gratitude, 
which his subsequent liberality to Clive shows to have 
been a solid ground to rely on. The stipulations for 
the members of the committee and the council were 
warranted by no merit, and set an example which 
afterwards led to still more disgraceful exactions. The 
only palliation lies in the sordid economy of the Court 
<»l Directors, by which their servants, deprived of 
honourable means of subsistence, were compelled to 
look to indirect ones. Trade on their own account was 


u.'.lor Clive’s directions, a blank was left in the demand for the Company 
winch Watts was authorised to rcduco to 500,000/. if Mir Jd8r objoctod 
, ’ 1,0 ,ar ^ or nmou,,t - (Proceedings of the Committee, May 10; First 
Report, House of Commons, 1772, 220.) As in W’atts’s draft the 100,000/. 
for expenses and donations to the troops was omitted, it was probably ho 
u ho suggested a separate arrangement for the latter object. Whether he 
also indicated the amount docs not appear; but at the same mooting of 
the committee at which the final draft was prepared (May 17), the grants 
to the troops inserted in the private agreement were decided on, and Mr. 
lecher, one of t ho members, observing that it was but reasonable that 
the committee who had set the whole machine in motion should also share 
in the reward, it was at once resolved that a donation for them should bo 
stipulated for along with the rest. (Mr. Hcchcrs evidence, ltcport, 145.) 
Mo notice is taken of these gratuities in the recorded proceedings of tho 
committee; but two days after (May 1!») Clive writes to Watts to get a 
pi i\ate engagement for 2<X),00t)/. each to tho army and navy, and 120,000/. 
to the committee. (Malcolm’s Clive, i. 253.) It does not appear how this 
hist sum came to bo increased, but the actual payments are stated in Mr. 
liccher s evidence to have been 28,000/. each to Mr. Drake and Colonel 
live, and 24,000/. to each of the other four members, which would inako 
t he whole amount to 152,000/. This was all that was stipulated for in tho 
agreement. Tho other presents made after tho nabob’s accession were 
not in consoquonco of that engagement. Some of thorn are stated by 
Clive in his evidence from imperfect recollection : 80,000 1. to Mr. Watts ; 
50,0M/. to Mr. Walsh; 30 or 40,000/. to Major Kilpatrick j 20,0001. to 
Mr. Scmfton, besides smaller sums. 
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the usual source of their emoluments, hut no source 
was forbidden that did not interfere with the interests 
of the Company.' In such circumstances some allow¬ 
ance may he made for needy men, disposing of wealth 
which they thought inexhaustible, and which at the 
moment had no recognised owner. 8 

After the signing of the treaty there was no call for 
Mr. Watts’s services or presence at Murshidabad, but, 
as his flight would have opened the nabob’s eyes, he 
continued his residence notwithstanding the urgent 
advice of Mir Jafir, and, even after reports of an 
English plot began to circulate, he still maintained his 


Major Kilpatrick, one of the best officers in their service, was ap¬ 
pointed Counnandcr-in-Chief in Bengal and third in council, with a salary, 
in full of all demands, of 250/. a year. Yet he had an important trust 
to execute and some dignity to maintain, and he had no other emoluments, 
avowed or secret. Sir John Malcolm justly observes that a person in 
Clive’s situation in later times would have had JO,000/. a year for his 
salary and a grant from the Company for his services equal to that which 
Clive received from the nabob. 

[Clive, when his conduct was assailed in the House of Commons years 
later, defended his conduct on the ground that presents were authorised 
by the practice of the service at the time, and justifiable under the con¬ 
ditions of a service whoso emoluments were so poor. (Life of Clive, iii. 
351.) The same lino of defence was taken in his letter to the Court of 
Proprietors when his rights were called in question. (Ihid., i. 308.) 
Malcolm, in his Political India (ii. 245), while vindicating Clives conduct 
on this occasion, gives a remarkable instance of similar |>aymevits so late 
as in 1702, when, on the conclusion of the peace with Tippoo, thirty lacs 
of rupees were demanded and given as durbar Miurutch , or darUir ex¬ 
penses, to be distributed among the officers concerned in settling the 
treaty. It seems from the same author that the usage was recognised by 
the Court of Directors in their letter of March 1758, when they direct 
tliat the surplus of the sums received, after the reimbursement of losses, 
should be paid into the Company’s treasury. They add, 1 Wo do not 
intend by this to break in upon any sums of money which have been given 
by the nabob to particular persons by way of free gift or in reward of 
their services.’ (Life of Clive , i. 308.) The dofonco would be complete 
were the sums stipulated for under the so-called troaty with Mir Jrtfir, 
then only commander of the nuwab’s forces, presents in any sonso of the 
word. They were moneys bargained for the sale of a province under 
a transaction stained with falsehood and treachery throughout. —Ed.] 
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gpouml resolving not to leave l.is station till he learned 
Iron, Cl,ve tlmt all was ripe for a disclosure. When 
sm-1. a notice reached him, he went out in the cool of 
Hie evening on pretence of hunting. Three English 
gentlemen, who formed his suite, had previously repaired 
to a country residence from whence they joined him 

”, :,H r °" r set ofr for CJUn p accompanied' by an oh! 

artar soldier who had long been in the service of Mr. 

U T,, *y 1,51(1 seventy miles to ride without 
guides, and had to pass the nabob’s guards and to find 

»oats for crossing the river, but they got through their 
journey with few adventures, and next afternoon reached 
live s camp at Calna, fifteen miles north of Ilugli. 1 
( live had marched from Chandcmagdr on the day 
when \\ atts joined him, and at the same time had de¬ 
spatched a letter to the nabob, stating all the grievances 
of the British, and in fact declaring war. 9 

0n the 10th took Catwa, a town which the 
nabob had been strengthening since his alarm from 
the English, but up to this time he had received no 

accounts from Mir Jiifir, who had promised to join him 
at that place. 1 

When Mr. Watts left Murshidabad, the nabob had 
gone to such extremities against Mir Jiifir as showed 
* hat henceforth his hostility could only be restrained 
by his fears. lie had brought cannon against the 
residence of his refractory subject, and might probably 
have soon obliged him to surrender, when he was 
arrested by the intelligence of Watts’s flight. This 
event changed his resentment into alarm and trepida- 
tion. He saw that he was to be attacked by the English, 
and feared that they might be joined by the malcontents 
in Ins own army. He immediately opened a negotiation 

p Ormo, ii. 1G5. 
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with Mir Jafir, and, as that experienced intriguer was 
afraid to trust himself in his power, lie went himself, 
almost unattended, to Mir Jafir’s palace, and, by bis 
entreaties and professions, brought about a seeming 
reconciliation. 2 This took place on the 1.5th, and so 
elated the nabob that lie wrote a letter of defiance to 
Clive, and a few days after marched towards Plassy 
with at least l.>,000 horse, 35,000 infantry, and upwards 
of forty heavy guns. Clive’s force was 750 European 
soldiers and 50 seamen, 2,100 sepoys, and ei«dit field- 

• ;» J 17) 

pieces. 

Mir Jafir had written to Clive to explain the real 
nature of his reconciliation, but his letter was long in 
arriving, and before it was received, a messenger who 
bad been sent by Watts returned from Mursbidabad, 
and reported that he had seen Mir Jafir and his son 
that the first admitted him alone, and expressed 
good hopes and wishes but promised no assistance, 
while the son received him before witnesses, disclaimed 
all connection with the English, and spoke the language 
of an open enemy. Intelligence had also been received 
through Omi ( hand that the reconciliation with the 
nabob was cordial, and that the whole plot was at an end.' 
Clive was perplexed by these accounts and by his own 
situation. It had never been intended that he should 
engage the nabob unsupported ; the rains were setting 
in ; his next march would carry him across the river 
into the presence of the enemy. If he once crossed he 


chap. 

VIII. 


9 It in given at large in Scrafton’s Reflections, 82. 

1 Clivo’B evidence, First Report, 1-10. 2 Omie, ii. 1G7. 

s The nabob's force was ascertained by Clivo after the taking of 
MurahitUbad (Malcolm’s Clive, i. 204). Omio and Scrafton make it muck 
more considerable. Clive’s numbers are stated, seemingly from official 
returns, in Malcolm's Clive, i. 250. 

* Clive's evidence, First Report, M9. Letters from Clive. (India House.) 
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wmiM not be able to return, and lie would soon be 
- equally unable to advance or to procure subsistence for 
bis army. I rged by these considerations, lie wrote to 
consult the committee. lie first proposed the alterna¬ 
tive ol a halt till alter the rains, during which interval 
the British might strengthen themselves by certain alli¬ 
ances, and, after the report of the messenger, he again 
wrote suggesting the possibility of an honourable peace 
with the nabob. The committee answered the first 
letter like men not called on to act ; they boldly de¬ 
cided for an immediate action in their first paragraph, 
but neutralised the decision by a qualification in the 
second. The other letter they submitted to the admiral 
and his captains, and concurred in the opinion they 
gave, that a decisive action was the only expedient left. 6 
Hut before either of these answers arrived, Clive had 
won his victory. 

After writing to the committee he had received 
Mir Jafir’s letter, but though assured of his sincerity, 
he still saw the strongest reason to doubt both his 
courage and his power. On the 21st he summoned a 
council of war to decide between an immediate attack, 
and delay till reinforced by some of the native states, 
lie himself gave his opinion for delay, and was sup¬ 
ported by eight officers, among whom was Kilpatrick ; 
but seven others, headed by Cootc, were for an imme¬ 
diate attack/’ The minority saw only the military ques¬ 
tion, but Clive knew that a defeat would be ruinous to 
the English Government, and was the only thing that 
could preserve the nabob’s from dissolution. At the 
breaking up of the council he retired into a neigh¬ 
bouring grove, and walked about for an hour reviewing 


4 This correspondence is on tho records nt tho India Houso. 

" Sir E y ro Cooto’s evidence, First Report, 153; Malcolm’s Clive, i. 258. 
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the question in all its bearings. At the end of that 
time he returned to the lines, and, without further dis¬ 
cussion or explanation, gave orders for a march. 7 

The army crossed the river next morning, and a 
little after midnight they arrived at Plassy, and could 
hear the music of the nabob’s band which played, as 
is usual, at the commencement of every watch. The 
British occupied an extensive grove or orchard of 
thickly planted mango-trees, surrounded, as is common 
in Bengal, by a bank of earth instead of a wall. 

The nabob was in the entrenched camp ibnnerly 
occupied by Kai Diilab. At daybreak his army issued 
out, and drew up in a long line, with the guns and 

elephants at regular intervals. In this order it advanced, 
and presented a splendid and formidable appearance, 
sufficient of itself to awe all but experienced soldiers. 
Clive, probably to encourage his confederates, drew up 
outside of the enclosure, but seeing no signs of support, 
and suffering from the fire of the enemy’s guns, lie 
after some time withdrew into the grove, where the 
heavy shot, though they crashed among the trees and 
scattered the branches, did little damage to the men, 
who were protected by the bank. The greatest annoy¬ 
ance they suffered was from a small party of forty 
Frenchmen, who took up a position, at a distance of 300 
yards, behind the high bank of a tank, and kept up a 
sharp and well-directed fire from four field-pieces. This 
post could not be attacked without exposing the flank 
of the assailants to the nabob’s whole army, and the 
other guns were so scattered that no attempt to storm 
them could have been decisive, while any disorder 
among Clive’s own men, such as he had experienced on 
a recent occasion, would have placed him at the mercy 
7 Orme, ii. 171; Sir Eyro Cooto s evidence as above. 
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of an overwhelming cavalry. Me saw therefore no 

_ resource, when abandoned by Mir Jafir, but to main- 

tam his position during the day and attack the enemy 
after dark. J 

About noon there was a heavy fall of rain, which 
wetted the priming of the enemy’s guns and compelled 
them to slacken their fire. The English field-pieces 
If 1 . ***« actively employed, and with great effect for 
their number, but the damage told little in so dis- 
proportioned a body. About this time, however, a shot 
struck Mir Madan, the favourite and military adviser of 
Surnj-u-Doula. lie was carried to a tent, where the 
nabob sat out of danger, and expired in his presence. 

I he nabob had passed the morning and the preceding 
night in despondency and perturbation, and this sigllt 
quite overthrew all remains of firmness. He sent for 
Mir Jafir, who came reluctantly and strongly guarded 
laid his turban at his feet (the most abject manner of 
Indian supplication), and entreated him to protect the 
grandson of Ali Verdi. Mir Jafir answered him by un¬ 
meaning promises, and either he or Rai Diilab advised 
him to withdraw his troops within the entrenchment. 
This advice proved fatal. The first sight of a retreat 
was perceived by Kilpatrick, who instantly sallied out 
with two companies of Europeans to attack the French 
post at the tank. Clive, worn out with fatigue and 
watching, had lain down and perhaps fallen asleep. He 
started up on hearing what was passing and sharply 
censured Kilpatrick for deranging his plan, but he no 
sooner perceived the extent of the enemy’s movement 
than he determined on a general and decisive effort, and 
ordered his own line to advance. After driving the 
French from the tank, he moved on against two^eini- 
ncnccs nearer to the camp. This new aspect of the battle 
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drew the enemy’s army hack into the lield. Notwith¬ 
standing the want of a leader, and the distrust pervading 
both the chiefs and soldiers, the cavalry exposed them¬ 
selves with great spirit and lost many men, the infantry 
also were returning to their stations, and attempts were 
made to bring back the guns, but the long train of white 
oxen by which each was drawn afforded an excellent 


mark to the lield-picces, by which they were soon either 
disabled or dispersed. Ileyond the eminences which 
had been carried was a place where the two faces of the 
nabob’s entrenchment formed an angle. This was the 
most important point in the whole line ; it was defended 
by a redoubt with a battery of guns, and was occupied 
among others by the Frenchmen who had retreated from 
the tank. Against this work Clive directed all his 


efforts, lie advanced in three columns, and expected 
a resolute opposition, but when he gained the redoubt 
he found it had just been evacuated, and entered the 
camp about live in the afternoon. The evacuation was 


occasioned by the sudden flight of the nabob, who, 
struck with a panic, leaped on a running camel and 
fled with precipitation in the direction of Murshidribsid. 
Uis disappearance led to the dispersion of his army. 
The rout was complete. The English pursued ; they 
found the plain strewn with tents, carriages, arms, and 
baggage of all descriptions, and they took immediate 
possession of forty pieces of cannon. The troops, being- 
promised a donation, showed no disposition to plunder, 
and after yoking some of the nabob’s oxen to their own 
field-pieces, they continued their march for six miles 
further to a village called Dhudpur. During the ad¬ 
vance of the English towards the camp, they perceived 
large bodies of horse hanging on their flank ; these 
were Mir Jsifir and his confederates, but as they neither 
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•Iline 23, 
A.D. 1757 


.June 21. 


June 25. 



June 20. 


assisted the English nor lmng out white flags as had 
- been concerted, they were taken for enemies and were 
kept at a distance by the fire of the field-pieces. 8 The 
loss of the English was insignificant; only twenty 
Europeans and fifty-two sepoys killed and wounded. 
I he bank which had covered them from the cannon had 
also prevented their being charged by the cavalry until 
the fate of the action had been decided. 

On the morning after the battle, Mir Jdfir joined the 
\ ietors ; his consciousness of demerit made him doubt¬ 
ful of his reception, and he started at the clash of arms 
as the guard saluted him. Hut Clive received him 
with a cordiality that speedily reassured him. He con¬ 
gratulated him on his accession to the government of 
Bengal, and hurried him off to the capital to secure 
the treasures and prevent the escape of his rival. 9 

Mir Jafir reached Murshidahad on the evening of 
the next day, and found the city in a state of confusion 
and anarchy. On the following day the English 
army inarched to within six miles of the city, when 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Walsh were sent on to confer with 
the intended viceroy. Whether Mir Jiifir, when no 
longer under the excitement of hope, was really alarmed 
at the embarrassments before him, or whether he 
merely affected modesty and forbearance, it was some 
time before the two deputies could prevail on him to 
assume the dignity which he had so anxiously desired. 
He at length consented, and was proclaimed Viceroy of 
Bengal, Beluir, and Orissa. 1 

Clive allowed things to settle before he himself made 
his entry into Murshidahad. lie was joyfully welcomed 

Olivo’s letter to tlio Court of Directors (Malcolm’s Clirc, i. 2C3)* 
Onno, i. 172; Scrafton’s Ilejlediotu, 87 ; Memoin, 10!). ’ ’ 

" Grafton, 89. « Scrafton, 91. 
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by the population of that great city, who crowded every 
avenue to catch a glimpse of him and his army. Ac¬ 
companied by the nabob’s son, who had met him on 
entering the city, lie proceeded to the palace, and was 
there received with the utmost respect by Mir Jalir, 
and conducted by him to the ball of audience. Here 
all the nobles of the court and army were arranged in a 
full darbar, and between their ranks the two principal 
actors advanced to the upper end of the hall. Mir Jalir 
a fleeting to decline the seat of dignity, Clive led him up 
to it, placed him on the inasnad, and presented a salver 
of gold coin as an acknowledgment of his authority. 
His example was followed by the other persons present, 
and Mir Jafir’s government was recognised throughout 
the three provinces. 

I he next step was to fulfil the obligations of the 
treaty, and those of a pecuniary nature came first in order. 

At the time of the discussion ol’ the first agreement 
with Mir Jalir, Rai Diilab declared that tlie whole 
wealth of the government was inadequate to supply the 
sums demanded, and proposed that the new nabob and 
the English should share equally in whatever was found 
in the treasury. To this Mr. Watts, who believed in 
the alleged extent of the nabob’s lmard, immediately 
gave his consent. Rut when Rai Diilab recollected, 
that from his ollice he was entitled to live per cent, on 
all the money issued in the usual manner from the 
treasury, and that he would get nothing in a summary 
division of this kind, he retracted his objection and 
agreed to the stipulated payments. His lirst state¬ 
ment proved true ; the whole amount to be paid was 
2,340,000/., and the money in the treasury was not 
sufficient to meet even a moiety of the demand.- 

2 Lord Clivo, in his letter to the Court of Directors, reckons it about 
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It was therefore settled that the English should for 
the present forego one half of the sum due to them ; 
that, ol the halt which they were to receive, two-thirds 
should he in money and one-third in jewels, and that 
the remaining half should he discharged within three 
years by three equal payments. This adjustment was 
m:ide hy the mediation of Jaggat Set, whom Clive had 
strongly recommended to .hi fir, and who was now 
admitted to a share in the administration ; Mir dalir, 
1 live, Ilai Du lab, and he entering into mutual engage¬ 
ments on oath to support one another. Omi Chand 
was present on this occasion, but as he was not invited 
to join the conference, he sat down in a distant part of 
the apartment. \\ hen the party rose Clive moved 
towards him, and said to Scrafton that it was now 
lime to undeceive Omi Chand. on which Scrafton 
abruptly told him that the red treaty was a trick, and 
that he was to have nothing. Omi Chand .sank down 
fainting, and was obliged to be supported by those 
around him. lie was conveyed to his own house, where 
he remained for some hours in a state of stupor ; he 
afterwards betrayed signs of derangement, and died at 
the end of a year and a half in a state of imbecility. 8 

During the first uncertainty caused by the revolution 
the great men and rich merchants, anxious about their 
fate, sent messages to Clive tendering their submission, 
and made offers of large presents, all which he refused, 


one million and a half pounds (Malcolm’s Clin, i. 209). This would have 
Kin nu.ro than lialf Iho avowed demands; but JiUir had donations to 
, ‘•‘•nfederntos «uid his own troops U, make, with many other expenses 
absolutely indispensable to a now government. 

1 Orino, ii. 182. This account of the effect of his disappointment on 
»mi Chand has been disputed on the ground that Clive, more than six weeks 
ator, speaks of Omi Chand as a man still capable of being of use to the 
oinpany. This shows that Clive was not aware of his hopeless condition, 
but does nothing to shako n fact so emphatically assorted by Onno. 
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assuring them that lie ilesircnl nothing hut their assist- 

o o 

:incc in settling* the government. 4 He, however, promi>e»l 
his protection to some, and wrote to calm the apprehen¬ 
sions of others who were at a distance f rom the capital. 

All that was wanting to complete the settlement was 
the seizure of Suraj-u- Donla, and this consummation was 
not long withheld. He had reached Murshidabad early 
on the night of the battle, but could not bring himself 
to decide on the course lie was next to pursue. He was 
advised to give himself up to the English, which he 
rejected with horror. He meditated another trial of his 
strength in the field, and he at last determined to make 
his way to M. Law and retreat with him into Behai*. 
There, he thought, he might still hold out against his 
enemies until he could he assisted by M. Hussy or by 
Shuja-u-I)ou!a, whose province was contiguous. lie 
made some preparations to act on this plan, and sent off 
his wife and most of his women on elephants towards 
Bckar, but his irresolution again came upon him, and 
he remained distracted by doubt and terror until the 
next evening, when the arrival of Mir Jafir compelled 
him to accelerate his flight. lie embarked on board 
a boat, disguised in a mean dress, accompanied by a 


riiAi*. 

VII! 


4 Scrnfton,91; Clive’s evidence. During his examination Clive read part 
of a printed letter to the Proprietors of the East India Company, of which 
the following is an extract. 4 Had I accepted these oilers I might have been 
possessed of millions which the present Court of Directors could not have 
dispossessed me of. But preferring the reputation of the English nation, 
the interest of the nabob, and the advantage of tho Company to all pecu¬ 
niary considerations, I refused all the oilers mado to me, not only then 
but to tho latest hour of my continuance in the Company’s service in 
Bengal; and I do challenge friend or enemy to bring one single instanco 
of my being influenced by interested motives to tho Company’s disadvan¬ 
tage, or to do any act that could reflect dishonour to my country or tho 
Company in any one action of my administration either as Governor 
or commanding oflicer.’ (Report of tho Committee of tho House of 
Commons, 148.) 
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l.i\on rite concubine and ;i eunuch, and carrying with 
1,1,11 a casket, of bis most valuable jewels. ‘ Ije had 
1 cached haj Mahal, about seventy miles from Mur- 
■diidabad, and was within twenty miles of M. Law’s 
party, when his rowers became so much exhausted that 
th(‘\ were obliged to put to for rest and refreshment. 
I hiring this interval he concealed himself in a deserted 
garden, and was there discovered by a fakir whose nose 
and ears he had formerly cut off in one of his fits of 
passion. 1 his man immediately gave notice to the 
governor of Ihij Mahal, who was Mir Jafir’s brother, 
and Snraj-u-Doula was seized and taken back with 
< \eiy indignity to Murshidribad. lie arrived there on 
tin* night of duly 2, and was carried into the presence 
of the new nabob. lie prostrated himself before his 
former servant, and begged with tears and prayers for 
life alone. Mir Jafir hesitated and desired that he 
might be kept in confinement, but his son Mimn, a 
violent and unprincipled youth, ordered him of his 
own authority lobe put to death in his prison. The 
particulars were not known to the English till many 
months later, and it is still uncertain whether Miran 
really acted without his father’s knowledge. Such, 
however, was Mir Jafir’s assertion, and on it rested 
his apology to Clive. 6 

Suraj-u-Doula was only twenty-five years of age, 
and had reigned thirteen months. Ilis youth was 
some excuse for his insolence and misconduct, but none 
for his treachery and cruelty.® 


5 Ornio: Scrafton; Stir nl MuUikherin. 

“ Ormo (186) makes him only twenty, in which ho is copied by Stewart 
{JliMonj of Iicmj.ll, 631), although the latter writer has stated (406) that 
io was born at the time of Mir Jilfir'a appointment to the government of 
llehar, which by his own account (421) was in 1729-30. This would 
make him twenty-six. The Memoir, of the Revolution in Bengal say ho 
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The news of the victory was received hy the English 
in Calcutta with unbounded joy, and their delight was 
increased soon after, when the first advance of the 
treasure arrived. It amounted to near a million sterling, 
perhaps the largest sum ever received at once into a 
British treasury. It was conveyed in two hundred 
boats, was escorted by a body of soldiers, and accom¬ 
panied by all the boats of the squadron in triumphal 
procession, with music playing and colours Hying. Those 
who, little more than a year before, had been reduced 
to the lowest extremity of humiliation and ruin, now 
saw riches pouring in on them beyond the dreams of 
their most exalted fancy, while their oppressor was 
crushed and their own disgrace effaced by the glory 
of the present successes. The effect of this influx of 
wealth, and of the other advantages of the treaty, soon 
showed itself in the altered state of Calcutta. 1 rade 
revived and increased, new houses were erected on a 
larger scale than before, and the city by degrees began 
to assume the appearance of the splendid capital which 
it now presents. 

The joy and exultation of the public were first 
checked by the death of Watson, which happened on 
August 16. llis place was well supplied by Admiral 
Pocockc, who had been second in command ; but his 
courage, integrity, generosity, and other virtues had 
endeared him to all, and his loss spread a gloom over 
every rank and description of his countrymen. 

Whatever may have been the conduct of the English 
on particular occasions, it must be acknowledged that 
Sunij-u-Doula brought all his misfortunes on himself. 
His unprovoked attack on Calcutta led to retaliation, 

was twonty-flvo; and the shorter period is quito inconsistent with tho 
part he filled during the Latter years of Ali \ erdi. 
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I>ussy, until his avowed partiality to the French, de¬ 
stroyed any chance that remained of a return of confi¬ 
dence. Me had engaged in his letter accompanying the 
ratified treaty to look on the enemies of the English as 
his own, and ought therefore to have joined against the 
1'ivneh as soon as hostilities broke out. If that letter 
be not regarded as equally binding with the treaty, he 
ri S l,t *° protect the French within his own pro- 
A i ,,cos ’ nn, l might wish to maintain them as a counter¬ 
poise to the English, but even in this case his object 
might have been effected without rendering peace impos¬ 
sible by calling in a force which he would never have 
been able to restrain. 1 he English were certainly 
sincere in their promises not to attack Chandernagbr 
uithout his leave. If he had behaved with common 
steadiness and common honesty the neutrality would 
assuredly have been signed, the course of events might 
have turned the force of both parties towards the 
Deck an, and llcngal might not fora long time have 
suffered from the rivalry of Europeans. 

B,, t although the irreconcilable enmity which he 
showed towards the English entitled that nation to insist 
on securities, and to destroy his power if none such could 
be found, it could never entitle them to make war on 
him, under cover of apparent frankness and cordiality, 
nor to plot with his own servants for his destruction 
while professing to put him on his guard against the 
machinations of foreign enemies. 

As the acts and fortunes of individuals engage our 
sympathy more than those of states, the case of Omi 
t hand has led to more discussion than the important 
event out of which it arose. The conduct of Clive, who 
was the prime mover of the whole, has by some been 
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thought worthy of’ entire approbation, and by others of 
unmitigated condemnation and reproach. When impar¬ 
tially considered, it appears not to hi* capable of justifi¬ 
cation, but to be accompanied by as many circumstances 
of extenuation as can attend any departure from prin¬ 
ciple. 


Clive believed that the success of his enterprise and 
the lives of his friends depended on his making the pro¬ 
mise ; he believed that it was impossible to carry it 
into effect, and he was transported with a just resent¬ 
ment at the perfidy of his confederate and his own 
subjection to the dictation of such a traitor. Can we 
wonder if, under the influence of such feelings, he fell 
into an error which has misled the learned in their 
closets and the unlearned in their disinterested judg 
incuts ? ' lie gave the promise with his mind made up 
not to perform it, and was thence led almost necessarily 
into a long train of fraud and deception which he pro¬ 
bably never foresaw. 8 

With the honourable exception of Watson, all Clive’s 
contemporaries thought his conduct not only blameless 
but meritorious. Had there been a dissenting voice it 
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7 Soino of the best writers oil ethics maintain Mint as a forced promise 
gives no right to tho exactor, it lays no obligation on the promisor; and 
the general opinion justifies a person who refuses to discharge a bond 
signed under duress, or to pay a sum promised to a highwayman. In 
these judgments it seems to be forgotten that there is a duty to society 
as well os to tho other party, and that by it tho promisor is bound in all 
cases to adhere to the general rules of morality. But in support of tho 
doctrine, seethe numerous authorities in PulFendorfs Law of Nature ami 
Nation «, Book iii. chap. vi. sects. 11, 12, and 13, with Barboyrac's notes, 
Kennett’s English translation, 285. 

* The double treaty and tho fictitious signature were done in the first 
heat, and probably with alacrity; but the long courso of dissimulation 
towards Omi Chand after ho returned to Calcutta must have given sulli- 
cient time and more than sufficient motives for feelings of humiliation 
and almost of repentance. 
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would have been in the fleet, and Batson’s own surgeon 
- assures us that ‘all classes of people, from their know¬ 
ledge of Omi Clmnd’s avarice and treachery, applauded 
the artifice by which he was so dexterously outwitted.’ 9 

No number or agreement of opinions can make 
wron# right, but where an error is general it should 
fall with less weight on each individual, 
y,"Clive’s first object, after seating Mir Jafir on the 
,'rnasnad, was to disperse the French party under Law, 
ynd within four days of the death of Suraj-u-Doula, a 
detachment was sent off for that purpose. It consisted 
of little more than 500 men, more than half sepoys, 
with two field-pieces, and was commanded by Captain 
Coote. 1 hough this oflicer reached Patna, 200 miles 
from Murshidiibad, in eleven days, he was unable to 
overtake Law, who had much the start of him from the 
first, and was favoured by the governor of the province. 
Coote, however, continued the pursuit to Chaprah, forty- 
four miles from Patna, where he learned that the French 
party had passed the frontier into Benares in the terri¬ 
tory of the Viceroy of Oiide. 1 

Ihim Naniin. the governor of Bchar, had remained 
faithful to Sunij-u-l)oula, and it was towards Patna 
that the flight of that prince was directed. On the death 
of his master he proclaimed Mir Jafir, but was suspected 
of disaffection, and was even accused of a design to 
massacre Cootc’s detachment while halted at Patna on 
their advance. On these grounds Coote was ordered to 


Ives’s Voyage, 147. 

1 M. Law scorns to havo boon a man of considerable abilities. Ho 
was probably brother to tho ollicer of the samo name in tho Dcckan, who 
wan nephew to tho famous financier and father of the French general, 
the Mimpiis of Lauriston. He was at length taken prisoner while in tho 
service of Shah Alain, and returned to France. (Biographie UnivcrstUe , 
end of tho article Law.) 
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dispossess him of his government, lie returned to ^. l ,' I 1> 
Patna for that purpose, and was on the point, of attack¬ 
ing the town when he received a counter-order. A re- 
conciliation took place with the government, and Earn 
N a rain remained in his oflice, but without any confi- August 22 , 
deuce between him and the nabob. Coote returned to 

• 

Murshidabab, and on the day after his arrival Clive set Septem- 
out for Calcutta. Lie left the detachment under Coote 1,1 r 11 
at Casimbazar, but removed the rest of the army 
to Chandernagdr. 

After so violent a revolution, it was natural to ex¬ 
pect temporary disorders, but before Clive left Murshid- 
abad, there were already signs of permanent weakness 
in the new government. The great claims of the 
English had left Mir Jalir no means of gratifying his 
old adherents or rewarding those chiefs who had taken 
part with him in the late conspiracy ; the transfer of so 
much money to a foreign territory was of itself unpo¬ 
pular, and the ascendancy of Europeans, hitherto 011 I 3 ’ 
known as humble merchants, was odious to all classes, 
especially to the Mahometans. Mir Jalir s own character 
was little qualified to remove these bad impressions. 

Lie was feeble and irresolute, indolent and insincere ; he 
wasted his time in frivolous amusements, and embittered 
the disappointment of his unrewarded friends by lavish 
expenditure on his own pomp and pleasures. His son 
Miran, though so young, had, from his reckless energy, 
an ascendancy over him. This young man was rather 
popular with the soldiery, from a notion that he was 
unfavourable to the English ; but his treachery and 
cruelty, his licentious and profligate character, made 
him detested by all other classes of the people. Neither 
father nor son understood the English, the most corrupt 
of whom despised habitual fraud and falsehood. If those 
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:iround were discontented with the nabob, lie was not 
bettor pleased with them. He had expected to step at 
once into the situation of Ali Verdi, and he found him¬ 
self not only controlled by his allies, but tied up by 
en«>-aj»enients to his own subjects which he was not 
allowed to break. The first object of his jealousy was 
luii Dulab, who till the moment when he mounted the 
masnnd had been his equal, and who from the agree¬ 
ment sworn to by himself and Clive, was still beyond 
the reach of his power. To deprive Rai Dulab of this 
protection Jr fir brought forward all the accusations to 


which he gave credit, and others which he invented or 
did not believe. Ram Narain having formerly been a 
dependent of Rai Dulab, was supposed to be under his 
influence; insurrections broke out in different places 
" liich were attributed to him ; a body of Marattas, who 
threatened Bengal from Cattac, were thought to have 
been invited by Rai Diilab, and the troops more than 
once mutinied for pay, which was supposed to beat his in¬ 
stigation. How far Rai Diilab was concerned in any of 
these machinations is doubtful, but he did the nabob 
as serious an injury, by endeavouring to impress on the 
English that he had formed a regular design for freeing 
himself by force from their control, lie himself was 


alarmed for his life, and several times shut himself up in 
his house, suspending all the financial business of the 
state and depriving it of the services of the large body of 
troops which was under his personal command. This 
state of things kept the city in continual agitation and 
alarm. On one occasion during the nabob’s absence a 
cry was raised of an extensive conspiracy headed by Rai 
Dulab to put the infant nephew of Suraj-u-Doula on 
the masnad, on which Mfrnn ordered the unfortunate 


child to be murdered, and imprisoned the ladies of Ali 
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A erdi’s family. Temporary reconciliations were me¬ 
diated by the English, but did not last, until Clive, 
judiciously availing himself of a period of embarrass¬ 
ment, convinced the nabob of the injury he was doing to 
his own affairs, and brought about an agreement which 
was effective for a considerable time. 

The first of the insurrections alluded to was at Mid- 
napiir, where the farmer of the revenue resisted the new 
government, but was brought to obedience by the in¬ 
terposition of Clive. The next was a plot at Dacca, to 
set up one of the family of Sarafiaz Khan, but that was 
quelled by the local oflieers. The most serious was 
that of Achal Sing, the farmer of Purniri, who set up a 
connection of Ali \ erdi’s family and raised a great body 
of troops. The nabob went in person against this in¬ 
surgent, accompanied by Clive and the Uritish troops. 
Their approach broke up the rebellion, and an oflieer of 
the nabob’s, named Khadim Iluscn, who was sent in 
advance, took possession of the district and made Achal 
Sing prisoner. The nabob, thus freed from his other ene¬ 
mies, waseagerto dispossess Ham Narriin, whileClivc, who 
knew that he had collected an army, and feared that if 
driven to despair he would call in the Nabob of Undo 
and tinow the whole country into confusion, was very 
averse to proceeding to extremities. He complied with 
the nabob’s wish that lie should march towards Patna, 
but he obtained his leave to attempt by fair means to 
obtain the submission of Ham Narain, and wrote to that 
officer undertaking to guarantee the terms proposed by 
the nabob. On receiving this letter Pam Nani in set 
out, from Patna, and came without hesitation to the 
camp, when he was presented to the nabob and was 
confirmed in his government. Prim Nrirriin on this 
occasion was quite sincere, and was effectually protected 
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as long ns Clive* remained in India, but the nabob gave 
such proofs of sinister intentions during the transaction 
as to create a great degree of alienation between him 
and Clive, and even to excite some suspicions of hos¬ 
tile designs against the latter. When all was at last 
adjusted, the army returned to Murshidabad, Mir Ja.fi r 
following by a circuitous route. When the army reached 
the capital, Minin affected alarm at the power of Rai 
Ih'dab and fled t<» a country house, an act of folly which 
though in some degree repaired by his early return, 
revived the old estrangement of Rrii Diilab, and even 
implied distrust of Clive. 

A considerable portion of the first payment to the 
English, which it had been agreed should he made in 
ready money, was still outstanding, and the expense of 
the present, expedition increased the debt. Before the 
march of the army, Clive required that districts should 
be set aside from which the amount might he collected 
on account of the English, and the nabob at this time 
conferred a further favour on the Company by allowing 
it to farm the saltpetre monopoly in his province, though 
at the highest rate ever paid on any former occasion . 2 

After a short stay at Murshidabad, Clive proceeded to 
Calcutta. Despatches soon after arrived from England 
setting aside Clive, who had first been nominated as head 
of a committee for the settlement of Bengal, and appoint¬ 
ing a council of ten, the four senior members of which 
were to preside for four months each in turn. This 
absurd arrangement was the result of a compromise 
between conflicting interests in the Court of Directors. 
It had taken eight months to reach Bengal, and had been 


• The districts wore subsequently restored before the wholo debt had 
been liquidated, and a deposit of jewels was accepted os security for tho 
remainder, which amounted to 200,000/. 
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drawn up before the news of the battle of IMassy had chap. 
been heard of in England. Had that victory not taken 1M * 
place, the plan must have occasioned the immediate de¬ 
struction of the British power in Bengal. Even in the 
actual state of affairs it was so pregnant with danger, 
that the members who would have formed the rotation 
government, to the great honour of their disinterested¬ 
ness and patriotism, at once determined to waive the 
appointment, and with the consent of the rest of the 
council, offered the government to Clive. 

Clive, though greatly offended at the treatment he 
had received, did not withhold his services, but accepted 
the charge without hesitation. This was the first in¬ 
stance of open disobedience to the orders of the Court of 
Directors, which was afterwards so often the theme of 
invective against their servants. The extreme impor¬ 
tance of subordination, and the unnecessary breaches of 
it which sometimes occurred in India, make the general 
clamour on this subject natural and commendable, but 
in fact the distance of the Court of Directors, their 
ignorance of India, then only gradually becoming known 
to persons on the spot, their liability to local influence, 
and the necessary inapplicability of orders arriving at 
least a year after the exigency to which they related, 
made it often impossible to carry their instructions 
into effect. In the present case disobedience saved the 
province, and on many subsequent occasions the most 
useful and necessary measures were carried through in 
India, in direct opposition to the Court of Directors. 

In this instance a revolution of parties in the court led 
to a speedy correction of their error and confirmed Clive’s 
appointment. 

The nabob paid a complimentary visit to Calcutta 
soon after Clive’s accession, and, in his absence, the Ion" 
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disputes \v iih Uai I)ithil> were brought to a crisis. That, 
minister was desired to exhibit his accounts to he ex¬ 
amined by Minin's diwan, and seeing the snare pre¬ 
pared tor him, he requested to he allowed to retire to 
Calcutta. Mli-an refused, and at the same time insti¬ 
gated a body of troops to raise a mutiny and threaten 
the life of the minister, liai Diilab stood on the defen¬ 
sive until he was relieved by Mr. Watts, who returned 
from the nabob with a permission which he had obtained 
for tin- minister’s departure. .The removal of so power¬ 
ful a subject was a great triumph to the nabob, but he 
did not feel safe while his enemy was at the ear of the 
British Governor. lie had recourse therefore to new 
devices. Soon after his return to his capital he gave 
out that as lie was going to perform his public devotions 
he observed a commotion among the troops whom he 
passed, and on reaching the mosque found that Khoja 
Uadi, who was posted there with his personal guard, 
was engaged in a plot to murder him, and to join in an 
extensive mutiny for which his death was to be the 
signal. No attempt on his life was made, and the 
threatened disturbance was quelled with unaccountable 
ease; but Khoja Uadi was dismissed from the service, 
and soon after the nabob pretended to have gained pos¬ 
session of a letter to him from Bai Diilab. In this 
letter that veteran conspirator was made to avow his own 
share in the plot without reserve, and to say that he had 
obtained Clive’s consent to it; and this was addressed to 
a man who, as the letter shows, required no such encourage¬ 
ment to induce him to go through with the plot. The 
intention of the letter was to irritate Clive against HaL 
Diilab, but the forgery was too palpable to deceive any¬ 
body, and Clive contented himself with remonstrating 
against the nabob’s giving ear to a story in which his 
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name was so dishonourably introduced. How much of 
the whole plot was real and how much invented by the 
nabob was never fully ascertained, for Khoja Hndi was 
allowed to depart with a small escort, and was murdered 
by a party of the nabob’s troops in a dcfde through 
which he had to pass. 

Before this, the French had sent such a force to 
Coromandel as obliged the English to stand on the de¬ 
fensive, and about this time intelligence arrived that 
they had taken Fort St. David and were threatening 
Madras. Earnest and repeated entreaties and injunc¬ 
tions had from time to time been received from the 
Madras Government for the return of Clive and his 
detachment to that Presidency. The course of 
the narrative has already shown the utter impos¬ 
sibility of compliance up to this period, and even now 
it was not competent for Clive to abandon his govern¬ 
ment, if he could otherwise have been spared. Even to 
weaken his force for a time was dangerous, and to do so 
permanently would have been ruinous, lie, however, 
discovered a plan by which one part of the evil was 
avoided, and resolved to send an expedition into the 
French districts nearest Bengal, by which, if he did 
not effect a diversion, lie would at least strike at the 
most important of the enemy’s resources. 

This resolution was opposed by the whole council 
without exception. Besides the perilous state of the 
interior, the)' still looked to the possibility of a descent 
by the French, and they thought, not without plausible 
reasons, that it would be an act of unpardonable rash¬ 
ness to weaken a province where their power was so 
precarious, and which was of so much more value than 
all the Company’s old possessions. The expedition, 
however, sailed on Clive’s sole responsibility. Jt was 
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commanded by Colonel Forde, and consisted of a full half 
of the troops. 

1 lie successes of the French opened new views to 
the nabob, ami he was heard to say that if that nation 
were to come to Bengal, lie would assist them, unless 
the British would agree to renounce all their pecuniary 
and territorial claims. But although the reduced num¬ 


bers of the English was favourable to any design against 
them, none seems to have been formed. Jiifir was 
greatly irritated by the restraints imposed on him, and 
felt the increasing pressure of the Company’s claims, 
and he was at first disappointed to find that the muni- 
licence of his presents to Clive produced no disposition 
to relax on public questions ; but he perceived how 
insecure his power would be without the English, and 
he still felt reverence and perhaps regard for their chief. 
Clive owed these sentiments as much to his steady con- 
duct as to his services and station. lie treated the 
nabob with frankness and temper, as well as with firm¬ 
ness ; trusting in general to reason and sometimes to 
time and patience for attaining his objects, seldom 
peremptory and never arrogant. 

•January, Not long after the departure of the expedition, 
intelligence was received which showed in a strong light 
the danger of leaving Bengal so ill defended. Prince 
Ali Gdliar, after his escape from Delhi. 8 remained for 
several months in dependence on Najib-u-Doula, but 
hearing of the distracted state of Bengal, he thought be 
might have some chance of supplanting the present 
occupant of that province. Sliuja-u-Poula, to whom 
he next repaired, had a secret motive for encouraging 
him to make the attempt, and for inducing his own 


3 ii. GG8. 
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cousin Mohammed Kuli. Viceroy of Allahabad, to embark 
with the greatest zeal in his cause. 

If the Empire had still been in existence, Ali Gohar 
was a rebel, for such he had been proclaimed by his 
father at Delhi ; his claim to Bengal was a fresh offence 
against his sovereign, for the king’s patent for that 
province had not long before been sold to Mir Jrifir. 
But the Emperor was known to be a tool in the hands of 
Ghazi-u-din, and as the right of the house of Teimur 
had become a mere matter of feeling, it would have been 
idle to scrutinise the legal pretensions of any of its 
members. Ali Gohar’s name, supported by the power 
and resources of Mohammed Kiili, drew together a 
force which was at one time estimated at 10,000 men. 
He wrote to Clive, promising whatever he chose to ask 
within the compass of the Empire; but Clive plainly 
stated his relation to the nabob, whom he had recognised 
as master of the country, and, though in general very 
respectful, he on one occasion, when dismissing the 
prince’s agents, told them that if they should return 
with similar proposals, he would put them to death as 
disturbers of the public peace. This conduct did much 
to quiet the mind of the nabob, hut his knowledge of 
his own unpopularity, his fears of treachery from Bam 
IShirain, and his doubts of the fidelity of all his troops 
and officers, kept him still in great alarm. He even 
thought of buying off the prince with a sum of money, 
but Clive convinced him of the danger as well as dis¬ 
grace of such a course, and. in compliance with the 
earnest entreaties of the nabob, he agreed to take the 
field along with Miran to oppose the invader. Though 
his force consisted of no more than 500 Europeans and 
2,500 sepoys, he left Calcutta nearly stripped of troops. 
While he was preparing, and the nabob providing pay 
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for his army, the prince and Mohammed Iviili had ad¬ 
vanced into Bella r, and Sliuja-u-Doula, the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudc, was making open preparations to follow. 
Rum Xarsiin wrote urgent letters for assistance, and 
Clive gave him the strongest assurances of support ; 
but the enemy at last reached Patna, and Ram Naniin 
had no expedient left but to temporise. He waited 
on the prince and made the fullest submission, and so far 
won on Mohammed Kiili, that he promised to make 
him Diwaii of Allahabad. But lie allowed nobody to 
enter the city, and when at length the patience of the 
confederates was completely worn out, he shut his gates 
and stood on the defensive. It was never doubted at 
Murshidabsid that he was sincere in his defection. The 
nabob was filled with fresh alarms ; even Clive was 
misled and wrote to reproach him. But Ram Naniin 
was quite in earnest in his defence, and held out steadily 
against repeated attempts to breach and storm the walls. 
At the end of a fortnight the British army drew near, 
and he was still looking to their arrival for deliverance, 
when his difficulties were at once removed by an act of 
unparalleled treachery committed by Sliuja-u-Doula. 
Having embarked his cousin in the invasion of Belnir, 
lie made a show of joining him, and obtained leave to de¬ 
posit his family in the fort of Allahabad ; when admitted 
he made himself master of the place, and, in thcabsence 
of their chief and his army, the whole country speedily 
submitted. Their recent repulse, followed by this cala¬ 
mity, disheartened Mohammed Kuli’s men, who were 
afraid to face a force of Shuja’s sent to attack him, and 
in the end he threw himself on his cousin’s mercy and 
was immediately put to death. When he left Patna, 
the prince, who depended on him for his dadv bread, 
was obliged to retire with him. 
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At the time of this retreat, Clive’s advanced guard 
was within a march of Patna, and lie himself, with 
the young nabob, made his entry into the town live 
days after it. The prince repeatedly applied to Clive for 
an asylum, but Clive, though he replied in terms of 
sympathy, warned him that it would he his duty to 
make him prisoner if ever he came into his power. The 


end of their intercourse was a present of 1,000/. from 
Clive to relieve the prince’s urgent necessities. After 


reducing some zemindars in the hilly part of Heluir, 
who had declared for the prince, Clive returned to 
Murshidnbad, where he was received with joy and 
gratitude by the nabob. As an unequivocal proof of 
those sentiments, he conferred on him as a jagir the 


rent reserved from the districts held by the Company, 
the value of which was 30,000/. a year. The magnitude 
of this gift, and the dependent condition of the nabob, 
naturally suggest a suspicion that such a sacrifice must 
have been extorted by the receiver, or must have been 
made with the expectation of obtaining some advantage 
in return, lint on a close inquiry it appears that the 
only application made by Clive was an expression of 
disappointment, in a letter to the Sets, that the nabob, 
when he procured him a high title from Delhi, had not 


assigned him a js'igir for the support of his dignity ; he 
begged the Sets to apply to the nabob on this subject, 
as he had no intention of bringing it forward himself. 
The nabob returned an evasive answer, after which six 


or seven months elapsed, and Clive by his own account 
thought the affair forgotten. It is certain that he 
took no further steps relating to it, for the S<Sts, 
when they report their ultimate success, and take credit 
for having kept the nabob in mind, still refer to Clive’s 
. first letter as the only communication they have had 
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on (lie subject from him. Mr. Sykes, the Resident 
at Murshidhbad, states in his evidence that lie had 
received no application directly or indirectly from Clive, 
and had never heard of the intended grant till it was 
notified to him by the nabob. No urgency had been 
shown under apparent- neglect, and the amount to be 
given was left entirely to the donor. 1 The nabob no 
doubt expected some advantage from conciliating Clive, 
but he knew from former experience how little effect 
presents had in mollifying his strictness in public 
matters, and that he required no extraneous motive to 
induce him to show his gratitude to Clive is apparent 
1 i*om the circumstance of his leaving him a large legacy 
in his will. The transaction therefore was as free 
from corruption as from extortion ; whether it was 
equally free from indelicacy on Clive’s part is a very 
different question. 

Not long after Clive’s return to Calcutta, he had 
to encounter a new enemy. A strong expedition was 
fitted out by the Dutch at Batavia, professedly for the 
purpose of reinforcing their settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel, but really destined for Bengal. It sailed 
in the middle of June, touched at Negapatani on the 
coast, where it left no troops, and arrived in the Ganges 
in October. Its arrival placed the British Government 
in imminent danger. The absence of the force under 
Colonel Fordo, the chance of renewed disturbances in 
the interior, even the uncertainty of the nabob’s dis¬ 
position, made its situation critical, and threw those 
at the head of it into great embarrassment. To allow 
the Dutch to establish themselves was to give up 
Bengal, and to oppose them during peace with their 


4 Letters from the Seta, First Roportof 1772,224; evidoncoof Clivo, ibid. 
153; evidonco of Sykoa, ibid. 153; Clivo’s Letter to the Proprietors , 35. 
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nation was a violent step for a subordinate authority. 
War with Holland Mas indeed expected, but it had 
not been proclaimed and in fact never took place. A 
prodigious responsibility M'as thus thrown upon ( live, 
and, to add to his perplexity, a great part of his private 
fortune M'as in the hands of the Dutch. He, however, 
gave no signs of hesitation, but acted M'ilh firmness and 
consistency from first to last.' 1 

'flic nabob sent repeated prohibitions against the 
force landing, which were answered by promises of 
compliance by the Dutch. Hostilities M ere commenced 
by the invaders, but the English had previously deter¬ 
mined to oppose them by force of arms. 

The British troops took the field, to the number of 
320 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, leaving Calcutta in 
charge of 250 militia. They Mere commanded by 
Colonel Forde, M-hohad returned after the conquest of the 
French districts on the coast, suffering severe ill-health, 
and just superseded in his command by the Court of 
Directors. His zeal and spirit were not the least abated ; 
he took the Dutch post of Barnagor, dispersed an 
ambuscade which lay in wait for him in the ruins of 
Chandernagdr, and took up his station near Chinsura to 
await the arrival of the Dutch force. He soon after learned 
that it had landed on the preceding day and Mas at 
no great distance. 0 It consisted of 700 Europeans 

n 


1 Ho Baid to a friend who remonstrated against his incurring so great 
a responsibility, ‘ A public man must sometimes act with a halter round 

his neck.’ 

« It is said with every appearance of truth, that ho applied to Clive 
for final orders, which might be required for his justification in so ques¬ 
tionable a case. Clive was playing at cards when the note was delivered 
to him, and without rising from the table he wrote with a pencil, ‘ Dear 
Fordo,—Fight them immediately. You shall have the order of council 
to-morrow.’ 
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;m.l 700 Malays, with some Indian foot soldiers. The 
Europeans were mostly Germans, and the commanding 
oliieer was a Frenchman. From their composition 
they were very superior to Forties force. The action 
was short, bloody, and decisive; the Dutch had 300 
Killed and 150 wounded. A body of the nabob’s 
cavalry which had joined horde took an active part in 
the affair, especially in the pursuit. On the same day 
the seven Dutch ships which had brought the troops 
were taken by three English Indiamen after an action of 
two hours. 1 he Government of Chinsura immediately 
came to terms. 1 hey engaged to pay for the damage 
done to the British merchant vessels and villages, 
and to restrict their military establishment for the 
Iuture to 125 European soldiers. The Dutch well 
knew when they began that they would have to fight 
the British. 1 heir expedition was an aggression against 
the nabob ii he were a substantive power ; if lie were 
not so, it was an aggression against the English, whose 
ascendancy in Bengal had, from circumstances beyond 
their control, become necessary to their existence in 
that province. 

1 he nabob was supposed by the English to have 
invited the Dutch, but to have changed his mind after 
the war with Ali Gdluir. It is probable that though he 
would have been glad to see a counterpoise to the 
power ol the English, he never went beyond some 
underhand assurances of favour in an early stage of the 
affair. 7 

1 his was the last transaction of Clive’s government, 
lie sailed for England early in the next year. 

7 Seo tho letters of the Dutch Governor ; First Report of the Com- 
iintUjo of tho Houao of Commons, 1G2. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Prince Ali Gdhar assumes the title of Shah Alain—Is routed by the 
English under Caillaud—Operations of Caillaud— Death of Minin— 
Crisis in the affairs of Murshidabad — Arrival of Vansittart Decides 
on supporting Casim Ali—Terms of the treaty—Jafir Ali deposed— 

Remarks on the revolution—Presents to members of the Government 

* 

—Defeat of Shah A lam by Carnac, and his surrender to the English — 
Disputes with Casim Ali—Private trade of the Company’s servants— 
its abuses—The Nabob abolishes all inland duties—Violent resolu¬ 
tions of the Council—The Nabob seizes boats with supply of arms 
for Patna—Capture of an English detachment—Murder of Mr. 
Amyatt—Treaty with Mir Jafir and advance of the English army— 
Defeat of Casim Ali—Massacre of the English at Patna—Casim Ali 
takes refuge in (Judo— Insubordination in the British force—Defeat of 
Shuj.i-u-Doula by Carnac—Another mutiny in the British army 
Battle of Buxar—Shah Alain joins the British camp—Capture of 
Allahabad and occupation of Lucknow—Shuja-u-Doula seeks assist¬ 
ance from the Marattas—Surrenders to Carnac. 


Before Clive’s departure news had been received of the 
reappearance of the Prince Ali Gdhar on the north¬ 
western frontier. lie was not now supported by any 
of the great chiefs of Ilindostan, but was invited by some 
zemindars and some military officers who thought 
themselves aggrieved by Mir Jalir. In his present 
state of want and despondency, however, any adven¬ 
ture was worth the trial. 1 The chief of the malcontents 
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was Cdingar Khan, a zemindar of Beluir, and to him 
the prince entrusted the duties of prime minister and 
commander-in-chief during the whole of the expedition. 
Before he reached the frontier he heard of the murder 


1 ‘The forlorn prince who had no house nor home of his own, wanted 
no better.’ (Peir ul Mutahlurln , ii. 02.) 
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of liis father at Delhi, and immediately assumed the 
title of Emperor 2 and the name of Shah Alain. 11 is 
right was incontcstiblc, and was generally recognised, 
and although it added little or nothing to his power and 
influence in the Empire, it made some impression in his 
immediate vicinity. Single adventurers joined him in 
greater numbers, and the neighbouring zemindars 
began to think better than they had done of his chance 
ol success. lie before long obtained a more solid 
advantage by the indiscretion of Ram Narain, who was 
still governor of Patna, and who quitted the city for 
the purpose of meeting him in the field. 

Ram Narain had a native force estimated at 15,000 
men," with twenty guns, but his own part of it was dis¬ 
contented for want of pay, and he had reason to doubt the 
fidelity of the zemindars who composed the other portion 


* [Tlio sovereigns of Delhi are usually described ns kings in the 
English versions of the grants to the East India Company. The title, 
which is rendered Emperor in the text, is probably that of Padshah, 
which was uniformly borne by the members of the Mogul dynasties and 
by Shah Alain himself at the lowest point of the fortunes of the family. 
(See the Essay on 4 Imperial and other Titles,’ Journal of (he Ibnjul Asiatic 
Society, vol. ix. N.S.). Eastern titles are very various, as Malik, Sultan, 
Shah, or Khan, differing in linguistic origin and in the importance attached 
to each at different times. The title Khan was brought by the Mogul 
conquerors of Asia from the north, but on the decline of their power it 
drops out of history us a royal appellation. The title of Sultan was com¬ 
monly borne by the early Mahometan conquerors of India. Haber was 
the first to bike the title of Padshah. He says in his memoirs that ho 
assumed it after his conquest of India. ‘Till this time the family of 
Timur Peg, even though on the throne, had never assumed any other 
title than that of Mirza. At this period I ordered that they should stylo 
mo Padshah.’ The Imperial title now borno by our sovereign is that of 
Kaiser-i-Ilind. The now designation steers clear of all controversy as to 
the employment of a title of Aryan or Semitic origin, and it is said to bo 
one still recognised as Imperial in the East.—E d.] 

3 MS. letter of Mr. Amyatt, dated Patna, January 17, 1700, ‘ tho 
narrative of what happened in Bengal in 1700,’ reckons Rdin Nilnlin’s 
forco at 40,000 men, and Shall Alain’s, at a later period, when at its 
highest, 00,000. 
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of his army. He was accompanied l>y seventy Euro¬ 
peans, a battalion of sepoys, and two field-pieces, which 
Clive had left as a garrison in the town. 4 The prince’s 
army was probably not so numerous, and had no guns. 
Ham Narain drew up his troops at too great a distance 
to allow of his receiving support from the English. 
Two disaffected zemindars changed sides in the begin¬ 
ning of the action, and fell on Ksim Xarain’s rear; lie 
was himself severely wounded, and his remaining troops 
dispersed. lie owed his own retreat to the protection 
of a body of 400 English sepoys who moved to his 
assistance, and who after effecting that service were cut 
to pieces with their officers, only twenty-five men sur¬ 
viving. The remains of the British troops made their 

O 1 

way to the city through the midst of their victorious 
enemies. 


Patna was thrown into consternation by this defeat, 
but the prince made no serious attack on it. lie spent 
a few days in plundering the country, and probably 
in increasing his force, but his attention was chiefly 
directed to the approach of Mi ran and the British. 
Colonel Caillaud (who had been summoned from Madras 
to command the army in Bengal) marched from Mur- 
shidabad on January 18 with 400 Europeans, a battalion 
of sepoys, and six field-pieces, accompanied by Mi'ran 
at the head of 15,000 men, and twenty-five pieces of 
cannon. On the 19th they were within twenty-eight 
miles of Shall Alain, who immediately moved against 
them. On the 22nd, in the evening, as the British were 
pitching their tents, they were attacked with vigour 
by the Emperor. Miran’s troops showed no want 
of courage, but were huddled up in a mass by the 


4 Wo loam from Vannittart (Letter to the Proprietor 98) that tlio 
strength of a battalion was nt that time 700 men. 
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ignorance of their leader, and were on the point of giving 
way, when (’aillaud wheeled up part of his sepoys, and 
took the enemy in flank. Their success was now 
turned into a complete rout; seventeen pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the English. But as Mi'ran refused 
to pursue, the enemy’s whole force was collected again 
within two days at Behar, ten miles from the field of 
battle and thirty-live from Patna. Mi'ran himself was 
slightly wounded in the action, and made that a pre¬ 
tence for going into Patna and remaining there for a 
week. 

At length he was prevailed on to move, but before 
he reached Behar he found that Shall Alam had left 
his opponents behind and boldly pushed for Murshid- 
iibad. Mi'ran and his horse immediately pursued by 
forced marches, while Caillaud moved with equal speed 
m boats down the current of the Ganges. At the end 
oi three days Shall Alam found he could no longer 
escape along the river, and struck into the mountainous 
tract which covers the south of Bengal. Though he 
had only light horse, without guns or baggage, he was 
so much delayed by the thick woods and narrow passes 
in those hills, that it was not till the end of March 


that he presented himself within thirty miles to the 
west of Murshidfibiid. He was there joined by four or 
five thousand Benir Marattas, who had come on a 
plundering expedition from Orissa and had made their 
way so far towards the north. The nabob had had 
time in the interval to draw together some of his troops, 
with whom, and with 200 Europeans, he moved out to 
cover the city, where the greatest alarm nevertheless 
prevailed. l T p to this time Shah Alam had conducted 
his march with skill and energy, but he threw away the 
effects of it by hesitating to attack the nabob and push 
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on to Murshidjibful before any sufficient force could be 
assembled to oppose him. In a few days it was out of 
his power to do so, for Miran and Caillaud joined the 
nabob on April -i, and the Emperor had no resource left 
but to retreat. lie was followed for two or three marches, 
and on this occasion, as well as on the march from Behar, 
several opportunities of destroying him were lost 
through the jealousy, sloth, or caprice of the nabob and 
his son. Shah Alam seems now to have recovered bis 
judgment, which had deserted him in the decisive 
moment. He recollected the defenceless state of Patna, 
and determined to march with all speed to that city 
in the hope of obtaining possession of it before any 
succours could arrive. 

lie reached the neighbourhood of Patna about 
April 22, and was there most opportunely joined by 
M. Law, who had hitherto found shelter in Bundelcand, 
with the remnant of the French sepoys and some guns. 
With this accession to his means for a siege, lie at¬ 
tempted both to breach and escalade the walls of 
Patna. 

The garrison repulsed two attacks, but on the 
second the enemy had for a time got into the town 
through the breach, and they despaired of being able to 
hold out for another day, when their drooping spirits were 
revived by the most unlooked for appearance of a British 
detachment. It was under Captain Knox, who had 
left Caillaud’s camp on April 1(> with 200 Europeans, 
a battalion of sepoys, and two guns, had inarched 300 
miles in thirteen days, a distance almost incredible at 
that scorching season, and now threw himself into Patna 
soon after the second assault had failed. 

Next day he surprised Shah Alain’s camp about 
noon, the hour for dinner and repose, and caused so 
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much loss, confusion, ami terror, that the enemy with¬ 
drew fifty miles to the southward of the city, and 
remained there for a long time inactive. 

From the beginning of Shah Alain's invasion, 
Khadim Husen, governor of the district of Puraia, 
though a creature of Mir Jafir’s own, had, on some 
offence or alarm, carried on a correspondence with the 
Emperor, whom he promised to join. Had he done so 
at .an earlier period, the fate of Patna would have been 
sealed. Even now it was of importance to prevent his 
forming a junction with Shall Alam, and when lie 
marched from Purnia along the left hank of the Ganges, 
(‘aillaud and Miran set out from Raj Mahal in pursuit of 
him. They themselves kept on the right bank, hut 
wrote to Knox, as soon as Ivhadim Husen got near 
Patna, to cross and intercept him. Knox accordingly 
crossed when he was nearly opposite to Patna, and 
found himself with 200 Europeans, a battalion of sepoys, 
five guns, ami 300 irregular horse, opposed to an army 
which the lowest account transmitted to us reckons 
at 12,000 men, with thirty guns, lie was therefore 
obliged to act on the defensive ; hut so effectually did 
he repulse the repeated attacks of the enemy, that in 
flic end he drove them from the field and captured 
eight of their guns. Kluidim Husen now retired to 
the northward towards Ilatiii and the neighbouring 
forests. Miran and Cnillaud followed in pursuit, but 
the monsoon now set in with its usual violence, and, 
while the army was encamped on the River Gandac, it 
was overtaken by a storm such as is common at that 
season ; during the height of the tempest a flash of 
lightning struck Mfran’s tent and killed him with two 
of his attendants. The news was speedily and secretly 
conveyed to Cnillaud, who concealed it from all hut the 
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principal chiefs until the necessary arrangements had 
been made and the army was on its return towards 
Patna, at which place it took up its quarters for the 
rains. 5 

The death of Mfran brought on a crisis in the affairs 
of Bengal. 

The mutual irritation between the nabob and the 
Company’s Government had increased rapidly within 
the last few months. On Clive’s departure the nabob 
lost all remains of his confidence in the English, and all 
the reverence which lie had hitherto felt for their chief. 
Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Madras, had at Clive’s re¬ 
commendation been appointed to the government of 
Bengal. He had not yet reached Calcutta, and his 
place was filled for the present by Mr. Ilolwell, the 
senior member of council. The temporary nature of 

s Tl, ° campaign against Shah Alam is taken from Caillaud’s evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, First Report, 158 <■( 
ami from an anonymous Xarrutircuf what hajijinn-l in ll, mjal in J7G0, pub- 
lishod in England in tho same year, and reprinted in the Asiatic Annual 
Hajulcr for 1800, as communicated by Colonel Ironside, who was pro¬ 
bably the author. Further information is derived from the ficir ul Mutalc- 
herin. Two points were the subject of minute inquiry in consequence 
of charges brought against Caillaud in England, lie was alleged to have 
engaged in a plot for dethroning M/r Jalir, and, as preparatory steps, to 
have favoured tho murder of Mfran and promised a great reward to an 
assassin who was to bike oil' Shall Alam. Wo are astonished to lind tho 
name of Mr. Burke connected with this wild accusation. It appeared that 
there was not the slightest ground for suspicion in regard to this plot, or 
to the murder of Mfran, but Caillaud did not escape so well from the 
charge respecting Shah Alain, lie had really countersigned a promise of 
Mir Jiifir and Mfran to a person who had offered to murder Shall Alam ; 
but this he did at a time when the nabob and the English strongly sus¬ 
pected each other of negotiating with that prince, and under an impres¬ 
sion that tho whole overture was a trick of tho nabob’s for the purpose of 
putting Caillaud’s sinceiity to trial. It is certain that ho had no design 
on the life of Shah Alam, but ho showed little regard to his own honour 
or that of his country in willingly connecting his name with so dis¬ 
graceful a fabrication. Tho whole particulars of the inquiry are given in 
tho Appendix No. 10 to the First Report, 238 to 240. 
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this gentleman’s authority lessened his weight with the 
nabob, who scarcely concealed his distrust in every 
transaction with the English. Mr. Holwell in his turn 
was provoked at the disregard of his just demands, gave 
ear to every report unfavourable to the nabob, and put 
the worst construction on all that prince’s actions. But 
the embarrassment occasioned to the Government by its 
relation to the nabob was in itself of the most serious 
nature. As long as the treasures gained by the revolu¬ 
tion lasted, the Company found no difficulty in defray¬ 
ing the heaviest and most unexpected charges ; but when 
that fund was exhausted they began to discover that 
the provision made for the future by the treaty was 
quite inadequate to the demands of their new situation. 
The sum of a lac of rupees (10,000/.) a month, which 
the nabob was to pay while their troops were employed 
on his requisition, was scarcely sufficient to meet their 
actual field expenses for the time, while that of main¬ 
taining the troops when not on service, and supplying 
them with recruits and stores from Europe was totally 
unprovided for. The annual revenue of 70,000/. from 
lands ceded to them on other grounds would not, even 
it devoted to this object, have been nearly sufficient. 

So far from being able to make up these deficiencies, 
l lie nabob had not the means of discharging his exist- 
ing debt to the Company. The enormous sums which he 
had to pay at his accession had exhausted all the wealth 
at his command, and he was now without sufficient re¬ 
sources to support either the Company’s government or 
his own. The monthly subsidy to the troops on service 
was two or three months in arrear ; 6 assignments for 
it had been given on the revenues of particular districts, 
but those districts happened to be the scene of the 

Yansittart's Narrative , i. 34. 
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ravages of Shah Alain and (lie Marattas, and die wants 
of the nabob s own officers also sometimes led them to 
encroach on the assigned revenue. This source of in¬ 
come was therefore unproductive, and the Company was 
reduced to extremities, obliged to suspend its trade, and 
yet unable to pay its troops, who in consequence 
showed a disposition to desertion. 7 

The nabob’s own troops were much more in arrears, 
often mutinied against his authority, and sometimes 
threatened his life. Add to this that the revenue col¬ 
lected from his country was wasted by frauds and em¬ 
bezzlement before it reached his treasury, 8 and that 
more than one of the principal zemindars became re¬ 
fractory, withheld their tribute, and threatened further 
disturbance. 9 Even within his own territory the nabob 
was despised for his irresolution and hated for his ex¬ 
actions, and for several executions and assassinations, 
which his fears and suspicions had prompted him to 
order himself, or to acquiesce in when they originated in 
the violence of his son. I he only remedy for all these 
evils appeared to Mr. Iiolwell to be to depose the nabob. 
It was to be done by obtaining from Slidh Alam the 
tiansfer of his oflice to the Company, on its engaging to 
pay to him the full tribute of Bengal and to assist him 
with all its means in recovering the throne of his an¬ 
cestors. 1 The seizure of the province by the Company 
might, perhaps have been accomplished, but the part of 
the project connected with Slulh Alain was not within 
the verge of possibility. By setting up the infant son of 
Mfran or some equally helpless representative of the 
family of Ali Verdi, by adhering strictly to old forms, 

7 Vansittwt’s Narrative, i. 34 and 30. 

8 Ibid. i. 35. 

" Narrative of what happened in Bengal above referred to. 

1 Hoi well’s Address to the Proprietors, 59 and 00. See also 03. 
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and keeping np tlic native mode of government, so as to 
alt'ord the usual employment to all classes of its subjects, 
the English might perhaps have possessed themselves 
of all real power as easily as they did ten years later. 
Such a measure, if practicable, would have been attended 
with several obvious advantages, and would have been 
free from many of the objections to merely changing 
the nabob. 

Hut the attempt to revive the Mogul government 
would have been an obstruction rather than an aid to 
the plan. The titular Emperor did not at that moment 
possess a foot of land, nor had he the means of influen¬ 
cing the transfer of an acre in any part of his so-called 
dominions. 8 We were to restore him to power by 
affording our assistance to the Mussulman chiefs and 
the Abdali Shah, but only a few months had elapsed 
since those powers had routed the Marattas at Piinipat 
and had nothing to obstruct any designs they might 
have entertained in favour of the Emperor. Yet except 
for a dutiful recognition of his title at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Shah, the chiefs never mentioned Shall Alam 
or gave a thought to his pretensions. The reason was 
obvious ; their territories were formed out of the last 
possessions of the house of Teimur, and the first step 
towards restoring that family must have been to give up 
their own sovereignty. Even such disinterestedness 
would have made the Emperor but a petty prince at 
best, flic Empire had died a natural death after a long 
decay commencing with Aurangzib, and the name was 
allowed to remain solely because it had no reality, and 


2 It may appear that an exception ought to bo made of tho city of 
Delhi, whoro Shdli A lam’s son boro tho namo of Emperor, but tho real 
[K>sse&sor was Najfb-u-Doulo, tho Rohilla chief of Soharanpxir, who aluiio 
exorcised any authority in tho city. (Dow's Uindo$ian y ii. o50.) 
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interfered with nobody. The English, even the most 
intelligent and best informed, entertained and continued 
for some years to entertain an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the Emperor, 3 but there was not a 
native chief in Hindostan or the Deckan who thomdit 
it worth while to make use of him even as a pageant. 

When the council of Calcutta were on the point of 
opening a negotiation with Shah Alain, accounts of 
MIran’s death were received, and this event suggested 
a combination by which a new model of the nabob's 
government might be more easily effected. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Mr. Vansittart ar¬ 
rived. The new Governor seems to have been endowed 
with judgment and integrity sufficient to guide him 
rightly in ordinary circumstances, but to have been 
unlit for any situation in which self-reliance or firmness 
of any kind was required. The strong opinions and 
ready arguments of Mr. IIolwell seem to have over¬ 
powered him from the first, and in three or four days 
he announced his adoption of the last of that gentle¬ 
man’s plans. 

This was to confer on Casiin Ali, the nabob’s son- 
in-law, the titles and offices formerly held by Miran, to 
invest him at once with all the powers of the state, and 
to secure his succession to the title also on the nabob’s 
death. Crisim Ali was one of the ablest and most 
ambitious men about the court. lie had been entrusted 
with important employments and commands, and from 
the moment of Miran’s death seems to have fixed his 
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3 Holwoll’s Address to the Proprietors , 00, 01, 02 ; Minute of Colonel 
Cooto and other opposition Members of Council, dated March 11, 1702 
17-19 ; Vansittart s Narrative , 254-9. Clive, in denying that Shah 
A lam Htill rules over the Empire, admits that he may possess a twentieth 
part of it [Letter to the Proprietors , published 1701, 22]. It has been 
shown in the text that ho did not possess any fraction of it. 
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eye on the succession. In a desperate mutiny of the 
. troops at the capital which followed that event, and 
in which the nabob s life was exposed to imminent 
danger, Casim Ali stepped forth to pacify the tumult, 
became security for all the arrears due to the troops, 
and paid three lacs of rupees out of his own funds to 
appease the most pressing demands. 1 

I his conduct gained him universal popularity, and 
led everyone to regard him as the only person fitted to 
retrieve the desperate affairs of the government. Soon 
after M Iran’s death he wrote to Mr. IIolwcll with the 
strongest professions in favour of the Company if they 
would procure his appointment to the station held by 
Miran.' After Mr. Vansittart’s arrival he was invited 
to Calcutta, and the nabob’s consent was obtained 
on some pretext to his visit. After one or two cere¬ 
monial interviews with the Governor, he had a confi¬ 
dential meeting with Mr. IIolwcll. He commenced by 
insisting on the murder of Mir Jafir as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to his undertaking the government. Mr. 
IIolwcll explaining the horror in which such actions 
were held by the British nation, and the necessity for 
his renouncing all thoughts of them if he expected its 
support, lie at length gave way, but with an appearance 
of dissatisfaction, and an observation that Mr. IIolwcll 
was not so much his friend as he had thought him. 0 
Ten articles were then agreed to after much discussion, 
by the principal of which it was settled that the govern¬ 
ment should be carried on in the name of the nabob, 
who should have a personal allowance of 120,000/. a 
year ; that all the powers of the state should be vested 
in Ciisim Ali, to whom the succession on the nabob’s 


4 Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 71. 

5 11 ulwell's Address to the Proprietors , 07. 


6 Ibid. G9. 
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deatli should be secured ; that there should be an 
offensive and defensive alliance between him and the 
Company, and that the Company should always be 
ready to support him with their army, which they 
engaged was to consist of 8,000 sepoys, 2,000 Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 irregular cavalry, and 500 European 
horse. In return for this he was to pay up all the 

moneys due, and cede the districts of Bard wan, Midna- 
% 

pur, and Chittagong to the Company. The immediate 
recognition of the title of the nominal Emperor was 
pressed by Mr. Holwell, but objected to by Casim Ali, 
and was at length allowed to lie over for further con¬ 


sideration. 7 

These articles, with the omission of the amount of 
Mir Jafir’s allowance and the number of the troops to 
be kept up, were signed on the next day but one by 
Mr. Vansittart and the select committee of the council, 
to whom the conduct of all business requiring secrecy 
was entrusted. 8 Up to this time not a hint had been 
given to Mir Jrifir of an intention of deposing him. But 
when all was settled the Governor and Colonel Caillaud 
repaired to Murshidiibad accompanied by a body of 
troops. At the two first interviews between these gentle¬ 
men and the nabob, the complaints of the Company and 
the necessity of redress were stated in vague and 
general terms. At the third, Mr. Vansittart, still in 
a circuitous and indistinct manner, intimated to the 
nabob that he must make a territorial cession to the Com¬ 
pany, and must transfer the conduct of his government 
to some one of his relations, so that lie might himself 
enjoy ease and tranquillity undisturbed by public 
affairs. The fitness of several relations was discussed, 
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7 Hoi well’s A ildrc** to the Proprietors, 70. 
H Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 101-4. 
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n ! ,f l :nnon S st others that of Ctisim Ali, to whom Mr. 
\ nnsittnrt showed a strong inclination and the nabob 
n still stronger repugnance. This transfer, when once 
disclosed, was pressed with indecent haste ; the nabob 
was refused time for consideration or even for returning 
»<> his palace at his dinner hour ; he was obliged to send 
(«>r his meal to the garden where the meeting was held, 
and was not allowed to go till he was so much ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue and anxiety as to be unable to 
attend to business. Nothing was settled when he went 
away, no hint was given of the treaty with Casim Ali, 
and all seemed to be left for discussion at another 
meeting. Next .lay he was left undisturbed, but Ctisim 
Ah exclaimed against the suspense, during which he 
said lie was in hourly fear of assassination ; and Mr. 
Ynnsittart learning that the nabob had spent the day 
with some of the most worthless of his advisers, con¬ 
cluded that no good would come of the consultation, 
.and determined to resort to force. 

Accordingly, at three in the morning, Colonel Cail- 
laud with the British troops, and Ciisim Ali with his 
own, marched secretly to the nabob’s palace, which 
they surprised and surrounded. They seized the min¬ 
isters, and told the nabob that he must make over the 
conduct of affairs without delay to Casim Ali. At first 
the nabob gave way to his surprise and indignation ; 
he reproached the English with their breach of faith, 
and threatened to defend himself to the last extremity ; 
but reflecting that, while in the palace, he was every 
moment exposed to the practices of Ctisim Ali, lie sent 
for ( aillaud, and although he still rejected the pro¬ 
posed arrangement, which he said would place his life 
in the hands ol his substitute, he expressed himself 
ready to abdicate, provided his life and an allowance for 
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his maintenauce were secured. 11 is oiler was acceded 
to ; Csishn Ali was installed and proclaimed : Mir Jalir, 
who was afraid to remain a single night in jMurshidabhd, 
set off on his journey to Calcutta ; and the day passed 
with as much <juiet and composure as if nothing ex¬ 
traordinary had happened. 0 Never was a revolution 
effected on more slender grounds, nor a greater scandal 
than the deposal of a prince by the same body which 
had so lately raised itself to power by a solemn engage¬ 
ment to support his title. The reasons alleged were 
Mir Jafir’s plots to undermine the British authority, 
and the cruelty and oppression of his internal adminis¬ 
tration ; but few of those charges would have justified 
the subversion of his government, and fewer still could 
be substantiated by evidence. 1 
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M Yansittart's Xu native, i.. 100-130. Cnillsiud’s Sanative. 

1 Tlio following arc tlie reasons assigned (Ilolwcll'a A'hi rets to the 
l*nq>rMors % 14, and Yansittart’s .V a native, i.) : 

1st. That Mir JAfir from his accession formed a design to reduce the 


power of the English. 

2nd. That for this purpose he cut off or drove out of the provinces 
every person whom lie suspected of being attached to us. 

3rd. That he conspired with the Dutch to counteract and destroy 
our power and influence. 

4th. That he and his son, on three different occasions of actual ser¬ 
vice, treacherously deserted our coininander-in-chief. 

5th. That he meditated a treaty with SliAh Alain and offered to 
sacrifice us. 

0th. That he negotiated with the Marattas to introduce 25.000 or 
.'50,000 of their troops into Bengal. (Letter to Mr. Aiuyatt; p. 05 of Mr 
llolwcll’s Addrus to the Proprietors.) 

7th. That his government was a continued chain of cruelty and 

oppression. 

But most of these charges may be refuted or explained. 

1st. Mir Jdtir, or whoever was nabob, would naturally desire to keep 
down the power of the English, and prevent its encroaching on his own ; 
but it does not follow that lie had any wish to break the treaty or to 
shake a connection on which his own existence depended. 

2nd. Mfr JAfir was very jealous of the English, and would not look 
with favour on any of his subjects who devoted themselves to that 
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The only real apology for setting him aside would 
- have been the absolute impossibility of carrying on the 
established system m conjunction with him ; and such 
51,1 '"V^'bihty is alleged to have arisen from the 
weakness and unpopularity of his government, and his 
inability to furnish the funds indispensably necessary 
to enable the British to keep their footing i n the 

1 • * he first ol these disqualifications is declared 

to have been so manifest that withholding the English 
protection would have put an end to the government if 

"»v l |^i2- tl,0r0 ' S T Pr ° 0f ° f a By8tc,natic persecution, or indeed of 
•nij persecution carried on against them. 

i 4*1)'of 'n'Mon* 5 * 1 ,, ' ,Wn *» ,,W<1 ( I Holwo11 ' 8, and Vansittnrt, 

j'J; COU "‘ rV nr ° tw °* R:ii D,il! * h »»>' 1 

•. r> * o ) of K4i D it lab has been given (see ante, p 336) • 

i '" ,n ” if ,i “‘" ° f E«gi»hih.t ho 

Vansi^TT TTn *° ! ,hn ’ Rnd flod tho «"»** « consequence 
ansitt.il t s L.tUr to the Proprietors, 63). Of ten persons said to have 

Nam,tire> m) ’ “ vo "omen and 
liildron of All \ erdi s family ; some of the remaining five were imli- 

“T / , ''! ,0b tl , , ° Ught dangoroU9 lo hi » or government, 

ut -no appear to have been connected with the English. It is more 

alT'and'thos" ll" 8 ° ,ne .° f the80 munhn wcro over committed at 
nil, and those which aro certain were all the work of Miran. 

3rd. The extent of his intercourse with the Dutch has been stated; 

the utmost it indicates is a wish to see them re-established in their factory 

ns a counterpoise to the English. 

4th There aro abundant proofs of inactivity and perhaps of cowar¬ 
dice in the repeated neglect of the nabob and Miran to support Cnillaud, 
h,,t no B, S n an<l scarcely a possibility of trenchory. 

6th. The plot with Shdh Alain is founded on a copy of an alleged 
letter from the nabob to that prince recoivcd through a most suspicious 
channel and bearing obvious marks of forgery. The supposed combina¬ 
tion is absurd in itself ; Shrill Alnin had no quarrel with the English but 
for preventing his taking possession of Bengal, n point on which the 
nabob and ho were not likely to come to an agreement (seo Mr. Holwoll’s 
correspondence on the subject with Colonel Caillaud and Mr. Hastings 
Aildress to the'Proprietors, 31-40). ’ 

tith. Of,tho negotiations with the Marattas, no proof whatever is 
offered. ^.‘ 8 in’itself highly improbable. 

7th. llis cruelties huvo boon enumerated, and his oppressive govern¬ 
ment may bo admitted, but our treaty gavo us no right to punish either. 
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not the life of Mir Jafir.- But if this statement proves 
the evil, it no less points out the remedy. Such a state 
of things must have compelled the nabob to accede to 
any reasonable proposals, or must have produced his 
removal without the interference of the English. The 
financial difficulty might have been removed by the 
same territorial cessions which were made by Casim 
Ali, and if it were true (as is asserted) that Mir Jafir 
would never have come to terms without force, it 
would have been better to have used force for the 
attainment of moderate concessions than for the total 
destruction of an ally. The terms offered were worse 
than deposal ; Mir Jafir might have accepted a minister 
named by tlie British, but the transfer of all his powers 
to Casim Ali would have been the signal for his own 


execution. 

But the best reply to the alleged impossibility of 
maintaining their relations with Mir Jafir is that it was 
to him the English Government was obliged to recur 
after an unsuccessful attempt to support his rival. 

In return for the good service received from them, 
Casim Ali presented the Governor and the members of 


the select committee with 200,0U0/. It does not 
appear that they were influenced by the prospect of this 
reward, which was not stipulated for, which they de¬ 
clined at the moment, and which was paid to them at 
different periods after a long interval. 3 Still it was a 
disgraceful proceeding. The committee had no pretext 
of losses suffered or risks run, and the money was to 
be drawn from a government the impoverished state of 
which was one of the strongest grounds for the revolu- 
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3 Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 1G0. 

3 First Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772, 161, 
103, and 104; also Third Report, 310-11, and Appendix, 402-4. 
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lion. Mr. Vausittart received 50,000/. ; he had at the 
ti-ue an allowance from the Company of 18,000/. or 
19,000/. a year, and carried on trade on his own ac¬ 
count be.-ides.' 

1 he whole ol the transactions connected with the 
change of government had been conducted by the 
select committee. When they came before the whole 
Council, Mr. Verclst, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Ainyatt, and 
Mr. Elli s recorded their disapprobation of the measure, 
partly as objectionable in itself and partly because it 
had been concluded without consulting them. This 
was the commencement of an opposition which led to 
serious results. The Madras service, civil as well as 
military, having now been long accustomed to wars and 
negotiations, seemed more likely to furnish men capable 
ol political duties than the factories and commercial 
agencies of Bengal. For this reason Lord Clive had 
exerted his influence to procure the nomination of Mr. 
\ ansittart to succeed him, superseding Mr. Amyatt, the 
senior civil servant ol Bengal. The arrangement was 
regarded as an injury, not by Mr. Amyatt alone, but 
by the whole of the Bengal service. The opening of 
Mr. \ ansittart’s government was therefore looked on 
with no favourable eyes. IIis first act, which was so 
questionable in itself, was the worse received as coming 
lrom him, and as the knowledge of this feeling made 
CVisim Ali unite himself more closely with the Governor, 
they came to be regarded as forming one party, and the 
Company’s servants were equally ill-disposed to Mr. 
\ ansittart and his nabob. These gentlemen, under the 
inlluence of such prejudices, were ill prepared to control 
them by enlarged notions of their duty. Accustomed 
to buy and sell according to orders from England, they 

4 Vnnsittart’s Letter to tlu Proprietor*, 138-40. See also 82-4. 
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saw nothing even of trade beyond its details. 1 heir 
views of the Company’s interests were, therefore, con¬ 
tracted, and the sudden change in their own situation, 
the acquisition of power, and the examples of rapid 
fortunes gained among their fellows, sometimes made 
them lose sight of those interests altogether. The 
means they took to gratify their impatience to enrich 
themselves often brought them into collision with the 
native functionaries, and though now elated with the 
pride of conquerors, they retained a lively impression 
of their former dependence, and thought it an act of 
spirit to repel what they still called the insolence of their 
fallen rulers. 

Wicked and unprincipled as the new nabob had 
shown himself, he was in many respects well suited to 
his situation in reference to the Company, lie was fond 
of business, attentive to order and economy, vigilant, 
active, and acute, lie soon brought about a reform in his 
finances, and cleared off all the numerous encumbrances 
that had been left to him by Mir Jalir. lie reduced his 
army from i)U,000 men to 16,0(H), and yet increased 
its efficiency more than he diminished it in numbers. 
He made great advances towards bringing his zemindars 
into obedience, and would have done it effectually if he 
had remained long enough undisturbed. Such qualities 
and such accessions to his power, if not balanced by 
equal defects, might have made him formidable to the 
English, but his constitutional timidity restrained him 
from any bold enterprise, and the disaffection produced 
by the severity of his exactions and his suspicious 
temper must ever have retained him in dependence on 
the support of his allies. It is probable that lie would 
have been at all times jealous of his authority, and that, 
when opportunities offered, he would have endeavoured 
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elm-, to encroach on the English Government; but he would 

-not have pushed his intrigues so far as to endanger his 

safety, and on the whole there was every reason to calcu¬ 
late on the stability of the alliance. But the feelings 
which have been described on the part of the English 
led to a series of provocations which would have driven 
the most feeble and the most prudent of mankind into 
resistance. 

f hi his flight from Patna, Shah Alam had withdrawn 
to a position about fifty miles south of that city, and 
not far from the' country of the hill zemindars. Here he 
remained inactive and undisturbed during the troubled 
period between the death of Miran and the deposition of 
Mir Jafir, his troops were reduced to a miserable con¬ 
dition, but after the rainy season he rapidly increased 
his numbers and soon after Ciisim Ali’s accession he 
received an invitation from the zemindars of Bardwrin 
and Birbum, who had revolted, to pass through the 
mountains as before, and join them in their own country. 
This plan would have brought him into the immediate 
neighbourhood of Murshidiibsid, but it was frustrated 
by the promptitude of his antagonists. Crisim Ali 
moved in person against the two new insurgents, and, 
although his own troops were unsuccessful, the rebel¬ 
lion was almost immediately put down by a British 
detachment which had accompanied him in his march.' 5 
Orders had previously been despatched from the Govern¬ 
ment to the oflicer commanding at Patna to attack 
Shah Alam without delay,' and they were carried into 

Mr. Amyatt, in a MS. letter dated Patna, November 5, 1760, 
describes his forco as a set of half-starved, water-soaked banditti, grown 
from neglect into a formidable army. 

* Vansittart’s Narrative ; Stir ul Mut<ikhcr(n. 

' Holwcll, Itcfutation of a Letter <kc. % 22 ; Vansittart’s Narrative , 
142. 
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effect with great spirit by Major Carnac within a fort¬ 
night after he took the command. The nabob’s troops 
having demurred as usual, lie marched without them, 
leaving them to follow as they chose, lie found Shall 
Alam posted on a considerable river, which he crossed 
unopposed, drove the enemy from position to position 
with his cannon, and at length dispersed his army with¬ 
out the loss of a man killed or wounded on his own 
side, and without one of his men having occasion to take 
a musket from his shoulder during the whole action. 8 

M. Law, with thirteen French officers and fifty pri¬ 
vates, were taken prisoners, being the only part of the 
army that did not fly with precipitation. Owing to the 
slackness of the nabob’s cavalry, who had joined him 
to little purpose, Major Carnac could not prevent the 
enemy from partially reassembling, but he allowed them 
no time to recover their courage, and, after refusing to 
negotiate for some days, Shah Alam gave himself up 
to the English, and the zemindars retired to their for¬ 
tresses. 9 

Major Carnac received the Emperor with the utmost 
ceremony and escorted him to Patna, where an allow¬ 
ance of 100/. a day (afterwards increased to 130/.), was 
fixed for him at the nabob’s expense. 1 The news of these 
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* Colonel Ironside's Narrative, Asiatic Annual Raj isle r jar 1800, 
24, 25. 

rj Colonel Ironside’s narrative; *SViY ul Mulahherln. Tho Indian historian 
is struck with the spirit shown by Law in his resistance, the generosity 
and courtesy of Carnac in his treatment of him, and the cordiality 
between him and his captors from the moment of his surrender. Major 
Caniac’s report of his victory to tho Government is characteristic of tho 
writer and of tho times. It commences thus: ‘ Gentlemen,— 1 Tho mea¬ 
sure of my wishes is tilled, and I have had tho good fortune to answer 
tho expectations of some of you and to disappoint tho diflidonco of 
others.’ The allusion is to tho Governor, with whom he was ollbndcd 
(MS. letter dated January 15, 1701). 

1 Colonel Ironside ; Scir ul Mutakher(n f ii. 109. 
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events soon brought (asim Ali to Patna ; he was dis¬ 
satisfied with the expense thrown on him for maintaining 
the Emperor, and was distrustful of the use the English 
might make of that prince’s name in case of any dis¬ 
agreement with himself. ’I hesc feelings were not alle¬ 
viated by the channel of his intercourse with the Emperor 
and the British Government. Major Carnac was a 


devoted adherent of Clive (whose private secretary lie 
had been, and with whom lie was a favourite). lie was 
naturally opposed to the reversal of his patron’s mea¬ 
sures in the ease of Mir dafir, and was strongly pre¬ 
judiced against the present nabob. He had been hurt 
by some disparaging expression of Vansittart’s which 
came to his knowledge, and was now elated by his suc¬ 
cess against the Emperor, to whom he determined to show 


himself a generous conqueror. From these motives he 
treated the nabob with marked slight, while lie behaved 
with the utmost deference and humility towards Shah 
Alain, 'flic nabob’s resentment as well as his policy 
led him to do his best to disgust this favoured guest 
with bis present residence. He refused to meet him 
except at the Company’s factory, which might be re¬ 
garded as neutral ground, and he is accused of having 
excited a serious mutiny among the troops that still 
adhered to Shah Alain* 

Things were on this footing when Major Carnac was 
removed from Patna. That officer on his assuming the 
command had informed the Government, in reply to an 
order to support the nabob in a particular case, that he 
should do so in that instance, but that the British troops, 
while lie commanded them, should never be made the 


J Colonel Ironside 1 ** Narrative, 27 ; Seir til Mutakcrin ; lottcr from 
certain Cent lemon of the Council (including Major Carnac), Appondix to 
First Report, 255. 
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instruments of violence or oppression ; anti by an equally 
uncalled for declaration in public darbar at their first 
meeting, he gave great offence to the nabob, who felt the m 
insinuation conveyed no less than the open disrespect, and 
perceived the effect which such an announcement must 
have on all who were inclined to resist bis authority. 
Other disputes arising with Major Carnac, the Govern¬ 
ment took the first opportunity of superseding him in his 
command. 3 It was afforded by the arrival of Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote from Madras as com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Bengal. This distinguished officer 
disapproved of the removal of Mir Jafir, but came to 
Bengal determined to avoid political discussions and to 
endeavour to reconcile his colleagues, with all of whom 
he was on terms of friendship. 4 But his employment at 
Patna forced him to take a decided line. He found the 
nabob highly irritated, jealous of the British commander, 
and alarmed at the intrigues which lie supposed to he 
carrying on between that officer and Shall Alam. His 
distrust was so apparent in his neglect or rejection of 
Coote’s advice, and in other matters, that Coote, natu¬ 
rally of a fretful temper, became provoked in his turn, 
and being surrounded by malcontents and in some sort 
at the head of a formed opposition, he was led to put 
the worst construction on all the nabob’s actions, and 
to allow things to run into a state of greater exaspera¬ 
tion than that left by Carnac. 5 

They began, however, with mutual civility. The 
first point they had to settle was that about Bam 
Nsiniin. This man, it may be recollected, was governor 

3 Major Carnac’s letters in Vansittart’s Narrative , i. 182 and 180. Seo 
also the same volume, 180-01 and 108. 

4 His evidence, First Report, 105. 

* Vanaittart’s Narrative and letters from Colonel Coote and tho 
Nabob, i. 105-250. 
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CI /x. P ' °** ^ >K ‘ ,li,r at ^ 10 tunc °f Simij-ii-Doula’s fall, and only 

_1_ acknowledged the new nabob on condition of being 

guaranteed by Clive against any change for the worse 
in his condition under his former master. 0 He had 
been steadily protected by Clive, and was so at first by 
the present Government. 7 but the question how far pro¬ 
tection should be carried was not without difficulties. 
On the one hand Ham Narain asserted that he was 
persecuted merely on account of his attachment to the 
English, and on the other the nabob declared that 
he withheld the whole revenue of his province, and made 
use of the British protection to render himself in essen¬ 
tials an independent prince. 8 

April 21 , These complaints were at their height whan Cootc 
went to Patna, and the Government requested him to 
investigate and report on the real state of claims, and in 
the meantime to prevent any oppression of Rdm NArrtin 
and to maintain him in his government. 9 Mr. McGwire, 
the chief civil officer at Patna, was associated in the 
inquiry. Though disposed to put the best construction 
on the conduct of Riim Narain, Cootc began the inves¬ 
tigation with every intention to do justice, but between 
the affected delays of Ram Niirhin and the impatience 
of the nabob, be was not able to make much progress.' 
The Government would now have been justified in 
dictating some terms of compromise to both parties, but 

r ' Sco ante, |>. 333. 

' Letter to Major Camac of February 0 ; Yansittart's Narrative, 
i. 180. 

Major Carnac’s letter, Appendix to First Report, 267 ; lottor from 
certain Gentlemen of the Council, Appondix to tho same Report, 266. 
The Nabob’s in vol. i. of Yansittart’s Narrative ; Mr. McGwire’s lottor, 
Appendix to First Report, 328. 

Letter to Colonel Cooto ; Yansittart’s Narrative, i. 191-2. 

' Lottor from Colonel Cootc, Appendix to tho First Roport, 259; 
Nabob's lottcrs in Yansittart's Narrative. 
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instead of doing so they gave way to the clamours of 
the nabob, directed Cootc to remove Ram Xarain from 
his government, and afterwards left him to settle with 
his own superior, only stipulating for his exemption 
from personal ill-usage. Before these orders arrived 
Mr. McGwire had been dismissed and Ram Xar.tin 
entertained hopes of greater support from his temporary 
successor Mr. Hay; but the orders from Calcutta were 
peremptory, a guard of sepoys which had been detained 
at his house was withdrawn, and he was left at the 
mercy of the nabob only for the stipulation above 
mentioned. He had before offered 50,000/. in lieu of 
his arrears as the utmost sum he could possibly raise, 
but finding himself deserted and threatened by the 
nabob he agreed to pay 500,000/., on which he was 
released and received a dress of honour from the nabob 
as a mark of his being restored to favour. 2 Up to this 
time no violence was used towards him,* 1 but how the 


engagement broke off or what subsequently became of 
Ram N a rain does not appear until two years afterwards, 
when he perished in the general massacre of the prisoners 
during Casim Ali’s flight. 1 

If Carnac and Cootc favoured the alleged defaulter 

n 

they did so from no sordid motives. Coote refused a 


2 Correspondence in Appendix No. 1 to the Third Report, 327- 
331. 

3 Letter from Mr. Hay, dated September 7, 17<H, in tho samo 
Appendix, 330. 

4 Major Grant's evidence, Third Report, 305; Seir vl Mutahherin , 
i. 207. Several persons who had held employment under Rriin Narain’s 
government, especially those employed in revenue departments, were 
imprisoned and had their property seized ; some were Hogged to force 
them to disclose where their money was deposited. R/im Narain pro¬ 
bably escaped eiinilar treatment in consequence of tho stipulation witli 
tho British Government. Cdsim Ali was capable of any injustice or 
cruelty, but in this instance his otfenccs could not have remained con¬ 
cealed. 
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l)i*il>e of 55,000/. to give up Rj'un Narain, and Carnac, 
besides indefinite offers from the nabob, rejected 5,000/. 
from Ram Narain’s intended successor; 5 but Mr. 
McGwire, who was still more zealous on the side of the 
nabob, was not so fortunate in the evidence of bis dis¬ 
interestedness. He bad received 20.000/. (as a member 
of (lie select committee) on the nabob’s accession, and 
be now accepted of 7,000/. or 8,000/. on pretext of some 
public occasion/' It would not be just to pronounce 
that these presents, or those of a similar nature made to 
others, were given as bribes or immediately influenced 
the resolutions of flic receivers, but they hung like a 
millstone round their necks ever after, and if they did 
not impede the freedom of their action, always led to a 
suspicion that the weight was not unfelt ; Clive alone 
felt no embarrassment from benefits conferred on him, 
which his services entitled him to regard as rewards 
for the past, not retainers for the future. 

Another source of contention arose from the con¬ 
tinuance of the nabob’s suspicions of ShlUi Alam. 

1 hat prince had at last agreed to remove to Oude, and 
(Visiin Ali had engaged to pay to him 260,000/. a year 
on account of the revenue of Bengal ; one half of the 
first year’s payment was to be issued on his quitting 
the province, at which time also he was to be formally 
acknowledged as Emperor. He set out accordingly for 
Shujii-u-Doula’s country, where he was received with 
every show of respect and then consigned to neglect 
and insignificance. But the credit afforded by the 
English to his pretensions gave him an importance in 
the places under their influence whicli he did not 


Cooto’s letter, Appendix to tho First Report, 259. Cnrnac’s evi¬ 
dence, Third Report, 300. 

e Mr. McGwire’s evidence, Third Report, 300. 
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possess elsewhere, and for this reason lie continued to cii. 

be an object of jealousy and apprehension to Casim Ali._ 1 

Major Carnac had accompanied him to the frontier, and 
on taking leave begged as a personal favour a con¬ 
tinuation of all the Company’s privileges throughout 
the Empire. Shah Alam promised compliance on con¬ 
dition of a pecuniary consideration, and (perhaps 
insidiously) offered of his own accord to add the 
Diwani of Bengal on similar terms. This office in 
strictness conferred only the superintendence of the 
revenue, but in hands so strong as the Company’s it 
involved the control of the administration in all its 
branches. The offer was therefore likely to alarm the 
nabob, and was on that ground rejected by the Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta, and the whole application was 
censured as unauthorised and officious. 7 But other 
measures of the Government itself did away the effect 
of this moderation. They had again taken up the 
scheme of restoring Shah Alam to his throne ; Coote 
was ordered to be ready to march to his support, and 
some correspondence to which this led came to the 
nabob’s knowledge. Cdsim Ali probably thought that 
the project of the British Government was only a eloak 
for some more rational negotiation, and he ascribed the 
communications which took place in connection with it 
to a plot for the transfer of his office of viceroy from 
himself to a descendant of one of the former nabobs, 
and in this he supposed Coote to be a principal actor.® 

Shah Alam having passed the frontier, the nabob 
agreed to proclaim him king as had been promised, and 
the principal people about Patna had been assembled 


’ S ® e tl,c correspondence in Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 255-64. 

i .. Rc P ort > Appendix, 258 ; see also paragraphs 32 and 33 of tlio 

letter in p. 25G. 
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chap, for that purpose, but when the day drew near the 

_1__ nabob, either from timidity or some secret motive, 

refused to enter the town unless the British guards 
were removed from tlie gates. This seeming caprice 
provoked the English commander, some angry messages 
were exchanged, and at night information was brought 
to Cootc that the nabob was about to attack the town, 
.innnnry Cootc kept liis small force on the alert during the 
ire!. night, and about daybreak lie rode to the nabob’s camp, 

attended by his usual escort of a company of sepoys 
and some European dragoons. He alighted at the 
head-quarters, and as the nabob had not yet left the 
tents appropriated to his women, people were sent to 
call him, and Cootc entered the reception tent with his 
pistols in his hand, after surrounding it with his troops 
to guard against treachery. As the nabob did not 
appear Cootc mounted his horse, and after riding round 
the camp, where lie found all quiet, lie returned to the 
town. 9 This act of haste and indiscretion made it 
impossible to keep Coote with the nabob. He was 
recalled to Calcutta along with Carnac, who would 
otherwise have succeeded him, and the command 
devolved on a captain subordinate to the civil chief. 

The rough treatment which the nabob received 
from the military commanders was respect and courtesy 
compared to what lie subsequently met with from the 
civil servants. 

One of the last acts of Clive’s government had been 
to sign a letter to the Court of Directors, pointing out 
the bad consequences of the harsh language in which 
they were accustomed to address their servants, and of 
the influence of private favour and enmity which ap- 

Cooto's lot tors in Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 238 and 243, and his 
evidence, First Roport, 1G6. Nabob’s letter, Narrative , i. 210. 
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peared in their dispensations of censures and rewards. 
This remonstrance was not itself a model of the urbanity 
which it inculcated, and it gave such displeasure to 
the Court of Directors that they dismissed all the 
members of the council who still remained in India, 
and positively ordered them to be sent home by the 
first ships. 

This measure, together with the previous retirement 
of some of the councillors, threw out those who had 
concurred with Mr. Yansittart, and introduced others 
vehemently opposed to him. Mr. Hastings, who was 
one of the new councillors, alone supported the Governor 
in the subsequent transactions. Above all, the removal 
of Mr. McGwire necessarily conferred the chiefship of 
Patna on Mr. Ellis, a man of strong prejudices and 
ungovernable temper. 

He had scarcely taken charge of his oflice when he 
gave signs of his disposition towards the nabob, but 
his first act of open violence was about two months 
later. An Armenian named Antoon, who held the 
office of collector of a district, either purchased or took 
by force a small quantity of saltpetre, for the use of the 
nabob, from one of the people whose business it was to 
make it. 1 his was seized on as an infringement of the 
Company’s monopoly, and Antoon was apprehended 
and sent down to Calcutta in irons. He was cousin to 
Gregore, another Armenian, who was in high favour with 
the nabob, and was supposed to be hostile to the English. 
IIis offence was therefore treated at Calcutta as a most 
serious affront to the nation. Some of the council 
thought he should be publicly whipped, and one (Mr. 
Johnstone) strongly urged cutting off his ears ; 1 but 
common sense at last in some degree prevailed ; he 

1 Yansittart\s Narrative, ii. 11. 
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n\ as scut hack to tlic nabob to be punished, and was 
made over to him and dismissed from his service, after 
a confinement of three months and a journey of 900 
miles. 2 About the same time, Mr. Ellis having received 
information (which proved to be unfounded) that two 
European deserters had taken refuge in Monglu'r, the 
nabob’s principal fortress and the place he had fixed 
on for his usual residence, sent a company of sepoys to 
demand the deserters and to search the fort if they were 
not given up. The commandant refusing to admit an 
armed body into his fort, Mr. Ellis exclaimed against 
his insolence and declared that lie would not withdraw 
the sepoys until a search had been allowed. The 
nabob remonstrated in terms of the highest indigna¬ 
tion, but the British Government took no step for about 
three months, when it interposed a sort of mediation 
between its own servant and the nabob, and the dis¬ 
pute was with difficulty compromised. 8 Mr. Ellis 
withdrew his sepoys, but from this time the nabob 
refused to have any further communication with him. 
It is obvious that Mr. Ellis ought now to have been 
removed to some other station, but he was supported 
by the majority of the council, and the representative 
of the British Government remained in open hostility 
with the ruler of the country. Alarm was added to 
the nabob s disgust by the unguarded language of Mr. 
Ellis and other members of council, who foretold his 
early deposition as a consequence of orders from England. 

I heir threats were in some measure supported by the 
vacillating despatches of the Court of Directors, which 

■ Correspondence in Vanaittart’s Narrative , i. 300-305 and 323. 

5 Vansittart’s Narrative, and correspondence inserted, i. 305-14 ; also 
326 to the end, and ii. 1-11. 
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were privately circulated among the natives and neces¬ 
sarily reached the nabob. 4 5 

These altercations made an impression throughout 
the country. A conspiracy against the nabob was dis¬ 
covered, the principal actors in which were put to 
death ; and among the letters inteicepted on that 
occasion was one encouraging a powerful zemindar to 
engage in it, on the ground of the approaching hosti¬ 
lities with the English, in which the nabob was sure 
to be driven out of the country. 6 All these evils were 
magnified by the nabob’s fears, and perceiving, as he 
thought, an intention to force a quarrel on him, he 
became apprehensive of an open and immediate attack. 

A ware of the dangerous consequences of a continu¬ 
ance of such divisions, Mr. Yansittart prevailed on the 
hoard to depute Mr. Hastings to I’atna, for the purpose 
of attempting a reconciliation between Mr. Ellis and 
the nabob. He failed, as might have been expected, but 
his mission brought to a crisis a question which had 
long been rising, which affected the interest as well as 
the pride of the parties, and which soon ran to a height 
that almost precluded reconciliation. 

The Mogul’s grant to the Company exempting 
their goods from customs was couched in general terms 
and accompanied by no limitation, but its obvious 
meaning was to confine the exemption to exports and 
imports. It was given, like Queen Elizabeth’s grant to 
the same effect, for the purpose of encouraging foreign 
commerce, and not for that of conferring on an alien 
Company a monopoly of all the internal trade of the 


4 Correspondence in Vansittart’s Narrative , ii. 61-70, with his own 
remarks. 

5 VansittartO Narrative , ii. 13-16. 
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Empire. In t liis sense it had been understood by both 
_ parties, and had been acted on up to the deposition of 
Sunij-n-DouIa. 0 After the ascendancy of the British 
was established, Lord Clive used to obtain from the 
nabob exemptions from internal duties in favour of 
particular persons, but those were always conferred by 
special passes from the nabob, and were never (unless 
secretly) assumed as a matter of right, or claimed under 
'he Company’s passport. In the weaker Government 
which succeeded, the Company’s servants and other 
Europeans began to claim exemption without the 
nabob s passes ; their agents did not always produce 
even the Company’s pass, but hoisted a British flag 
" Inch, from the awe inspired by it, was a sufficient pro” 
tection to any cargo, even when used without authority, 
nod by natives unconnected with the English. This 
abuse was often complained of by Mir Jiifii\ but it had 
now risen to such a pitch as to eat up all that part of 
the nabob’s revenue that was derived from customs and 

[7 l,ls,t . (Iwtios » nn<1 to throw out of employment all of 
his subjects who had been accustomed to live by the 
infernal commerce. The privilege had only existed 
(even under flic nabob’s passes) since 1756, and in 
I t (>_ e\cry attempt to question it was received with as 
much surprise and indignation by the council as if it 
had grown venerable under the sanction of ages. 7 

a An attempt was made almost at the outset to apply it to internal 
Unde, but tins pretension was at once put down by the viceroy of the 
and was never after renewed. (Onno, ii. 25.) 

For the recent origin of the trade, see Onno, ii. 25 and 2G ; Mr. 
Ibist.ngs correspondence in Lord Clive’s time, and other papen in the 
hrst section of Vansittart’s Narrate ; Scrafton’s observations on Van- 
. tarts A«md.ir the minute, of Vansittart and Hastings, and the 
I,.!'; 8 . Ujra ln tho abovo Narrative. On the other side I know nothing 
the minutes of tho councillors given in Vansittart’s Narratitr and in 
‘ I ’l" mil,x to 11,0 Third Report. Their argument generally i B that tho 
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A still worse consequence ol‘ the interference of 
Europeans with the internal trade was that it tilled the 
country with commercial agents (gomashtas) of private 
persons. Each of these was as proud and as rapacious 
as his master ; lie sold custom-free passes to people 
unconnected with the Company, lie took the goods of 
the manufacturers and other dealers at his own price, 
and beat or imprisoned anyone who attempted to resist 
him ; he interfered in all affairs in the village where he 
was stationed, and, being sure of support from the 
British authorities, he set the greatest of the nabob’s 
oncers at defiance. If any of those functionaries had 
spirit enough to maintain his authority, a detach- 
men of sepoys from the nearest factory soon put a stop 
to his interference and often carried him oil' as a prisoner 
to answer for his insolence. In addition to these 
licensed harpies, another swarm carried on the same 
oppressions under their name. They pretended to be 
goiriiishtas of English gentlemen, and dressed up people 
like the sepoys and the badged messengers of the Com¬ 
pany to enforce their orders. The consequence was that 
the whole country became a scene of confusion and alarm, 
as if it had been suffering from the occupation of a hostile 
army. 8 Mr. A ansittart had before this received many 
complaints of these disorders and had entered on a plan 
for restraining them, but he does not seem to have laid 


km K s grant gave the Company tho privilege of the inland trade custom 
free ; and that they were wrongfully kept from tho enjoyment of it by 
the^nabobs until they became strong enough to do themselves justice. 

8 For the proceedings of tho gomiishtas and of the European ugents, 
see tho statements of the nabob and his oflicers in Vansittart’s Narrative • 
tho letters of Serjeant Brego, ibid. ii. Ill, and those of Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Senior, iii. 412-13 ; Lord Clive’s letter to tho Court of Directors, 
par. 12, Third Report, 394 ; Scrafton’s Observations on Vansittart, 38 ; and 
many other authorities. On tho opposite sido the accusations are only 
met by a flat denial. ’ * 
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anything before council. Mr. Hastings had warmly 
opposed them from the very beginning in the time of 
Mir Jafir and Lord Clive, and had always maintained 
that the Company’s passport should only be given to 
exports and imports, and that the nabob should be 
allowed to do himself justice in all cases where goods 
were not protected by that passport, and where agents 
in the country belonged to anyone except the Company.® 
On his present journey, or rather voyage to Patna, he 
was surprised to see British (lags in many villages and 
on almost all the boats that he met on the Ganges. 

He consulted Mr. Yansittart on the subject, and by 

the time he had to encounter the nabob’s complaints, 
lie was prepared to lay a paper before him in which were 
spccitied the points on which he might direct his own 
ollicers to check abuses without interfering with the 
rights of the Company. The nabob approved of the 
terms, but said it would be impossible to carry them 
intoclfect as long as every chief of a factory had the 

power to employ force to resist his authority. lie 

therefore required that articles should be drawn up in a 
proper form under the seal of the Company and the 
Governor, and if necessary those of the council. 1 

A long and dangerous illness of Mr. Yansittart pre¬ 
vented the preparation of such a document, and as the 
degree of control which he had hitherto been able to 
keep up over the abuses it was to remedy was removed 
by his absence from council, they multiplied with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity, and complaints poured in from every 
part of the country. The number of agents and of 
private European adventurers increased ; they extorted 
presents, decided causes, interfered in public business ; 


11 Soo hia letters written in 1758-9 in Vnnsittart’s Narrative , i. 20-30* 
1 Mr. Hastings’ letters, Vanaittart’s Narrative f ii. 78-90. 
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in short were going on to usurp the whole administra- chai*. 
tion of the province. Some of them also, who held . I‘ 
offices or farms from the nabob, refused to obey orders, 
or to pay what was due from them to the treasury. 

At the same time as loud complaints came in from the 
chiefs of the Company’s factories. They said the in¬ 
solence and outrages of the nabob’s officers had in¬ 
creased to such a degree as to put a total stop to their 
business ; Mr. Ellis threatened to oppose force to force, 
and others applied for reinforcements and called for 

supplies of ammunition, as if they were on the very 
brink of a war. 2 


1 hesc indications of a rupture alarmed even the 
council at Calcutta. They sent orders on all sides to 
forbid the use of force ; they agreed that Mr. Vansittart 
accompanied by Mr. Hastings, should repair to the 
nabob and endeavour to bring about an adjustment; 
and even after those gentlemen were gone they cou- 
inucd for a tune to conduct themselves with a laudable 
moderation. In fact the council was as yet composed 
of comparatively reasonable members ; four only were 
piesent, the rest being employed, according to the 
custom ol the day, as chiefs of the different factories 

if 7'- '' "“‘“art therefore set out with strong hopes 
of effecting an arrangement, and with an impression on 

h, s mind that he had foil powers to enter ‘on the re 

quibite engagements with the nabob 

renewed 7 , 1 ^ “ M ° DgWr ’ when tbe "“bob 

cnened all his complaints and produced some letters 

m“cWl“ y 8 servants “pressed in disrespectful and 

weiVlit to . ang , UagC b°' Ta, ' ds llls government. To give 
eight to his demand for redress, he announced that if 

was not speedily granted he would abolish all internal 

* Vansittart’a Narrative, ii. 109 191. 


October 
‘20. A.I». 
17C2. 
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customs throughout his dominions, since at present 
they scarcely yielded any revenue and only served as 
protecting duties in favour of the English monopoly. 
It appeared also, hy reports received by Mr. Vansittnrt, 
that the nabobs oflicers and the people of the country 
showed a marked spirit of resistance and hostility to 
the Europeans and their agents, and that three or four 
sepoys had been killed in one place and a gomashta in 
another. 

'l'he times seemed therefore to admit of no delay, 
and after frequent consultations with the nabob, Mr. 
A ansittart agreed to terms which were comprised in 
nine articles, and which he forthwith reported to the 
council. 

1 lie substance was that the Company’s passport 
should only be granted to goods imported or intended 
for exportation ; that all other goods should take pass¬ 
ports lrom the nabob’s custom-houses, paying the duty 
beforehand, and being liable to no detention afterwards ; 
that boats furnished with the Company’s passport 
should in no case be detained, but if it was suspected 
that the goods on board exceeded the amount specified 
in the passport, a complaint should be made to the 
nearest English ollicer ; that all boats without passports 
should be confiscated, even if sailing along with those 
provided with the Company’s passports, and that the 
same rule should apply to boats carrying articles of in¬ 
ternal traffic under the Company’s passport clandestinely 
procured ; that the gomashtas should trade like other 
merchants, and should be fulty protected by the native 
government, but that all acts of oppression or other 
offences which they might commit should be punish¬ 
able by the nabob’s magistrates. Regulations were 
also included for the protection of the gomiislitas from 
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oppression, and severe punishment was promised 
against an}' of the nabob’s officers who should offend 
in that respect. 

The duties to be paid were fixed at nine per cent., 
which was that nominally paid by the Mussulmans ; 
but as these last paid at a variety of different places and 
were liable to detention, imposition, and exaction, it was 
reckoned that their real payments did not fall short of 
fifteen per cent, at least. 

A letter containing the above terms was written 
by Mr. Vansittart to the nabob, and everything being 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the parties, Mr. 
Vansittart set out for Patna. 


At Patna he met Mr. Ellis and inquired into some 
differences between him and the nabob’s governor of 
Belmr. They were unimportant, and Mr° Vansittart 
passed a decision on them which he thought had been 
acquiesced in by both parties. 

As he passed Monglur on his return lie stopped one 

day to see the nabob, who was just setting out on an 

expedition against Nepal, the mountainous principality 

which has since stood so stubborn a contest with the 
British. 3 


On January 28 he arrived at Calcutta. 

Ills report on the agreement (including the sub¬ 
stance of the terms but not the letter to the nabob) had 
some time before reached the board, which determined 
to defer the discussion of it until the Governor should 
arrive. But this reasonable intention was rendered 
fruitless by the folly of the nabob. 

It had been settled between Mr. Vansittart and him. 
that no use was to be made of the agreement until 
the Governor should have reached Calcutta. It was 

* Vansittart’s Narrative (including the correspondence), ii. 141-194. 
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tlion to be laid before council and instructions framed 
on it were to be sent to tlie different factories ; at the 
same moment the Governor was to forward circular 
letters from the nabob to bis chief officers, with which 
be was provided for the purpose. Yet no sooner was 
Mr. Yansittart gone, than the nabob, either from im¬ 
patience to assert his own independence or from a wish 
to lix the terms on the British Government before there 
was time for the council to object, sent copies of Mr. Yan- 
sittart’s letter in all directions, together with injunctions 
to his officers to carry it into immediate effect. This 
precipitancy defeated the whole arrangement. Not only 
did it set aside the authority of the council, but it sanc¬ 
tioned the confiscation of the property of those persons 
who had embarked their fortunes in the internal trade 
before they knew that it was to be forbidden. As if to 
complete the ruin of his own cause, the nabob in one of 
his letters directed that the present instructions should 
not be enforced against any trade carried on by Mr. 
Yansittart or Mr. Hastings. The first intelligence the 
board received of Mr. Yansittart’s letter was through 
a Persian copy sent by the nabob to one of his own 
officers at Dacca, who triumphantly communicated it to 
the chief. The council, naturally indignant at the slight 
put on them, determined to take every means of revers¬ 
ing Mr. Vansittart’s proceedings. They called in Major 
Carnac, though he was not entitled to a seat at their 
board except when military affairs were under discus¬ 
sion, but who was one of the most active, though not 
always the most prominent, of the opponents to the 
Governor’s measures/ 11 is admission to the council 


1 It is alleged by Mr. Yansittart that Major Carnac wroto all tlio 
minutes recorded by Mr. Amyatt, tlio ostensible head of the opposition 
in council (Narrative, ii. 272) ; and that ho and Mr. Ellis wore tho 
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had a material effect at this crisis. He concurred in a 
resolution that the regulations made by the Governor 
were dishonourable to the council as Englishmen, and 
ruinous to their trade and the Company’s ; that the 
issue of them by the Governor was a breach of their 
privileges, and that instructions should be sent to all 
the factories to suspend acting on them. A still more 
decisive stroke was suggested by Major Carnac himself; 
it was to call in all the absent councillors, except Mr. 
Ellis and the chief at Chittagong, who were at too great 
a distance, and by this means the persons against whose 
proceedings Mr. Yansittart’s measures had been directed, 
and who each regarded him as a personal enemy, were 
brought together to judge of his conduct. A council 
was thus formed which Clive himself might have proved 
unable to control, and to which Mr. Yansittart could 
scarcely offer any resistance. lie was ill fitted by 
nature to bear up against the reckless counsels and 
vehement language of his opponents, and lie was ren¬ 
dered feebler than usual by the consciousness of his 
pecuniary obligations to the nabob, and by his being 
himself engaged in the inland trade, though without 
partaking in the abuses. 6 11 is colleagues pressed him 

loaders of a party whoso object it was to force a rupture with Crisim Ali 
(ibid. 233). It is true that Major Carnac corresponded with Mr. Ellis 
in cipher, and was the centre of all the correspondence of the mal¬ 
contents throughout the civil service, but it docs not appear that ho and 
Mr. Ellis had any plan for bringing on a rupture, though like all the rest 
of their party they looked to it with pleasure. 

5 He had in fact just received the 50,000/. promised to himself, and 
the 20,000/. for Colonel Caillaud. The money was paid to him at Monghfr, 
though the circumstance was not then known to the Board. See Third 
Report of the House of Commons (1773), 310, and the appendices referred 
to. Sec also Caillaud’s evidence, First Report, 101, and the extract from 
Vansittart's letter there quoted. It must, however, bo remembered that 
Mr. Vansittart had long before taken his line on the question of the 
inland trade. 
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lmrd on those points, treating him as the hired advocate 
. of C.isiin Ali, and accusing him of oppressing their 
trade to promote his own. 

When the full council met, Major Adams, whose 
claim to a seat rested on the same ground as Major 
Carnac’s, was admitted to the board, which then 
consisted of twelve members. 

At the first meeting of the full board, Mr. Amyatt. 
brought forward an appeal from Mr. Ellis against the 
Governor’s decision on the disputes at Patna. 

On the same occasion Major Carnac presented a 
letter representing the hardship of his removal from 
the command at Patna, and requesting to be re¬ 
appointed. 

I lie first subject of consideration was Mr. Ellis’s 
appeal from Patna. There were three points in 
dispute. The first related to a privileged bazar set 
up some time before by the English, and this the 
council ordered to be done away. The other two arose 
from a plan for completing the fortifications of the 
town. It included shutting a small gate in one place 
and carrying the wall down to the river at another where 
there was a large space entirely open. Both of these 
alterations were inconvenient to the English residents, 
and the second of them would have protected the town 
against the factory no less than against other assailants. 
It was decided that the nabob should be requested to 
open the gate and throw down the new part of the 
wall, and that if he did not comply, Mr. Ellis should 
be instructed to do it by force. 

Ihc discussion of the customs on inland trade next 
came on. As this was the great question on which the 
existence of the nabob’s government was to depend, it 
is worthy of observation that it was one in which the 
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Company had no interest whatever ; their dealings 
were in exports and imports, and the internal trade was 
entirely in the hands of private individuals. 

The board first came to a resolution, that in his 
letter to the nabob the Governor had exceeded his 
powers ; a decision which if it had not been accom¬ 
panied with violence and invective, would have been 
justified by the fact. 

1 hey next resolved, the Governor and Mr. Hastings 
alone dissenting, that the King’s grant entitled them 
to trade in all articles customs-free. Seven out of the 
twelve, however, were of opinion that a small duty on 
salt (two and a half per cent.) should be allowed to the 
nabob, it being carefully explained to him that it was 
granted of favour and not of right. 6 

With regard to native agents (gomashtas) it was 
resolved that they should not be under the control of 
the nabob’s government ; that, with respect to 
weavers, petty traders, and all others who received 
advances of money for goods to be provided, or were 
indebted for goods bought, the agents should retain 
their power to call such persons to account; but that, 
in the event of their having complaints against the 
officers of government or their dependents, they should 
first apply to the local officer, and if they did not 
receive immediate satisfaction, they should forward 
their case to the chief at the factory, who should take 
cognizance of it and demand, or exact if necessary, the 
satisfaction the case required. Complaints against 
agents, from whatever quarter, were to be made to the 
chief, whose decision was to be final. In short, the 
agents were to be the only judges in all their disputes 

6 Tho minutes on this question will be found in Vansittart’s Narra¬ 
tive, ii. 300-429. 
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witli private persons, and the chief of the factory in 
those with the nabob’s dependents. 

Ibis resolution was opposed by Mr. Hastings alone, 
even the Governor admitting the necessity of it. The 
great argument was the known injustice and corruption 
of the native officers, which would make it impossible 
to carry on trade under their authority. To this Mr. 
Hastings replied that we had carried it on formerly, 
when we had much less chance of redress than at 
present, and added the following striking testimony. 
‘ As I have formerly lived among the country people 
in a very inferior station, and at a time when we were 
subject to the most slavish dependence on the govern¬ 
ment, and have met with the greatest indulgence, and 
even respect, from zemindars and officers of govern¬ 
ment, 1 can with the greater confidence deny the 
justice of this opinion ; and add further, from repeated 
experience, that if our people, instead of erecting them¬ 
selves into lords and oppressors of the country, 
confine themselves to an honest and fair trade, they will 
be everywhere courted and respected.’ 7 

\\ hen the nabob heard of the rejection by the 
council of Mr. Yansittart’s agreement, he did not 
attempt to conceal his indignation. In answering 
some remonstrances which he received at the same 
time, he retaliates by setting forth his own wrongs; 
he complains that his affairs are transferred from the 
Governor with whom he used to negotiate, to a body 
of gentlemen many of whom lie understands are 
inclined to seat another person on his masnad ; he 
says that he had ceded territory to pay the English 
troops to fight for him, and now lie was told they were 

I'or tbo debate see the minutes just quoted, and for the resolutions 
YauHittnrt’a Narrative, iii. 1 -5. 
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to be employed against him ; that lie was to bear the chap. 

expenses of the province, and the English agents were_ IX 

to eat up the revenue ; that every complaint against 
his officers was believed, but that no attention was paid 
to his complaints against the agents. ‘ I must cut oft* 
my officers’ heads,’ says he to the Governor, ‘ but you 
have no power to punish any person that creates 
mischief under your administration. Your order is 
absolute with respect to my people, but you have not 
the least command over your own.’ 

lie concludes by saying that, for as many boats as 
there are at Patna, he cannot get one to cross the 
Ganges ; the very boats he had provided for himself 
had been seized by the factory. In the course of his 
letters he more than once declares bis readiness to give 
up the government, which lie says it is impossible to 
carry on on such terms. 

'1 he council answered the nabob’s remonstrance March 7, 
through the Governor (whom they compelled to ex- A ” ,, ' ,i 
plain that he was only their organ) by announcing the 
resolutions they had come to regarding the customs, 
and at the same time renewing the statement of their 
grievances, demanding the punishment of the offending 
officers and reparation for their own losses, and stating 
that they have referred the nabob’s complaints to the 
gentlemen of the factories, and whatever injustice they 
may have committed the board will take care to see 
they make amends for. 8 

Things were now so obviously tending to a crisis, 
that the board resolved to try what could be done by 
a personal communication with the nabob, and they 
determined on sending Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Iiay to 
Monglnr for that purpose. 

8 Correspondence in Vansittart’s Narratim^ iii. G-30. 
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March f>, 
a.d. 17C3. 


P>ut before the mission set out, the peaceable settle- 
- ment of disputes had become more improbable than 
ever. The effect of the nabob’s orders to his officers 
to act on Mr. Vausittart’s letter, and of those of the 
board to resist them by force, began to be felt. In 
many places the goods of Europeans were stopped by 
the local authorities, in some the nabob’s officers were 
made prisoners by the English, and at a few, affrays 
and bloodshed occurred between the parties. But the 
most serious contest was in the neighbourhood of 
Patna, where the nabob in person was opposed to 
Mi. Ellis. He was at this time on his return from his 
expedition to Nepal, where he had been defeated, and 
bad just passed Patna on his way to Monghir. Obstruc¬ 
tions such as were generally complained of having 
taken place in his neighbourhood, Mr. Ellis detached 
three companies of sepoys ‘to clear the Company’s 
business ‘ and seize all who have interrupted it.’ 0 
Their first acts were to apprehend a collector of the 
nabob’s, to send him off to Patna under a guard, and 
to place a party of twelve sepoys in the village where 
lie resided. I he nabob, incensed at such an outrage, 
almost under his own eyes, sent 500 horse to release 
his officer. They missed the escort, but attacked the 
village ; the sepoys defended it gallantly and lost four 
men, but were at last overpowered. The Company’s 
native agent there was taken prisoner and sent to the 


nabob, who released him. 1 The nabob complained to 
the council, and (on March 24) they answered him 
through the Governor, highly approving of Mr. Ellis’s 
conduct, declaring that they should insist on a com¬ 
pliance in every point with their resolutions and de- 


Mr. Ellis’s luttor, VansitUrt’s Narrative, iii. 30. 
1 Vnnsittart’s Narrative, iii. 44 and 51. 
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mauds, and that il the nabob opposed their people in chai*. 

the execution of their orders, they would look on it as _ Lv _ 

a declaration of war. 2 

Before this letter was despatched intelligence arrived March 22 , 
that the nabob had fulfilled his former threat, and had A ' D ’ 176:t ' 
abolished all internal duties for two years, thus throw¬ 
ing open the trade of the country to his own subjects 
on the same footing with that usurped by the British. 

This intelligence transported the ruling part of the 
council beyond all bounds of reason. All declared it 
a violation of the Company’s rights ; some pronounced 
it an act of usurpation to remit the Emperor’s customs 
without his leave, though they had themselves accepted 
both exemptions and territories as little sanctioned by 
the Emperor ; others denied the right of a nabob whom 
they had raised to the subahdarship and supported 
by force of arms against the King, to employ the power 
‘ with which they had been pleased to invest him ’ to 
undermine their royal privileges and ruin their trade; and 
one member derided the notion of the nabob’s possessing 
any independence in his own territory, and treated the 
assertion of such a right as more worthy of his hired 
agents than of members of that board. All agreed 
that he should be required to recall his remission and 
collect the duties as before. 3 

This was the tone adopted by men who seven 
years before had lived in slavish dependence on the 
nabob’s government, and who by their subsequent 
treaties had acquired no right or pretence for interfering 
in his internal administration. The motives they af¬ 
fected were proportioned to the greatness of their pre¬ 
tensions. No one hinted at the danger to their illicit 

* Ibid. 58 GO. 

3 Minutes in Vansittart’s Narrative, iii. 62-77. 
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» a,ns 5 jt was the honour of the factory, the dignity of 
(he dustuck, 4 above all the glory of the nation” which 
were to sutler by the suppression of smuggling. Soon 
alter this angry council, accounts were received of 
another engagement between one of Mr. Ellis’s detach¬ 
ments and the nabob’s troops; 5 and about the same 
time the result of a former dispute led to still more 
irritating proceedings. The nabob’s deputy in charge of 
the division of Dacca had put a stop to all the Company’s 
tiade in that district, and had been guilty of outrage 
■and oppression towards some of their dependents. The 
council ordered three of his subordinate officers, who 
had been the instruments of his violence, to be sent 
prisoners to Calcutta. On their examination at that 
place such proofs came out of the deputy’s active and 
inveterate enmity to the English as would have 
justified a war with Casim Ali if he failed to punish 
the offender ; but instead of insisting on this atonement, 
the council adopted their usual practice, and ordered 
the deputy to be sent a prisoner to Calcutta, and this 
treatment of one of the most considerable persons in 
his dominions was deeply resented by the nabob.® 

In the midst of these transactions, the nabob’s 
answer to the Governor’s letter announcing the resolu¬ 
tions relating to customs and gomashtas was received. 

I hough written in the usual style of compliment, it was 
filled with cutting reproaches to the council for their 
rapacity and breach of faith, and pointed out the inutility 
of a mission relating to the customs, as those imposts 
no longer existed. This letter was pronounced by the 
majority of the council to be insolent, improper, and 


1 Puss or permit. 

Correspondence in Vnnsittnrt’s Narrative, iii. 88. 
" Vnnsittnrt’s Narratiic, iii. 130-140. 
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indecent, and it was debated whether the deputation 
should proceed or whether preparations for war should 
be made without delay. flic first course was adopted, 
and Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay set out on their mission. 7 

The choice of Mr. Amyatt for this duty was un¬ 
fortunate. He appears to have been an amiable man in 
private life, but the nabob knew that lie was the first to 
protest against his elevation and had headed the oppo¬ 
sition ever since ; he could not therefore expect much 
favour or candour from such an envoy. The best selected 
embassy could scarcely have had a better prospect, for 
the instructions authorised no negotiation or concession, 
and confined the functions of the deputies to enforcing 
and insisting on the demands already made, with the 
addition of some very unacceptable articles. 8 The nabob 
also had by this time, in all probability, made up his 
mind to go to war ; his letters, as remarked by Mr. 
Yansittart, arc ‘ those of a despairing man,’ and show 
throughout his conviction of a design to force him into 
a quarrel so as to afford a pretext for deposing him. 
Hostile intentions had been imputed to him from the 
moment of his accession ; his exertions to improve his 
army, his attempts to call in the dues of his treasury, 
everything that had a tendency to increase his own 
efficiency, was supposed to be designed against the 
English. Yet his conduct in other respects was irre¬ 
concilable to such a notion. He carried on no intrigues 
with European powers, made no overtures to the Ma- 
rattas, and was less conciliating towards Shah Alam and 
Shuja-u-Houla than the British themselves desired. He 
made enemies of all his zemindars, and, at the crisis of 
his dispute with the English, he undertook the distant 


CHAP. 

IX. 


7 Vansittart’s Narrative , iii. 80-124. 

8 Ibid. iii. J28-135. 
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and dangerous expedition to Nepal. Except in pre¬ 
maturely acting on the agreement regarding customs, 
he conducted himself under innumerable provocations 
with temper and forbearance, only showing as much 
linnuoss as seemed likely to repress encroachment, and 
it was not till the disappointment of all hope of support 
lrom England and the unqualified submission of Mr. 
\ ansittart to his enemies, that he showed the least in¬ 
clination to resort to the desperate expedient of taking 
up arms in his defence. The state of his mind is shown 
hy two letters which he wrote to the Governor some 
days after the departure of the mission. In the first, 
dated April 11, lie expresses his uneasiness at Mr! 
Amyatt’s visit, and requests that his escort may not 

exceed one or two companies, and in the other (April 15) 

he exclaims against the duplicity of the Government, 
which, while professing peace and friendship, have sent 
their troops in several divisions through hills and forests 
towards his capital. At this time not a soldier had 
moved, but he was prepossessed with the idea that Mr. 
Amyatt’s mission was like Mr. Vansittart’s to Mir 
d.ifir, and that the scene which led to his own elevation 
was about to be repeated at his downfall. 

Had he known the resolutions taken by the board 
the day before that of his last letter (April 14), he 
would have had some ground for his apprehensions. 
On that day a force was ordered to be prepared for 
service, and Mr. Ellis was warned that he might expect 
orders to take possession of the city of Patna. 9 

Before the embassy reached him the nabob addressed 
a letter to the Company which he sent for transmission 
to the Government of Calcutta. It stated his grievances 
in very moderate language, and appealed to the Com- 

* Vansittart’s Narrative, iii. 157. 
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May 15. 


pany for protection. But although its professed object chap. 
was to procure their orders for the preservation of quiet, 1X 

it is probable, from the state of the times, that it was 
really intended to justify himself in the event of war. 

About the same time he ordered the two Sets to be 
brought by force to Monghir. These were the great 
bankers who figured in the first revolution, and were 
under the guarantee of the English. Their seizure led to 
remonstrance and to an angry retort on the part of 
Casim Ali. 

The interview with Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay at 
length took place at Monghir ; and, although the nabob 
at first declared that he conceived himself to be already 
at war and was making preparations for his defence, yet 
he was so much soothed by finding that no immediate 
step was about to be taken against him, that a faint 
hope was entertained that a reconciliation might yet be 
effected. But this hope disappeared when the deputies 
presented their demands in writing. They were eleven 
in number, and included a written recognition of the 
council’s decision about customs and agents, a reimpo¬ 
sition of the duties on the nabob’s subjects, com¬ 
pensation to all who had suffered by the interference 
with the English trade, punishment of the nabob’s 
officers, and many other unpalatable articles, all couched 
in the most peremptory language. The nabob replied 
to each article, but all in a contemptuous and sarcastic 
tone, and it became evident that an accommodation was 
more distant than ever. 

On the day after this correspondence, an accidental May as. 
circumstance cut short the discussion. Some boats 
with a supply of arms for the troops at Patna arrived at 
Monghir and revived all the nabob’s alarms. He ordered 
the boats to be detained ; said lie had certain informa- 


May 2.", 
A.D. 1 
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June 11 


' ix' 1 tlon t * int ^ r * intended to surprise Patna, and 
declared that he would not release the arms unless the 
troops were withdrawn from that city, or unless Mr. 
IOllis were removed, and Mr. Amyatt himself, Mr. 
Med wire, or Mr. Hastings, appointed in his room. 

The question of peace or war now turned on the de¬ 
tention of the boats, and at a meeting of the council at 
( alcutta on June 9, it was resolved that if the nabob 
did not immediately release them, Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
Hay should quit his court, either formally announcing 
a rupture or in such other manner as was most corn 
sistent with their safety. 

1 lie subsequent letters of these gentlemen show that 
the nabob, when war was inevitable, began to look with 
more confidence to the result. Ilis language became 
more haughty and imperious, and the envoys found 
themselves neglected, and the gentlemen who attended 
them insulted in the streets. Cri si in Ali had by this 
time commenced negotiations, which, if he had 
meditated war, would have been long since matured. 
He had as early as March despatched an emissary to 
sound Slmja-u-Doula on the subject of an alliance; 1 
early in June he received a formal appointment and 
investiture as subahdar from Shah Alain ; and not 
long after he withdrew his troops from the country of 
the zemindars of Pehar, and moved them all towards 
Patna. \\ lien the alternative resolved on by the 
council on June 9 was made known to him, he at once 
leplied that ‘ it was war.’ He said that he should dis¬ 
miss Mr. Amyatt as was desired, but that he would 
keep Mr. Hay as a hostage for the safety of his officers 
who had at different times been made prisoners, and 
were now in the hands of the English. Four or five 

1 Stir ul Mutakhcrin , ii. 218. 
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days later he seemed to have suddenly altered his views, 
for he announced to Mr. Amyatt that he had released 
the boats and that he was prepared to give up his de¬ 
mand for the evacuation of Patna. But these appear¬ 
ances were probably assumed to delay the breaking out 
of hostilities at that city, for which he nearly at the 
same time despatched a strong reinforcement of regular 

1 O O 

troops under an Armenian officer named Marcar. 11 is 
proceedings on the following days seem to have 
varied according to the reports he received from Patna. 
On the 20th he complained to Mr. Yansittart that Mr. 
Ellis was constructing scaling-ladders and preparing to 
attack the town. On the same night he ordered Mr. 
Amyatt’s boats to be closely surrounded by guards, but 
a day or two later he removed his guards and allowed 
that gentleman to depart, furnishing him with passports 
and a person of his own as a safeguard, and assuring 
him of the security of his life and honour. 2 lie was 
perhaps sincere at the time, but things almost immedi¬ 
ately took a turn which may have led him to forget his 
promise. As early as the beginning of June the 
governor of Patna had begun to tamper with the sepoys 
there, and had induced as many ns 200 to desert. 3 This 
was the most dangerous sort of hostility he could em¬ 
ploy, and, combined with the subsequent direction ol 
the nabob’s detachments towards Patna and the state 
of the negotiations at Mongln'r, afforded a fidl justifica¬ 
tion to Mr. Ellis for the attack on the city which he had 
so long and so eagerly desired. 

On the 24th he received intelligence of Mr. Amyatt’s 
dismission, and on the same night he surprised the 

* Mr. Amyatt’a transactions, and those which took place elsewhere 
during his raiaaion, are from tho twelfth section of Vanaittart’a Narrative 
and the correspondence contained in it. 

3 Mr. Ellis’s letters in Vansittart’s Narrative , pp. 273-5. 
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citynn.l carried it by escalade. 1 The force consisting 
«»f nearly 300 Europeans and 2,300 Sepoys, 5 ought to 
have been sufficient to keep the city in all circum¬ 
stances, but they unfortunately dispersed to plunder, 
and the reinforcement under Marcar arriving while they 
were thus scattered, drove them out of the city in their 
turn and forced them to take refuge in the factory. 
I hat place was not tenable even if they had not been 
weakened and dispirited by their recent defeat; they 
therefore embarked on boats and got as far as Chapra 
(upwards of thirty miles west of Patna and not far 
from Shujri-u-Doula’s frontier), but their retreat was 
retarded by some local officers until Marcar came up 
"ith his battalions, when they surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. Mr. Lllis and the other Europeans were sent to 
the nabob at Monghfr.« Casim Ali was as much elated 
with this success as if it had been decisive of the war. 
He wrote a letter full of taunts and insults to Mr. 
\ ansittart/ and issued orders for the destruction of all 
the Europeans throughout his dominions. It is uncer- 
tam whether any more specific orders were sent for the 
murder of Mr. Amyatt, but his boat was stopped as lie 
was passing a body of troops who were encamped near 
Murshidabad, and he was murdered by people belonging 
to I'aki Khan, the commandcr-in-chicf of the nabob’s 
horse, who happened to be in the camp in person. It 
is uncertain whether the murder was premeditated 
or was the result of his resisting an attempt to make 
him prisoner. 8 Some of the scattered English were 
killed, but most were kept prisoners by the local 

* Vnnsittnrt’s Narrative, iii. 390. 

5 Return in Vansittnit’s Narratin. 

° Scir "I Mutakherin, ii. 243 et sf, h 
His letter, in Vansittart’a Narrative, iii. 330. 

8 Third Report, p. 357 ; Seir ul Mutakhertn, ii. 248. 
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officers and released on the victory of tliiir country- chap. 

0 J IK 

men.* 

Intelligence of the murder of Mr. Amyatt, together 
with a rumour of the breaking out of hostilities at Patna, 
reached the board on July 4. They had determined 
as early as June 20, that in the event of a rupture Mir 
Jafir should be replaced on the inasnad ; and they now 
concluded a treaty with him. Although the majority July 7. 
treated the reinstatement of this prince as a restoration A a l7C:i 
to his just rights, 1 they did not scruple to impose new 
and severe terms upon him. All the concessions made 
by Casim Ali were retained, the whole of the commer¬ 
cial privileges claimed by the Company’s servants were 
insisted on, the force to be kept up by the nabob was 
limited to G.000 horse and 12,000 foot, and he was 
to indemnify the Company and individuals for all the 
damage occasioned to them by the usurper whom their 
own Government had set up to supplant him. 2 P»y a 
separate agreement he was to grant a donation of 
twenty-five lacs of rupees to the army, and some 
gratification to the navy, which was not fixed at the 
time. 3 

The treaty was signed on July 7 ; Mir Jafir was 
proclaimed on the same day; and on the 11th he set 
out to join the army, which had marched on June 2G. 

Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings, though they declined 
voting on the question of reappointing Mir Jafir, signed 
the proclamation. 

Casim Ali’s force was reckoned by the English to 
consist of 15,000 horse, ten or twelve battalions of 

9 Seir ul MutaJJierin, ii. 253. 

1 For the whole debate see the minutes in Vansittart's Narrative, iii. 

279 et stq. and 321 it seq. 

1 Treaties awl Grant*, p. 113. 

3 Vansittart’s Letter to the Proprietors , p. 125. 
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sepoys, seventeen guns well mounted, and 170 Euro- 
pea ns. The strength of the army lay in the regular 
infantry, most of which had been formed by Gregorc, 
and had Armenian commandants to the battalions; 
the rest was under Sombre or Somroo, afterwards so 
notorious in Indian history.' 

Gregorc was an Armenian of Isfahan. His nation 
arc in general entirely given up to commerce, and 
destitute of all turn for military affairs ; but Gregorc 
was a man of another stamp. With the aid of some 
continental Europeans and some native deserters, he 
brought his sepoys to a state of discipline that sur¬ 
prised his English antagonists. He acquired a great 
ascendancy over the nabob, and was the chief means of 


encouraging him in all his disputes with the British 
Government. A portion of the cavalry was also in a 
high state of efficiency ; though irregular, it was well 
organised, and commanded by Taki Khan, an officer 
of courage and abilities. 

The British took the field with 6. r >() Europeans and 
1,200 sepoys, and were joined after the taking of Mur- 
shidabad by 100 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys 
from 800 to 1,000 strong. 1 he relation between their 
power and the nabob’s was the reverse of what it had 
been. They had lost half their army at Patna, and 
the result, of that contest had dispelled the terror with 
which they were previously invested ; they were ill 
Provided with carriage, and they marched at the height 


' The real immo <>f this adventurer is uncertain, ns is his country. 
By oho account ho was n Frenchman, by anothor n Gorman and a Pit»- 
testant; a third reconciles tho others by making him a native of Alsace. 
Me was originally a carpenter, and afterwards a sergeant in tho French 
army. After his desertion of Ciisim Ali, ho carried his disciplined lint- 
talions from service to service, and after his own doath they were hold 
together by his widow, a woman of talent, and linnlly were received into 
the pay of the British Government in 1803. 
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of the rains, when in Bengal it is generally thought chap. 
impossible to move at all. Adams’s military talents 1X 
seem to have been adequate to the emergency, and but 
for the shortness of his career, his name might have 
stood with those of Lawrence and Ooote among the 
founders of our Indian Empire. 

Mir Jafir joined the army on the 17th ; it marched 
on the next day, and on the 10th engaged the enemy’s 
army under Taki Khan at a place opposite Catwa. The 
battle was well contested, but was gained by the 
English; Taki Khan was killed. The English marched 
on, stormed an entrenchment erected for the defence 
of Murshidabad, and took fifty guns. Mir Jafir made 
his entry into his capital ; but in four days the army 
marched again, and on August 2 they found the whole 
of the nabob’s force drawn up at Ghcria, not far from 
the main stream of the Ganges. A severe action 
ensued. Part of the British line was broken, and two 
of their guns taken. His Majesty’s 81th regiment was 
attacked in front and rear at once, and it was not till 
after a contest of four hours, that victory declared for 
the British. It was then complete ; all the enemy’s 
guns were taken, and 150 boats loaded with provisions. 

After a halt of several days the army again marched 
forward, and on August 11 reached the neighbourhood 
of a brook called tldwa Nalla. 5 At this place the 
southern hills approach the Ganges ; the pass they 
formed was defended by a fort, and was now entirely 
closed up by entrenchments thrown up for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Here Cdsim Ali had determined to make his last 
and desperate stand. He had assembled all the troops 
he could draw from every quarter, until, by the reports 

* Oudanulla in the maps, ami Outalmulla in tho Third Report. 
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tlmt readied the English they amounted to GO,000 men. 
I |* to this time he had remained in safety at his forti¬ 
fied town of Monglnr, but he now determined to advance 
towards the scene of action, though he could not brin»r 
himself to join the army. He had sent his family to 
the fort ol I iotas, and before he left Monglnr he put all 
his own subjects whom he had in confinement to death. 
Me saw his power escaping from him, and was deter¬ 
mined not to be frustrated in his revenge. Ham Naraiii 
and his rival l»nj Ihdah, the Iliii Iinran, and several 
other ministers, with some zemindars of consequence, 
were murdered on this occasion. Bags of sand were 
fastened round their necks and they were thrown into 
the Ganges. For some reason, the Sets were passed 
over at this time, but were afterwards put to death. 
'I he Europeans were spared as giving a hold on their 
Government, and were dragged along with the camp. 

r I he lines at Odwa Nalla were protected by a deep 
wet ditch fifty or sixty feet broad, extending from the 
hills to the river, and were defended by upwards of 
one hundred guns. In front of them was a morass, 
impassable at all points except for a breadth of one 
hundred yards close to the river. Of this space Adams 
feigned to avail himself for his attack ; he began to 
erect batteries, and though much pressed by the 
enemy’s cavalry, carried on his approaches for several 
days, until the whole attention of the enemy was 
drawn to that quarter. Me then marched before day¬ 
break, and turned the entrenchment by the foot of the 
hills before the enemy had time to oppose him. They 
nevertheless olfered an obstinate resistance, and lost 
many killed, besides 1,000 horse who were shut in by a 
morass and taken prisoners. These were immediately 
released. This was the last stand in the held. The 
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nabob fled with precipitation to Monglur, and after some 
days continued his retreat to Patna. Signs of 
defection had appeared among his troops, and Gregore, 
whom he always kept near his person, had been killed 
in a mutiny. He wrote to Major Adams threatening 
to put his prisoners to death if the army continued to 
advance, and not long after came a noble letter from 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Hay, requesting that no consideration 
for them might impede the operations of the army. 
Adams replied to the threat by the most solemn 
appeals and denunciations of vengeance, but they 
made no impression on Cdsim Ali, whose hatred and 
cruelty were rendered fiercer by despair. Before he 
left Patna, he ordered a massacre of all his prisoners. 
Several native chiefs are said to have declined the duty,® 
but it was accepted with alacrity by Somroo, and 
carried into effect without mercy. After having every 
means of defence removed (even to the knives and forks), 
he went himself to the outer court of the prison and 
sent for Mr. Ellis and a few of the principal persons ; 
they were immediately cut to pieces, and their mangled 
bodies were thrown into a well. The other prisoners, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, were assembled 
in an inner court, where they were fired on and 
bayonetted by Somroo s sepoys, and were destroyed to 
a man. Mr. Fullarton, the surgeon at Patna, who had 
gained the friendship of many natives of rank, was 
alone spared from the massacre. Cdsim Ali sent for 
him and spoke of an accommodation with the English 
but two or three days afterwards he put to death seven 
more Europeans who were in a separate place of confine¬ 
ment and had been forgotten. 7 
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6 Heir ul Mutakhcrln , ii. 282. 

7 Mr. Fullarton afterwards escaped and joined tho army. 
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Meanwhile the British army advanced to Monglnr, 
which capitulated after a practicable breach had been 
made. The army then marched on to Patna. The 
garrison made a gallant defence. On one occasion they 
took possession of one of the batteries, and held out till 
the place was carried by storm. 

Casiin Ali had retired towards the Caramuasa, which 
forms the limits of his territory. Adams followed him 
up, and on December l he crossed into the dominions 
of Slmjd-u-Doula. IIis flagitious character and the 
atrocities with which he closed his career deprive him 
of the sympathy which might otherwise have been 
excited by the tyranny and injustice of which lie had 
been the victim. 

The hardships of this campaign were fatal to Major 
Adams. He left the army as soon as the service was 
completed, and died before the expiration of a month. 
Major Knox, who succeeded him, was likewise obliged 
to retire from illness a few weeks later. 8 

(asim Ali did not enter Shuja u-Doula’s territory 
until lie had received assurances of safety and protec¬ 
tion from that prince, accompanied by a Koran as the 
most solemn pledge of fidelity to those engagements. 9 


Tho whole of the operations of the war are from the cvidcnco of 
Major (• rant, Third Report, p. 303, with additions from tho Scir it/ 
Mutakhcrln . 

11 Scir n/ Mutakhcrln , ii. 202. 

(The author of the Seir ul Mutakhcrln , who accompanied Mir Casim in 
his flight to Benares, gives the following description of tho allied forces 
in their advanco to attack tlie English. They had been recently joined 
by the troops of Balwant Sing, Raja of Benares. ‘This addition, 
great as it was, was hardly perceived in an army which proved so very 
numerous that, as far as tho eye could extend, it covered tho country and 
plains like an inundation, and moved like the billows of tho sea. But 
there was so littlo order and discipline among these troops, and so littlo 
were tho men accustomed to command, that, in tho middle of tho camp, 
they fought against eacli other, killed and murdered each other, 
plundered eacli other, and went out a plundering and marauding, without 
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Shuja was at that time on his march towards Allahabad. 
accompanied by Shah Alam, his object being to put 
down some disturbances on the borders of Bundelcand. 
( asim Ali followed and was received with great mag¬ 
nificence, and a treaty was concluded by which Shuja 
engaged to restore C.Asim to his masnad, and Casim to 
pay a subsidy of 110,000/ a month during the time that 
the army was employed. In furtherance of this design, 
the two nabobs marched to Benares, where they were 
\\ ithin three or four inarches ot the British army on 
the Caramnasa. Shuja’s wisest counsellors advised 
him to avoid a general action, to cut off the supplies of 
the English, to make incursions into the country in 
their rear, and thus compel them to retreat to Patna if 
not to Bengal. But Shuja himself was for an imme¬ 
diate action. In the midst o( their consultations they 
received the unexpected intelligence that the British 
army had retreated of itself. 1 

Casim Ali had been tampering with the foreigners in 
the British service, and before Major Knox left camp 
three of them had attempted to desert. They were 
overtaken and seized, but the change of commanders 


and the want of authority to hold general courts-martial 
prevented their being punished. 3 Their impunity en¬ 
couraged further offences ; two months of inaction gave 
time for discussing grievances, and the donation pro- 


the leant ncruplo or the leant control. No one would inquire into these 
matters, and these ungovernable men scrupled not to plunder to the 
right and left with impunity, and even to strip and kill people of their 
own army if they chanced to lag behind their main body, or to be found in 
some lonely spot. They behaved exactly like a troop of highwaymen. 
It was not an army, but a whole city in motion, and you could have found 
in it whatever could be found in Shahjehnnabad (Delhi) itself whilst 
that city waR the capital and the eye of all Hindustan,’ ii. MO.— Ed.] 

1 Stir ul Mutakhcrin, ii. .'{00 301). • 

2 Major Grant’s evidence, Third Report, p. 304. 
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mised by the nabob, but not yet issued, was a ground 
for discontent to the other troops as well as to the 
foreigners. The result was that one day the whole of 
the Europeans fell in with the utmost regularity, and 
marched off with their arms and cannon towards Shuja- 
u-Doula’s frontier. Captain Jennings, ou whom the 
temporary command devolved, followed the deserters 
and endeavoured to persuade them to return. The nabob 
was brought up, and promised to issue 10,000/. immedi¬ 
ately, but neither threats nor promises had any great 
effect until the mutineers reached the Caramnasa. They 
were there prevailed on to halt and take a drain and a 
biscuit ; and Captain Jennings and his officers made so 
good a use of this delay that most of the English agreed 
to return to their duty ; 300 Europeans, however, held 
out and dashed across the river, where they were fol¬ 
lowed by many sepoys belonging to a detachment pre¬ 
viously stationed on the spot. Many of these returned 
on that day and the next, and the total loss only 
amounted to 150 European foreigners, mostly French, 
and 10(1 sepoys. Three days later the sepoys mutinied 
in consequence of the very unequal share of the 10,000/ 
which had been allotted to them. The Europeans were 
by this time thoroughly ashamed of their former conduct; 
they got under arms of their own accord, and were with 
difficulty restrained from attacking the mutineers. All 
was settled by a further issue of money. Captain Jen¬ 
nings judiciously employed the troops in marches within 
the frontier (there being still peace with Shuja-u-Doula), 
and lie was soon able to report the restoration of order 
and contentment, notwithstanding the high price of 
provisions, which began to be felt in camp. 3 


3GG. 


3 Captain Jennings's despatches, Appendix to Third Report, pp. 364- 
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Things were in this state when Major Carnac took 
the command. He had been appointed to succeed 
Major Adams, and now arrived from Calcutta. He 
reported to the Government that lie had reason to 
think the mutinous spirit of the troops not extin¬ 
guished, and that further demands would be made 
for the donation. Soon after he received intelligence 

O 

of the advance of Shuja-u-Doula, and marched to the 
frontier to oppose him. On this occasion he made a 
further issue of money, and, some of the sepoys showing 
discontent, he punished two or three as an example, and 
dismissed them from the service. 

At a subsequent period (March 2G) a native officer 
was discovered attempting to induce his company to 
desert and was blown from a gun, which was the last 
symptom of mutiny during Major Carnac’s com¬ 
mand/ 

Shuja’s intentions being no longer doubtful, Major 
Carnac was anxious to advance and meet him within 
his own territory, where Balwant Sing, Raja of Benares, 
had promised to come over to his side. But being 
threatened with a failure of his provisions, lie deter¬ 
mined to meet the enemy on the Ganges, then to receive 
him at Baxar, and at length fell back on Patna, 
where he finally took his stand. 4 Shuja-u-Doula, who 
seems to have entertained no doubt of an easy victory, 
crossed the Ganges and pursued his march to Patna, 
spreading the most destructive ravages throughout the 
country as he passed. 6 He found the British drawn up 
under the walls and immediately attacked them. The 
battle began with a cannonade, after which Shuja made a 


ci IA p. 
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and 8, A.D. 
17G4. 


March 18, 
A.D. 1701. 


March 22, 
A.D. 17G4. 


April 0, 
A.D. 17G4. 


May 3, 
A.D. 17G4. 


4 Major Camac’s letter, Appendix to Third Report, pp. 3GG-3G8. 

5 Ibid., pp. 3G7-3G9. 

6 Stir ul Mutakherln , ii. 309. 
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vigorous attack with Casim Ali’s regular troops (now 
under Somroo) and his own cavalry. When this was 
repulsed he turned his attention to attempts on the rear. 
The contest lasted from noon till evening, when Shuja 
drew off his guns and retreated. Ilis loss was thought 
to he immense ; that of the English was inconsiderable. 
1 he troops behaved admirably, but were kept strictly on 
the defensive. 

A few days after the action, Shuja-u-l)oula withdrew 
to a distance of four or live miles from the town, but 
continued in the neighbourhood for about three weeks. 


During this time Major Carnac remained in his position, 
h'om which the most pressing letters of the Government 
could not induce him to move. Shuja-u-Doula kept up 
the impression of his being on the point of another 
attack, but in reality was engaged in attempts to de¬ 
bauch the troops and to gain admission into the city by 
corrupting the nabob’s officers. The failure of those 


attempts and the advanced state of the season at length 
induced him to retreat, lie retired to the Son, about 
thirty miles from Patna, where he remained for about a 
fortnight. When the Government of Calcutta heard of 
liis leisurely retreat they became more urgent than ever 
for the advance of Major Carnac. They had begun 
while the army was still on the frontier by earnest but 
respectful suggestions ; these were changed during the 
nabob’s halt at Patna into peremptory orders to fight 
without delay ; and they rose before the end of the 
campaign to sharp reproaches and repented directions to 
submit the question of an immediate attack to the judg¬ 
ment of a council of war. Major Carnac defended his 
delays on the ground of the opinion of his officers, of 
the failure of supplies, of the mutinous disposition of 
his troops, of the difficulty of ascertaining ShujiCs posi- 
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tion, and the danger of his getting into the rear and 
taking Patna or carrying off the nabob. All these 
arguments, except the first (which they wished to have 
clearly ascertained by a regular council of war), appeared 
to the Government to have exactly the opposite ten¬ 
dency from that ascribed to them by Carnac, and to 
point out the necessity of bringing things to a speedy 
decision. Their opinion did not induce Major Carnac 
to move his main body, but he sent a detachment under 
Major Champion to get into Shuja’s rear and invade his 
country. 

The progress of this detachment, which before long 
crossed the river Gogra or Sarju, induced Shuja to fall 
back on Baxar, a town near his own frontier, though 
still within Mir Jalir’s territory. Here he took up his 
cantonments for the rainy season, leaving Champion at 
liberty to pursue his operations beyond the Ganges. 
This success did not satisfy the Government, which kept 
up a constant pressure on Major Carnac to advance, re¬ 
quiring him to explain how it could be safe for a small 
detachment to act in the enemy’s country, and unsafe 
for him. But Major Carnac had now good reasons for 
his inactivity: his troops having suffered too much 
during their last campaign in the rains to undertake 
another in that season, his decision not to move had 
the decided concurrence of Major Champion and all the 


other principal oflicers to whom, in compliance with the 
orders of the Government, he submitted the question. 
Soon after Shuja’s retreat, he applied for leave to come 
to Calcutta, that he might prepare for going to England, 
to which the Government readily assented . 7 


1 The wholo of tho proceedings in the war with ShujA-U-Douln arc 
from tho correspondence in Appendix 07 to the Third Report, pp. 303 
383. A few particulars are from tho Seir ul Mufakherhi. 
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At the same time with the military operations some 
political transactions were likewise going on. After 
the breaking out of war with Cdsim Ali, and the cala- 
n.itics which attended it, a great change took place in 
the spirit ol the council; three new members came in to 
replace those cut oft. several of the old opposition were 
gone back to their stations, and those who remained 
gave their zealous assistance to promote the public 
business. 1 he time having arrived which Mr. Van- 
sit tart had fixed for returning to Europe, the seven 
members present (including Major Carnac and three 
others of the old opposition) unanimously requested 
him to remain till the country was completely settled ; 
and to this spirit is to be ascribed their consistency and 
firmness during the subsequent transactions. 8 

Before Casim Ali had crossed the Caramndsa, Shujil- 
u-Doula made offers of his friendship to Major Adams, 
and proposed that the British should guarantee the 
payment of the revenues of Bengal to the King, in 
return for a patent conferring that province on Mir 
dalir. I lie British Government rejected this proposal, 
but the nabob gave in to it, signed an agreement to 
pay 280,000/. a year, and took measures for remitting 
half the money immediately. The Government put a 
stop to this proceeding, pointing out to the nabob that 
such an expense was useless in any circumstances, and 
at present pernicious, as supplying ShujA with funds to 
employ against the nabob himself. On tliis Shujii laid 
aside his pacific views, if they ever were sincere, made 
his treaty with Casim Ali, and marched to invade 
Behs'ir. 9 


M Lottor in Vnnsittnrt’s Narrative, iii. 421. 

“ Appendix 07 to the Third Report, pp. 303 and 305. Seir ul Mutak- 
herin, ii. 300-304. 
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Mh* Jafir’s anxiety to propitiate Shuja and to pro¬ 
cure an appointment from Shall Alain might in part be 
owing to timidity, but in a greater degree to a wish to 
strengthen himself in the event of any future dispute 
with the English. It was attributed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta to the influence of Nandcomhr, of 
whose intriguing and unprincipled character they had 
long entertained great distrust. At the time of Mir 
Jafir’s restoration, this man was in confinement on 
account of some correspondence with the French, but 
the nabob made it a condition of his accepting the 
government that he should be allowed to employ 
him in his service. The majority of the council, 
though with great reluctance, thought it necessary to 
yield this point, and Naudcomar was now the nabob’s 
prime minister. 

The Government’s suspicions of Nandcomhr were 
increased after the breaking out of the war with Shuja. 
To him they ascribed the sudden emptiness of the 
nabob’s treasury when the year’s revenue had just been 
collected, the failure to provide grain for the army in 
an unusually abundant season, and the nabob’s delay in 
returning to Calcutta where his presence was much 
required. The same opinions had occurred to Major 
Carnac, who had further reason to suspect a correspon¬ 
dence with the enemy, and lie anticipated the wishes of 
the Government by earnest applications to the nabob 
to remove the suspected minister. They were, however, 
entirely unavailing, and Carnac judiciously withheld a 
direct demand of the same nature from the Governor 
himself, which it was obvious could have no good 
effect. 1 

' Vanaittort’s Narrative and the Minutes of the Council, iii. 347-355 ; 
Appendix 07 to tho Third Report, pp. 307-370. 
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J lie negotiations broken oft ns above mentioned 
were renewed after Shuja’s retreat. At the time of liis 
invasion, he had written a letter to the English Govern¬ 
ment in the highest strain ol Oriental arrogance, com¬ 
manding them, on pain of the severest punishment, to 
send back their troops to Europe, and to return to their 
usual obedience to the Emperor. After bis repulse at 
1 atna, he addressed a letter to Mir Jalir in which he 
proposed that Jalir should hold his provinces as deputy 
for his (Shuja’s) son, on whom the Emperor had con¬ 
ferred them ; the English also, if faithful and obedient, 
were to be allowed to retain their districts. 

lo this insulting proposal the nabob sent a sub¬ 
missive answer, saying that he had consulted Major 
( arnac, and that the English objected to any arrange¬ 
ment unless Shujd would either deliver up Casim Ali 
and Somroo, or imprison them himself; that if this 
were done he would himself be ready to give every sign 
of his obedience and attachment, and the English would 
show equal devotion. 

1 lie first account of these negotiations received by 
the Government was an indistinct one through a 
private channel. As soon as it reached them, they 
wrote to Major (’arnac to forbid all negotiations ; they 
said the only terms they could accept were the sur¬ 
render of Crisim Ali and Somroo ; and that these could 
not be hoped for but through military operations, which 
fhev desired might not be delayed for a single hour. 
I hey disapproved of the nabob’s solicitude to obtain a 
commission from Shah Alam, and positively forbade his 
carrying on any negotiations without Major Comae's 
concurrence so long as the war continued. 

I he correspondence was afterwards transmitted to 
the Governor by the nabob, as were some letters in 
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which it was kept up. These last mentioned were from 
two of Shuja’s ministers, who professed to intercede 
with their master in the nabob’s favour. They related 
his extreme displeasure at the proposal for surrender¬ 
ing his guests, but represented him as somewhat paci¬ 
fied by their entreaties, and at last induced to declare 
that if the province of Beluir were ceded to him, he 
would take the demands of the English into considera¬ 
tion, otherwise they must be totally rooted out and 
destroyed. The cession of Behar was too much even 
for the nabob, who rejected the proposal with many 
complaints of its unreasonableness. 

On the arrival of these letters the Government ex¬ 
pressed its surprise at having received no information 
respecting them from Major Carnac, and appointed Mr. 
Batson Resident with the nabob, directing Major 
Carnac to proceed in conjunction with him. 

Major Carnac explained his silence regarding the 
negotiations by saying that he had given himself no 
trouble about them, as they were carried on through an 
irregular channel. He defended the nabob’s attempts 
to procure a commission from the Emperor, and, as he 
had before retracted his bad opinion of Nandcom ir, he 
was now at variance with the Government on all 
subjects. 2 

The negotiations above described took place during 
Shujd’s halt at Patna. After his retreat he found it 
necessary to lower his tone, and (to save his own 
dignity) he made use of the Emperor as a channel for 
his overtures. It was now proposed to imprison and 
punish Cdsim Ali, but it was doubtful whether Belidr 
was not required as the price of this concession. 3 

J Appendix 07 to tlio Third Report, pp. 3 i3-3i8. 

3 Mr. Bataon’s letter of June 10, Third Report p. 370. 
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chap. Major Carnac replied that nothing would satisfy the 

- English but the actual surrender of Casim Ali and 

Somroo. '1 lie negotiation, however, went on until the 
British Government repeated that they would not treat 
unless Casim Ali and Somroo were first delivered up, 
ami that even then they would not agree to any cession 
or payment, nor to any sacrifice beyond desisting from 
their invasion of Shujd’s territories. They also di¬ 
rected that Shujii should be apprised that the bearer 
of any overtures from his camp made without the sur¬ 
render of the two delinquents would be treated as a 
spy. 1 1 »y this time Mr. Batson had arrived in camp. 
I hough formerly one of the most violent in opposition, 
he now concurred in the views of Government, and 
thenceforward there were no further negotiations on the 
part, of the English, though a correspondence with the 
enemy was still kept up by the nabob. 5 

In the first of Shuja’s overtures (May 12) he dis¬ 
claimed all connection with Crisim Ali. It is probable 
lie never intended to do more than use him as the 
means of acquiring the whole or a part of the 
Bengal provinces for himself. After his retreat, he 
took measures for getting rid of the engagements he 
had formerly entered into. lie called on Casim Ali to 
pay up the promised subsidy, and on Casim’s de¬ 
claring his inability, unless he were allowed to go and 
levy contributions on his former territory, he announced 
that the Emperor intended to insist on the immediate 
payment of the arrears of the revenue due to him, and 
that he should not interfere to prevent his Majesty’s 
enforcing the demand. Ciisira Ali, who perfectly un¬ 
derstood the real meaning of this message, abandoned 

* Appondix to Third Report, pp. 379-380. 

5 Mr. Batson’s letter of June 14, Third Report. 
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his tents and property and assumed the dress of a fakir. 
To remove this public scandal, Shujd desisted from his 
importunities, and went himself to persuade Casim Ali 
to return to his natural character. But lie only 
changed his mode of attack, for a few days after 
Somroo marched with his battalions and surrounded 
Casim Ali’s tent, demanding his arrears of pay. Casim 
Ali produced the money from a concealed hoard, but 
declared himself unable to retain so large a body, and 
desired Somroo to restore the guns and muskets of 
the battalions, which were his property ; but Somroo 
(probably on some pretext of unsatisfied claims) refused 
to give them up and carried them over to Shuja-u- 
Doula with whom he had already taken service. 
M hether the disclosure of concealed resources seemed 
to Shujd to afford a pretext for renewing his exactions 
from Casim Ali, or from whatever other motive, lie 
now threw off the mask of moderation, placed Casim 
Ali in confinement, and seized on all his property. 0 

This was the state of things when Major Munro 
arrived in the English camp. lie had been on the 
point of embarking for Europe from Bombay, when 
repeated expresses arrived from Bengid requesting him 
to come and take the command of the troops of that 
Presidency. On reaching Calcutta he was immediately 
ordered up to Patna, and arrived there some time in 
the month of July. He was accompanied by some 
reinforcements, native and European, which he had 
brought from Bombay. The army, no longer occupied 
by the presence of an enemy, had again shown a mu¬ 
tinous disposition. Immediately after Munro’s arrival 
a battalion of sepoys marched off from Chapra to join 
the enemy. Munro had arrived at that station the day 

0 Stir ul MuUihhcrin , ii. 320 33G. 
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before, with a detachment of Europeans. He sent them 
with a battalion of sepoys who could be depended on 
to pursue the fugitives. They surprised them in the 
night and brought them back to Chapra, where Munro 
had the troops drawn up to receive them. He directed 
the officers of the battalion to pick out twenty-four of 
the most active ringleaders, tried them by a drumhead 
court-martial of native officers, and ordered them to be 
immediately blown away from guns. While four of the 
men were fastening to the guns, four others represented 
that they were grenadiers and entitled to the lead, and 
claimed their privilege on this occasion. Their demand 
was acceded to, for pardon was impossible, after which 
the officers of all the battalions of sepoys reported that 
their men would not suffer any more executions. If 
Munro had before thought of sparing any of the 
prisoners, it was now out of the question. He drew up 
the Europeans in front of the sepoys, loaded his guns 
with grape, and ordered the sepoys to ground their 
arms on pain of being treated as enemies. They 
grounded their arms, and the remaining prisoners were 
executed to the last man. 

Munro now prepared for movement, allowing the 
violence of the rains to pass, but before the end of the 
season he was in motion to engage the enemy. After 
some slight opposition at the S 611 lie advanced to Baxar, 
where he found Slmja-u-Doula entrenched, with his left 
on the Ganges. While he was considering how to turn 
these lines, to his surprise lie saw the enemy march out 
to attack him. The English had about 7,000 regular 
troops, of whom 810 were Europeans and 900 irregular 
horse. Shuja’s army was not less than 40,000, includ¬ 
ing Somroo’s regulars and 300 or 400 French, and it 
was well supplied with ordnance. The battle lasted 
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from nine till noon, when the enemy drew off in good 
order, breaking the bridge over a miry rivulet in their 
rear. They left 2.000 men killed and wounded on the 
held, and lost an equal number in the rivulet during 
their retreat. The British lost 847 killed and wounded. 
Major Munro had not surgeons enough to attend to his 
own men, but he daily visited every one of the enemy’s 
wounded, and gave rice and water to such as would 
take it, which was all he could do for them. After 
burying the dead and arranging the hospitals, Munro 
marched on towards Benares. 

On the morning after the battle lie received a letter 
from Shah A lam, stating that he had now separated 
from Shuja-u-Doula, by whom he had been detained 
as a state prisoner, and begging to be taken under the 
protection of the British Government. Munro answered 
that he could take no measures regarding him without 
orders from Calcutta, but Shall Alain, continuing in 
repeated letters to beg that he might be allowed to 
join the camp, Munro at last consented, on condition 
that the permission was not to be regarded as implying 
any promise of protection, and Shah Alam encamped 
close to the British lines. At his first interview he 
complained of the many grievances and hardships lie 
had endured from Shuja-u-Doula,and offered to bestow 
that prince’s territory, or anything else they might desire, 
on the English as the price of their support; but before 
long instructions arrived from Calcutta, and the Govern¬ 
ment promised its protection without imposing any 
conditions. At Benares Major Munro had an interview 
with Beni Bahadur, Shuja’s minister, who was sent to 
him to sue for peace. lie offered on his master’s part 
to make great pecuniary payments to the Company, and 
to give 80,000/ to Munro himself, but, with a mixture 
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chap, of honour and depravity not unusual in the East, lie 

___ positively refused to give up Casim Ali and Soraroo; 

and yet on finding Munro inflexible, proposed that 
Casim Ali should be allowed to fly, and that if the 
major would send some officers to his camp, Somroo 
should be invited to an entertainment and put to death 
in their presence. These offers being instantly rejected, 
the treaty was broken off. At the same time Munro, 
looking on the difficulties of the war as at an end, applied 
to be relieved, that he might be in time for the last 
ships sailing for Europe; and Major, now Brigadier- 
General. Carnac was sent from Calcutta to succeed him. 
Before his departure Munro was associated with some 
civil servants in negotiating a treaty with Shah Alam, 
on the conclusion of which he left the camp without any 
further military operation . 7 It had been his design to 
remain inactive, in the hope that Shujii’s army would 
disperse from want of funds, but this plan, so inconsistent 
with the energy just shown by its author, was set aside 
by Sir R. Fletcher, on whom the temporary command de¬ 
volved. It is not certain whether an unsuccessful attack 
on the hill fort of Chunar, near Benares, was made by 
Munro or Fletcher, but it was the second of those officers 
who advanced into Slnija’s country, breached and took 
the great fortress of Allaluibiid, while Shujji fled, with 
such adherents as he could still keep together, to 
Bareilly, and threw himself on the protection of the 
Rohillas. against whom he had formerly carried on so 
unrelenting a persecution. lie was hospitably received, 
but could have entertained little hopes of assistance from 
the Rohillas, as he had recourse to the same Marattas 
who had been the instruments of his vengeance against 

7 Major Munro’s operations arc from hia evidence, First Report, pp. 
107, 108. 
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that people. 8 Before lie was joined by these new allies, chap. 

he lost the services of Somroo, who marched off with _ LX 

his disciplined sepoys and .300 Europeans to enter into 
the service of the Jats at Agra. 

Shuja joined the Marattns under Malhar Kao Holcar 
at Odra, and Brigadier-General Carnac, who had taken 
the command of the English army, marched towards 
that place to attack him. He had encamped within a 
few miles of the enemy when lie perceived large bodies 
of horse hovering round him. These were the Marattns 
under Malhar Kao, who were probably looking out, 
after their manner, for some opportunity of gaining an 
advantage. One party approached so near, under cover 
of a hollow way, as to kill some of the irregular horse, Mays, 
but they retired on a detachment being sent towards AD 1705 
them, and the rest drew off without attempting to come to 
action, and soon after retired across the Jumna. They 
afterwards made an attempt to recross, but were met May 22. 
by Carnac, who crossed the river to attack them, and AD ‘ 1,CS ‘ 
speedily forced them to retire. 

Shujri had taken no part in these skirmishes, and 
had separated from the Marattas at Cora, and being at 
length convinced of the hopelessness of all further re¬ 
sistance, resolved to throw himself on the clemency of 
the British Government, and came with a few attendants 
to General Carnac, who received him with every mark 
of courtesy and respect . 9 May 27. 

In the meantime many changes had taken place in AD1 ‘ CC - 
Bengal. 

* Stir ul MutakheHn . Elliott’s Life of Hafiz Hahinat Khdn y p. 80. 

9 Report from Brigadier-General Carnac to the President and Council, 
dated May 3, 1705, Appendices to the Third Report, p. 408, also pp. 410- 
420, Stir vl MutakheHn , ii. 358-370. 
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Arrangements with Mir Jafir—His death, and accession of Najum-u- 
Doula—New terms imposed on the Nabob—Presents to members of the 
Council—Complaints of the Nabob—Lord Clive’s reception in England 
—Enters Parliament—Factions in the India House—Influence of 
the King's Government in the affairs of the Company—Sullivan s 
rupture with Clivo—Dispute about Clive’s JAgfr—Alarm in England 
caused by the revolutions in Bengal—Clivo is requested to return to 
India—His arrival -State of the Government and of the army—Oppres¬ 
sion of the people—Clive’s powers disputed—His victor}’ over the 
Council—Investigations about presents and abuses—Civil servants 
reduced to obedience—Changes in tho government of MursliidAbAd— 
Cjive proceeds to Benares—Restoration of ShujA-u-Doula in Oudo 
Treaty with ShAh Alain and grunt of tho DfwAni—Remarks on this 
transaction. 

The settlement of the pecuniary arrangements with Mir 
Jiifir owing to the treaty being suspended during the 
nabob’s absence with the army, the Government ot 
Calcutta had for some time pressed his return to his 
capital. 

About July or August 1764 he set out on that 
journey, and soon after went to Calcutta for the sake of 
immediate intercourse with the British Government. 
The terms imposed on him by the treaty were severe, 
yet fresh demands were added which were not yielded 
without bitter complaints upon his part. 

It had been settled that all the expenses of the 
British troops were to be defrayed from his territorial 
cessions; but on the ground of the inefficient support 
given by his own troops in the late military operations, 
he was required to pay five lacs of rupees (50,000/.) a 
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month, as long as the war with Shuja-u-Poula should 
continue. Though this exaction was unjustifiable, it 
gave less disgust than two others which were more 
palpably extortionate. One was the donation promised 
in general terms to the navy, which was now fixed at 
twelve lacs and a half of rupees, although it was im¬ 
possible to convince the nabob that the body to whom 
it was granted had taken any part in his restoration ; 
the other was the excess in the amount of private losses 
during the disputes with Casim Ali, which he had been 
told would not exceed ten lacs, but which amounted 
to fifty-three lacs. 1 

Considering the circumstances in which these losses 
were incurred, a demand for compensation from C.Tsim 
Ali himself would have been unjust, but to throw the 
responsibility of his actions on his rival whom the 
English themselves had dethroned to make room for 
him, was so repugnant to reason as to be insulting no 
less than oppressive. 

These transactions being completed, and the re¬ 
quisite payments put in train, Mir Jdfir returned to 
Murshiddbdd, at which city he expired in the beginning 
of February 17G5, at the age of seventy-one. 

Mr. Vansittart had sailed for England before the 
death of Mir Jdfir, and the measures consequent on that 
event were left to Mr. Spencer, a Bombay civil servant, 
who had been appointed to succeed him. 

Miran, the eldest son of Mir Jdfir, had left a son, an 
infant, but by the rules of Mahometan law, ns inter¬ 
preted by the sect established in India, living sons 
stand nearer in succession than the representatives of 

1 Third Report p. 304, &c. ; Letter from the Select Committee to the 
Court of Directors ; Vcrelst, Appendix, p. 14 ; Third Report, p. 300 ; 
Ob/terralionA on VansilUirt's Narrative (Scmfton), p. 08. 
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their elder brothers deceased. The seeond of Mir Jafir’s 
sons was called Najum-u-Doula ; he was said to be 
illegitimate, but he had been associated in the govern¬ 
ment by his father for some months before his death, 
and he remained in quiet possession when that event 
took place. The Government of Calcutta acted right 
in determining to acknowledge him as nabob, but as 
the treaty with Mir Jafir did not extend to his heirs, 
they resolved to withhold their formal recognition until 
the conclusion of a new agreement. 2 

For the purpose of settling the terms, a deputa¬ 
tion was sent to Murshidabdd. Two of the deputies 
were members of the council, one of whom, Mr. John¬ 
stone, was at the head of the commission, and they 
were furnished with a treaty which the nabob was to 
sign.' 1 

This treaty confirmed the preceding one with Mir 
Jafir as far as it went, but introduced new clauses 
which entirely changed the relation between the two 
governments. 

By the first of these the nabob engaged to appoint 
a nail) or deputy for the management of all affairs 
under him ; to be guided in the selection or removal of 
that functionary by the advice of the Governor in 
Council; and in the first instance to appoint Mohammed 
Bczza Kluin, an officer who was favourably known to 
the English in his situation of governor of Dacca. 

By another article the nabob bound himself to make 
the election and removal of all the principal officers in 
the revenue department subject to the approbation of 
the Governor in Council. 

He further engaged to continue the payment of 
the five lacs promised by his father as long as the 

3 Third Report, pp. 305 307. * Third Report, Appendix, p. 381. 
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necessity for keeping the Company’s army at so high 
an establishment should continue, and he consented to 
maintain no troops himself, except for purposes of state 
and for the collection of the revenue. 

By an express article he confirmed to the English 
their exemption from duties in all parts of the country * 

The proposal of these terms was very ill received 
by Najum-u-Doula. He saw the essential part of his 
government transferred to a person nominated by the 
Company, and he at first, apprehended that the title 
would not long remain behind. After a fruitless resist¬ 
ance to this article, he strongly objected to the person 
selected for filling the new office, and insisted on the 
appointment of Nandcomdr, in whom alone he said he 
had confidence. 

On this point also he was overruled, and the treaty, 
which was brought from Calcutta ready signed by the 
council, received his signature on the very day of the 
arrival of the commissioners. 

Not long after, Nandcomar was sent a prisoner to 
Calcutta, in consequence of the discovery of proofs of 
his correspondence with Shuja-u-Doula during the war 
in Belidr. 4 5 

It was impossible for any settlement to have been 
less acceptable to the nabob, or for any commissioners 
to have more rigidly enforced the orders of their own 
government. Yet no sooner was the treaty concluded 
than presents were bestowed on all concerned with the 
same liberality which had marked the gratitude of Mir 
J&fir and Cdsim Ali, on their elevation to real power 
and importance. 


4 Treaties and Grants , p. 125. 

5 Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, Third 
Report, p. 305 et *eq. 
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Mr. Johnstone received two lacs and 37,000 rupees 
(about 30,000/.), and his brother, a gentleman not in the 
Company’s service, GO,000 rupees. The other commis¬ 
sioners received one lac and 12,000 rupees each. All 
this was in ready money. 

1 wo lacs of rupees were afterwards promised to 
the Governor and one lac to each of the three coun¬ 
cillors not on the commission, but only half of those 
sums were ever paid. 

Mohammed Rezza also made presents to the com¬ 
missioners on his own part—one lac and 50,000 
rupees to Mr. Johnstone, a lac to each of the other 
three commissioners, and 25,000 rupees to Mr. John¬ 
stone’s brother. These sums were given in bills, and 
owing to circumstances arising from the sudden change 
in the Government of Calcutta, were never realised. 

Smaller sums were also paid by the Sets to the 
commissioners 6 and to Mr. Johnstone’s brother. 

The offence of receiving presents had in this instance 
some peculiar aggravations. Mr. Johnstone, by whom 
the whole was conducted, had been a bitter opponent of 
Mr. Vansittart, and selected as his particular point of 
attack the acceptance of a pecuniary gratification by 
that gentleman from Casim Ali. Positive orders from 
the Court of Directors against receiving presents had 
been received at Calcutta (on January 24, 17G5), about 
a month before the appointment of the commission, but 
were not placed on the records of the council, though 
they seem to have been communicated to the members. 7 

After the arrival of Lord Clive, Najum-u-Doula 

,l Resolution of tlio Select Committee) in Bengal, quoted in tho Third 
Report, pp. 315, 310 ; likowiso in Appendices to that Roport tho evidence 
before the Committeo beginning, p. 307 ; and Mr. Johnstone’s Letter to the 
Proprietor*, from p. 12. 

7 Third Roport, pp. 315, 432; Mr. Johnstone’s Letter to the Proprietors. 
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addressed a letter to the new Government 8 complaining 
of the usage he had received from Mr. Johnstone and 
the commission, and stating that a large sum of public 
money had been expended by Mohammed Rezza for the 
attainment of his own objects. This led to an inquiry 
in the course of which Mohammed Rezza, the chief Set, 
and one Muti Ram, an officer of the nabob’s who had 
been employed as a channel of communication about 
the presents, were examined. 

By their account it appeared that none of the pay¬ 
ments were voluntary, and that they had been yielded 
after much altercation to the demands of Mr. Johnstone, 
who had at first required much larger sums. Mr. John¬ 
stone positively denied the truth of these allegations, 
and the other commissioners disclaimed all knowledge 
of them. 9 

Admitting the native evidence to be undeserving of 
credit, it is obvious that the nabob, who had received 
no favour from the commissioners, could only have 
made them presents to avert further injuries, and that 
the receivers could never have imagined that such contri¬ 
butions were the result of his free will. 

The history of these presents in Bengal shows the 
progress of abuse when once admitted. Mir Jiifir, 
placed on the masnad by the result of a successful war, 
gave a share of the spoil to the agents of the power to 
which he owed his elevation ; Casim Ali rewarded the 
zeal of those who effected a revolution in his favour, 
though the service was attended with neither difficulty 
nor danger ; Najum-u-Doula reluctantly gave way to 
the importunities of men who had just deprived him of 
his inheritance. 

8 Dated from June 1, 1705, Third Report, p. 400. 

* Tliird Report, where above referred to. 
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The nominal government of Najum-u-Doula had 
hardly been established when Lord Clive arrived in 
Calcutta. 


I his distinguished soldier had been received in 
England with the admiration due to the splendour of 
iiis success. A severe and painful illness, accompanied 
by fits of gloom and dejection, to which he had been 
subject in India also, entirely disqualified him for 


attention to business and deprived him of the power of 
profiting by the first impression in his favour. When 
his health was restored he showed, in the new scene 
on which he had entered, the same ambition which had 
urged him on in his previous career. He bought 
boroughs for his own disposal, stimulated and assisted 


his Indian friends in other elections, and took all 
means to obtain weight and influence in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham) had welcomed 
the intelligence of his victories in Bengal in one of 
those bursts of eloquence and enthusiasm which none 
but himself could attain. Lord Clive had improved the 
connection by a private letter to him containing a pro¬ 
posal for bringing India directly under the King’s 
Government, but soon after Clive became capable of 
taking part in business, Mr. Pitt retired from the 
Government (October 17(51), and Clive fora time voted 
with the opposition. He ultimately attached himself 
to Mr. Grenville, and retained the connection until the 
death of that minister. 

Although one of his principal objects in leaving 
India was to acquire the means of introducing his own 
plans into that country, yet his fear of provoking an 
attack on his title to his Jiigfr made him cautious in 


interfering with the affairs of the Company, or doing 
anything that might excite the jealousy of its leaders. 
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But when lie found his moderation did not prevent 
secret hostility on their part, he entered with vehemence 
on the opposite course, and threw himself into all the 
contests and factions of the India House. 

The administration of the Company’s affairs was in 
the hands of twenty-four Directors annually elected by 
the proprietors. It rested with them to regulate all poli¬ 
tical and commercial transactions, and the Governments 
of India were subject to their orders. But the supreme 
authority was retained by the proprietors assembled 
in general court. All permanent, and many occasional, 
points of importance required the sanction of that 
court, which had also the power to interfere at its 
pleasure in the current business of the Company, and 
which, besides a regular meeting in every year, could 
at any time be assembled by a call of the Court of 
Directors, or by a requisition signed by any nine of 
its own members. 

The Directors were generally persons connected 
with the Indian trade, or great moneyed men in the City. 
The proprietors were of the same classes, but the grow¬ 
ing prosperity and importance of the Company had 
induced several peers and other men of station to enrol 
themselves among its members, and persons who had 
served in India began also to be anxious to obtain votes. 
The possession of 500/. in the Company’s stock entitled 
a man to a vote in the Court of Proprietors, but 2,000/. 
was required as the qualification for a Director. 

The King’s Government had no avowed control 
over the Company, but the necessity for its assistance 
in naval and military co-operation, the power possessed 
by those who commanded a majority in Parliament, 
and the influence of the patronage of the Crown on 
individuals, gave great weight to the wishes of the 
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ministry when they happened to take an interest in the 
Company’s transactions. 

The Court of Directors was at this time under the 
guidance of Mr. Sullivan, who owed his ascendancy to 
his own abilities, strengthened by connections which 
he kept up with some of the members of the King’s 
Government. He seems to have been a man of general 
rectitude of purpose, but full of prejudices, partialities, 
and jealousies, such as accompany party spirit and love 
of power. He had a strong impression of the luxury, 
corruption, and insubordination of the Company’s 
servants in Bengal, anti never missed an opportunity of 
promoting members of the other Presidencies at their 
expense. While in India Clive had looked on him as a 
friend, and supported him with all his influence in the 
Court of Proprietors. After his return to England, 
they still kept up a great show of civility, but it is 
probable that Sullivan was alienated by the high tone 
assumed by Clive in Bengal, and by his want of defer¬ 
ence for the Court of Directors. Feelings excited by 
the superior brilliancy of his position on his return to 
England, and some fear of the ascendancy he might so 
easily acquire in the administration of the Company, 
had probably also their effect. From whatever motive, 
his proceedings were such as to raise the alarm of Clive 
and to induce him to use every effort to overturn his 
authority. The means he took were to strengthen the 
party of Mr. Hons, the head of the minority in the 
Court of Directors, and for this purpose he strained 
every nerve in preparing for the next election, and did 
not scruple even to come forward himself as a candidate 
on that occasion. To promote his end he made fictitious 
transfers of his stock in lots of 5001 . each, so as to 
create an additional number of voters in the Court of 
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Proprietors ; he expended 100,000/. in purchasing new- 
stock for this purpose, and he urged all his friends to 
adopt the same course to the extent of their ability. 
This practice had long been understood and was em¬ 
ployed by both parties, each exclaiming against the 
length to which it was carried by their opponents. 

The contest seems to have been decided by the 
influence of the ministry. In retaliation for Clive’s 
votes in Parliament, they threw their whole weight 
into the scale of his enemies. Mr. Sullivan and his 
friends were brought in by a triumphant majority, 
and Clive had the mortification of being defeated in 
a struggle in which perhaps it was scarcely consistent 
with his dignity to have engaged. 

It was not long before he felt the effects of the 
victory of his opponents, lie had now enjoyed his 
Jdglr for more than four years. It consisted (as will 
be recollected) of the quit-rent due to the nabob from 
the lands granted to the Company, and consequently 
had been paid during the whole period by the Com¬ 
pany’s own officers to Clive’s agents. Soon after his 
return to England he had been officially informed by 
Mr. Sullivan that the select committee of the Directors 
desired to confer with him regarding his Jdglr. Clive 
expressed his readiness to meet them, but the message 
in all probability was only designed to make him 
cautious in interfering with the views of the leading 
Directors, and as it seemed to produce that effect, it was 
not further mentioned for three years. At the end of 
that time the newly elected Directors, after a vague 
intimation to Clive of their doubts as to his title, sent 
orders to the Government of Bengal to withhold all 
payments, and to transfer the produce of the Jagir to 
the Company. 
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If they had at first disapproved of the grant, and 
ordered the restoration of the Jagir to the nabob, they 
would perhaps have done no more than their duty ; 
tlie appropriation of it to themselves, after so long an 
acquiescence in Clive’s title, was no more supported by 
law than justified by the motive. The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, whom they had them¬ 
selves consulted, gave their opinion against it. Clive 
instituted a suit in Chancery to set it aside, and warned 
the Government in Council that if they acted on the 
court’s orders his agents had instructions to prosecute 
them in the mayor’s court of Calcutta. 1 

Mir Jfifir also, then in his second reign, insisted that 
on the extinction of Clive’s right, the Jdgir ought to 
revert to him ; his claim was admitted by the local 
government, 2 and the proceeds in all probability con¬ 
tinued to be remitted to Clive. The pretexts of the 
Court of Directors were to the last degree frivolous. 
One was that the nabob could not give away this quit- 
rent without the consent of the Emperor, when lie had 
already granted to themselves the very lands on which 
the rent was due, and there could be no doubt that 
Clive would have substantiated his claim by law if a 
change in his relation to the Directors had not put n 
stop to the dispute. 

The revolutions in Bengal, the anarchy in the 
English council, the war with Cdsim Ali, the massacre 
of the Europeans, and the general misgovernment and 
disorder, had filled all England with amazement. Those 
interested in India were in consternation, and saw no 
means of averting the immediate loss of the province 
but an immediate change of counsels. 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clin, and the documonts thoro publisliod. 
i First Report, pp. 1G0 cl sty. 
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In this crisis all eyes were turned upon Clive. It 
was proposed at a General Court in the face of the Court 
of Directors, that Mr. Spencer’s appointment to Bengal 
should be reconsidered. This preparatory motion was 
lost, but after two more courts and some stormy 
debates, it was resolved that Lord Clive should be re¬ 
quested to undertake the offices of Governor and Com- 
niander-in-chief in Bengal. 

Clive in reply begged to be allowed to delay his 
final answer till after the approaching election of 
Directors, and on being pressed for a decision he 
answered he wished to see whether Mr. Sullivan was to 
be in the chair of the Court of Directors, for he could 
not, he said, make himself responsible for the affairs 
of India if he was liable to be thwarted at home by a 
chairman who was his declared and inveterate enemy. 
Mr. Sullivan made protestations of a disposition to give 
him the most cordial support, but Clive evaded answer¬ 
ing, and a few days after, the election took place. Mr. 
Sullivan was chosen a Director by a majority of one 
vote only, and at the subsequent nomination of a chair¬ 
man, the choice fell on Mr. Rous. 

There was no longer any hesitation about Clive’s 
appointment; an arrangement was made about his 
Jiigfr on his own terms. He was to hold it for ten 
years, or till his death if it happened within that 
period. 

There was more difficulty in settling his powers. 
He himself desired that in case of any difference with 
his court, lie should be allowed to act according to his 
own judgment and on his own responsibility. This was 
thought too great a power to be given ostensibly, but a 
compromise was come to, by which a committee con¬ 
sisting of Clive and four other members nominated by 
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him, were authorised, if they thought it necessary for 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity, to assume the 
whole powers of the Government, independent of the 
remaining eleven members of committee. The com¬ 
mittee consisted of Mr. Sumner, Colonel (now made 
Brigadier-General) Carnac, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Verelst. 
Carnac was Clive’s devoted friend ; Sykes had acted 
with him during the revolution in favour of Mir Jdfir; 
Verelst, whatever was his connection, was steady in his 
support; but Sumner soon hesitated to concur in Clive’s 
measures, and afterwards declared before the House of 
Commons that he had changed his mind on some of 
those in which he had concurred with him. 

There was a difficulty also in the appointment of 
Clive to be Commander-in-chief, as interfering with 
Lawrence, who was now Commander in all India; 
but Clive willingly agreed to be subordinate to his old 
general, provided he were left unfettered in all that 
concerned Bengal. 

The army of Bengal was at his suggestion divided 
into three brigades, each consisting of one European 
regiment, seven sepoy battalions, and a company of 
artillery, with a regular gradation of officers, from 
brigadier-general downwards ; and after these arrange¬ 
ments lie set out with a confident hope of accomplish¬ 
ing the arduous task which lie had undertaken. 8 

lie had declared that he should accept of no pecu¬ 
niary advantage from his appointment, and as the ques¬ 
tion of his Jiigir was settled on terms less favourable 
than lie would probably have obtained in a court of 
justice, he could have no motive for giving up the 
enjoyment of his wealth, for sacrificing his future quiet, 

1 Tho regiments and battalions wore about 700 strong, and tho wliolo 
army amounted to moro than 17,000 men. 
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and risking liis health and fame, but the desire of pre¬ 
serving a country which he had so much contributed to 
acquire, and that innate wish to encounter difficulties 
and dangers which often gives the impulse to the 
greatest actions. He knew the opposition he was to 
meet with and the resentments he must provoke, and lie 
could scarcely have failed to foresee the obloquy and 
misrepresentation which would be joined in the clamour 
against him ; but he was animated with feelings of 
confidence in himself and duty towards the public, 
and was content to bear general odium and unpopu¬ 
larity for a time as the price of solid and permanent 
reputation. 

His voyage was unusually tedious. lie sailed in 
June 17155, and did not reach Madras until April 176f>. 
Hearing on his arrival of the prosperous state of the 
Company’s affairs, lie wrote secretly to England to 
purchase a large amount of the Company’s stock ; 
a traffic unworthy of his station, but which has been 
unjustly represented as an abuse of his official intel¬ 
ligence. 

To judge of Clive’s conduct during his second 
administration, it is necessary to know the state in which 
he found his Government. The power of the Governor 
was entirely annihilated ; even in his intercourse with 
native princes he only appeared as the oigan of the 
council. The oligarchy who had assumed his functions 
were swayed by party politics more than by any enlarged 
views of the general welfare ; they thought the interests 
of the service at least as important as those of the state, 
and each member was further influenced by regard for 
his personal concerns. All traded, and many of them 
were chiefs of subordinate factories, where each exercised 
the whole powers of the government without control. 
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chap. Few ventured to complain against a councillor, when it 
—— 'VOS from his colleagues alone that they could solicit 
redress . 4 

I'he vacancies made by men retiring with fortunes, 
and by the massacre of so many of the upper ranks, 
had raised the junior servants to high stations, and 
those younger still, who traded with borrowed money 
or shared the profits of wealthy natives to whom they 
lent their names and privileges, looked forward to speedy 
retirement, and were indifferent to their rise or estima¬ 
tion in their profession. They lived in habits of per¬ 
fect equality with their seniors, and any censure or 
interference from an official superior would have been 
looked on as a proceeding improper among gentlemen. 
^ oung and old vied with each other in luxury and 
prolusion, and these importunate vices increased their 
ravenous appetite for gain. 

1 he insubordinate behaviour of some of the prin¬ 
cipal commanders in the army has been noticed in the 
preceding narrative; their example, and the weakness 
produced by dissensions among the ruling authorities, 
relaxed the discipline of the officers, and encouraged 
the mutinous spirit which had so often broken into 
violence among the troops. 

A system ot waste and spoliation ran through all 
departments ; no man executed a public work or other 
service for the Company without adding largely to his 
own fortune ; the assessment and collection of the re¬ 
venue, the appointment of native functionaries, and the 
protection of men already in power, afforded also abun¬ 
dant sources of emolument.® 

4 Third Report, p. 442. ^ 

Clive s lottcr to tho Court of Directors, Third Report, p. 301 ; 
otters of tho Select Committee, Third Report; and Appendices to 
Verolst. 
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J lie condition of the people under such a govern¬ 
ment requires no description, but of all their evils, those 
brought on them by private trade were the most general 
and most insupportable. The gnmashtas still kept up 
their oppressions, and a number of Europeans not in the 
service everywhere exercised nearly the same authority 
as the Company s servants. '1 heir nation was a suf¬ 
ficient ground for assuming authority, and many wore 
besides employed as agents to members of council and 
others who protected them against every complaint.® 

There were doubtless in all classes in India honour¬ 
able exceptions to the general corruption, but they were 
too few to stem the current of abuse, and nothing less 
than the strong mind and firm hand of Clive, supported 
as it was by so great a reputation, could have prevented 
the ruin which must have followed such a dissolution of 
society. Lord Clive, accompanied by Mr. Sumner and Mays, 
Mr. Sykes, reached Calcutta on May 3, 17fi5. Mr. A,D ‘ 1766, 
A erelst did not arrive from his former station at Dacca 
until the end ol the month, and General Carnae remained 
with the army in the field. As soon as Clive had as¬ 
sumed the government he brought forward the new ar¬ 
rangement for the army, which was passed in general 
council. Two days after, the select committee being of Mays, 
opinion that it was necessary for them to exercise the A l> 1 ‘ c ’- 
powers conditionally conferred on them, produced their 
commission to the council, and desired that it might be 
communicated to all the public officers. To this Mr. 
Lcyccster objected, on the ground that, as peace and 
tranquillity were already restored, the extraordinary 
powers granted for the restoration of them were virtu¬ 
ally annulled. Lord Clive an severed that any member 
of the board was at liberty to record his objection, but 

6 Third Report, p. 430. 
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that the committee alone could judge regarding the 
exerci.se of the discretion extended to it. Mr. John¬ 
stone, generally bold enough in opposition, made further 
attempts to obstruct the proceedings of the select com¬ 
mittee, but when asked by Clive whether he dared to 
dispute their authority, he protested that he had no such 
intention; and the dead silence which followed, with the 
pale faces of the councillors, showed that all open re¬ 
sistance was at an end.' The committee was opened by 
a letter from Clive, to which they replied by an address 
promising unanimity and support. At a subsequent 
period they resolved that all intercourse with the native 
authorities should be conducted by Clive, who should 
from time to time communicate his correspondence to 
the committee. 

The first official act of the committee was to enforce 
the order regarding presents. Covenants engaging to 
accept of none without the permission of the Court of 
Directors were signed by the councillors, and afterwards 
l)y all the other members of the Company’s service. 8 At 

' Clivo’s letter in Malcolm's Life of Clive, ii. 321-334. 

Gonoml Canmc did not himself sign the covenant, though ho 
enforced the signature on his ofticcrs. Ho afterwards gave as his reason 
that the covenants were dated so far hack as to give thorn a retrospective 
clFoct, and ho admitted that before ho know of them ho had received 
8,(MX)/, from Balwant Sing on restoring him to his forfeited zomindary 
of Benares. After ho know of the covenants ho received an oiler of 
20,000/. from Shah Alain, but this ho reported provious to acceptance, 
according to tho covenant. From the many marks of attention tho King 
had received from Canmc, there can bo little doubt tho present was given 
with good will, and, as Clive was always disposed to favour him, ho 
strongly recommended to tho Court of Directors to confirm tho donation. 
It must bo allowed in oxtenuation of tho laxity of tho Europeans in 
their acceptance of presents, that, as far as appears by tho published cases, 
they never received money except from porsons whom they woro disposed 
to support on other grounds, and that, except in tho caso of Mr. John¬ 
stone's commission, there was no appearance of compulsion in tho liberality 
of tho natives. 
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the f me meeting the committee ordered all Europeans 
not in the Company’s service to be sent to Calcutta, but 
on application they allowed some to remain for a limited 
period to enable them to wind up their affairs. 

Towards the end of May the nabob came to Cal¬ 
cutta, and on June 1 presented his complaint which 
led to the investigation about presents. This inquiry 
was prosecuted with strictness and commented on with 
asperity, but the decision was left to the Court of 
Directors. Other inquiries were set on foot into al¬ 
leged abuses and embezzlements carried on by two of 
the councillors (Mr. Johnstone and Mr. Gray), at their 
respective factories. 1 he accused gentlemen in minutes 
in council denied some of the charges and endeavoured 
to explain away others, but they laid most stress on 
the arbitrary and irregular method in which the inquiry 
had been conducted. Clive had placed some of the ac¬ 
complices of the accused parties under a military guard, 
and against this proceeding the same men who but a 
year before had sent detachments to bring the nabob’s 
officers in chains to Calcutta now exclaimed, and evinced 
a jealousy of military power and a zeal for the liberty of 
the subject, not exceeded by that shown during the pro¬ 
ceedings against Mr. Wilkes by their contemporaries in 
England. Their minutes were written in the least 
guarded terms, and were full of reproaches to Clive 
for the inordinate wealth lie had amassed through some 
of the very channels against which he now expressed 
such indignation. 

The discussions of the council were at least as 
intemperate as those in the time of Mr. Vansittart, but 
the result was different. Mr. Johnstone and Air. Gray 
resigned the service while their conduct was under 
consideration, protesting against the partiality of the 

v v 2 
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tribunal. Mr. Burdett, another councillor, was sus¬ 
pended for disrespect to the Governor in the course of 
his individual duty, and ultimately resigned the service ; 
and Mr. Leyccster, who headed the opposition, and con¬ 
tinued to resist to the utmost the select committee, was 
expelled on the ground of his having misrepresented 
in public a conversation at the council board, which, 
according to his oath, he ought never to have divulged 
at all. 

The civil servants were thus reduced to obedience, 
but they retained a deep resentment for the loss of 
their profits and consequence, and this was increased 
some months later by Clive’s bringing four civil 
servants from Madras to lill the council of Calcutta, 
alleging as his reason the youth of the oldest Bengal 
servants and the school of corruption in which they 
had been brought up. llis censures lost nothing by 
the language in which they were conveyed. His 
minutes and letters are written with uncommon force 
and a good deal of exaggeration. Offences are always 
described in the harshest terms, and the offences never 
mentioned but with scorn and indignation. With all 
this are mixed applauses of his own conduct and asser¬ 
tions of his own disinterestedness, which made his 
reflections on others more invidious at that moment, 
and which offend the reader even at this distance of 
time. 9 

During these reforms in the Company’s service, 
Clive made an important change in the form of the 
nabob’s government. 1 The great powers vested in 

0 This spocies of egotism is not to bo imputed as a peculiarity to 
Clivo. Eminent men of that age indulged in protestations of honour and 
integrity which the most questionable adventurer of tho presont day 
would bo aslmmod to employ. 

1 Third Report, pp. 440 and 421. 
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Mohammed Rezza were now as suspicious to the Eng¬ 
lish as they had always been to the nabob ; and the 
remedy they had recourse to was to associate three 
persons in the exercise of them. Rai Diilab and the 
two heads of the banking firm of Jaggat Set were the 
new members of the commission, which was to act en¬ 
tirely under the direction of the Governor and Council, 
without any interference on the part of the nabob. 

Having brought the affairs of the province to this 
point, Clive turned his attention to those connected 
with Shuja-u-Doula and Shah Alain. Both princes 
had thrown themselves unconditionally on the gene¬ 
rosity of the British Government, and were now await¬ 
ing its decision on their fate. 

The settlement of the depending questions was 
thought sufficiently important to require the presence 
of Clive, and the committee invested him, in conjunc¬ 
tion with General Carnac, with full powers to examine 
them in such manner as he might think expedient: at 
the same time they stated to him in a letter, which he 
probably drew up himself, the points to which they 
wished to direct his attention. 2 He left Calcutta on 
June 25, reached Benares about the beginning of 
August, and immediately entered on his regotiations. 

The adjustment with Shuja-u-Doula was easy. On 
a payment of 500,000/., he was restored to all his 
dominions except the districts of C6ra and Allalidbdd, 
which were ceded to the King. No restraint was 
imposed on his independence, and a defensive alliance 
was agreed on between him and the Company, he pay¬ 
ing the expenses of the Company’s troops whenever he 
should require them. 8 

,J Letter dated June 21, 1705, Third Report, Appendix, p. 422. 

3 Treaty, dated August 10, 1705, Third Report, Appendix, p. 440. 
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The agreement entered into with the King was by 
no means so simple a matter. Shall Alain had pre¬ 
viously. on the nabob’s own application, granted the 
usual patent, appointing Nujam-u-Doula Subahdar or 
Nazim of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. 4 He now fixed 
the amount of revenue for which he was required to 
account at twenty-six lacs, or 2(10,000/., and, on con¬ 
dition of their becoming responsible for the payment 
of this sum, he appointed the Company to be perpetual 
lhwan of the same provinces, lie likewise confirmed 
the Company’s title to its possessions in different parts 
ol India. In addition to their guarantee of the tribute 
of Bengal, the Company transferred the districts of 
Cora and Allalmbsid, yielding 28,000/. a year, to the 
King. 6 


There arc few transactions in our Indian history 
more difficult to explain than this treaty. On the one 
hand the practical good sense of Clive, not apt to be 
influenced by theories, or alarmed by imaginary dangers, 
makes us hesitate to suppose that so great a sacrifice 
could be made without an adequate motive, while on 
the other, the state of opinion in India at the time, the 
course of previous events, and the result of subsequent 
experience, leaves us without any ground for conjectur¬ 
ing what that motive may have been. The nullity of 
the King’s influence as well ns power has repeatedly ap¬ 
peared in the preceding narrative, and nowhere more 
conspicuously than in the war which led to the agree¬ 
ment in which a viceroy bearing the royal commission 
was expelled by the British, and the Vizir of the Empire, 
together with the Emperor in person, were defeated in 


* Third Report, p. 305. 

Tho firmans and other papers, Third Report, p. 447, ifcc. Tho 
value of the cessions is stated by Clive, Third Report, p. 446. 
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attempting to restore him, without its exciting the 
smallest feeling in any part of India. Though the 
native princes generally provided themselves with com¬ 
missions from the King, it was at a moderate price ; and 
it is possible that all the money he ever received on this 
account from every part of India did not amount to one 
year’s produce of this tribute, the only tribute ever paid 
to him during a nominal reign of half a century. 

If the King’s grant had been of any value, the office 
granted was of none. The duty of the 1Hwan, according 
to Clive’s own definition,® was ‘ to collect all the revenues, 
and after defraying the expenses of the army and allow¬ 
ing a sufficient fund for the support of the Nizamat, 7 to 
remit the remainder to Delhi ; ’ lie had no right to in¬ 
terfere with the other departments of the government, el¬ 
even to limit the Governor’s expenses in the military or 
other branches of his administration. In practice he 
was completely overshadowed by the power of the Nazim, 
and among so many revolutions, I cannot find another 
instance where his office was made a pretext for usurpa¬ 


tion. It is true the Company were themselves in pos¬ 
session of the Nizamat ; but so they were of this Diwani 
which was held under their authority by Ibii Dulab. 
What was to be gained by the present grant was a legal 
title; and that was not conferred. 'I he treaties with 
the nabob, from which the Company held their power, 
were nowhere confirmed, nor was the right of such an 
officer to make treaties anywhere recognised. 

In the King’s firmans the lands assigned by the 
nabob for the payment of the Company s troops are 


« Letter of tl.o Select Committee to the Court of Directors dated 
September 30, 17«5, in the Appendix to VerdsC* View of the English 

Oortrnment of Bengal, p- 8. . 

7 Vicerovalty in the offlciiil documents of this and the preceding 

period. Subnl.d«.r8 are called Ndzima, and their government N ir&mal. 
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granted as a tree gilt lrom himself, without any reference 
to the former condition which that grant supersedes; 8 
the employment of the troops is mentioned, but only 
incidentally, and without any notice of the foot in <r on 
which they stand or ol the duration of their service. 9 

1 he grant indeed, if it had any efficiency, would have 
been highly dangerous to the Company. If the King 
could appoint the Ih'wan, he could also appoint the 
Nazim ; and the officer so appointed would be under no 
obligation to attend to the unconfirmed engagements of 
his predecessors. He could dismiss the English troops, 
increase or diminish the expenses of the Ni/.amat, and 
leave a surplus or a deficit in the revenue as suited his 
views. 

Nor was the danger limited to the admission of theo- 
ret ical principles. The possession of an independent terri¬ 
tory and ot Allahabad, one of the best fortified towns in 
India and the capital of one of the former Subahs, gave 
additional weight to any influence which Alain might 
possess over the provinces under the protection of the 
Company, and put it in his power, when it suited his own 
views, to introduce into the heart of those provinces the 
most dangerous rival that could be raised up against 
the English. This in fact he afterwards did by ceding 
the territory to the Mamttns. It was owing to his in¬ 
evitable insignificance alone, which ought to have pre¬ 
vented these sacrifices, that he failed to become through 
their operation a formidable neighbour to the power from 
which he received them. 

A sufficient motive for this arrangement might have 
been to obtain a release from a former one entered on by 
Mr. Spencer’s government, by which the English were 

Firman No. 03, Appendix to the Third Report, p. 4*19. 

Firman No. 91, Appondix to tho Third Report, p. 447. 
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bound to put Shall Alain in possession of all Shuja- 
u-Doula’s dominions, 1 but this engagement is not ad¬ 
verted to by any of the parties in the present negotia¬ 
tion, and Clive rests all his concessions on the return he 
obtained in the Diwani and the King’s confirmation of 
the Company’s possessions. 2 

Neither the former engagement nor the present con¬ 
cessions are noticed in the instructions from the select 
committee, who seem to have been fully aware of the 
Kin«r’s real situation." 


1 Treaties ami Grants , p. 122, Appendix to Verelst’s View, p. 103. 

2 The following Ls an extract from the letter of the Select Committee 

above quoted from tho Appendix to Verelst, p. 0. 4 By establishing the 

power of the Great Mogul, we have likewise established his rights, and 
his Majesty, from principles of gratitude, of equity, and of policy, has 
thought proper to bestow this important employment on the Company, 
the nature of which is the collecting all the revenues, and after defraying 
tho expenses of tho army and allowing a suflicient fund for the supj>ort 
of the Nizamat, to remit the remainder to Delhi, or wherever the King 
shall reside or direct. But as the King has been graciously pleased to 
bestow on tho Company for ever such surplus as shall arise from tho 
revenue, upon certain stipulations and agreements expressed in tho 
Sunnud, wo have settled with tho nabob, with his own free will and con- 
sont, that tho sum of lifty-three Lacs (530,000/.) shall be annually paid to 
him, for tho support of his dignity and all contingent expenses, ex¬ 
clusive of tho charge of maintaining tho army, which is to bo defrayed 
out of the revenues ceded to the Company by this royal grant of tho 
Dew'diny.* Every word of which settlement with tho nabob is rendered 
invalid by tho recognition of his subordination to the King. 

3 After adverting to tho grant of the Dfwdni as of tho utmost impor¬ 
tance, though formerly rejected when offered at too high a price, 
they say : * Times are since altered. IIis whole hopes of protection and 
subsistence rest on us. It cannot, therefore, bo supposed ho will prove 
obstinate in denying a request of little consequence to him in tho present 
circumstances, but advantageous to us, his greatest benefactors, and, wo 
may say, his only friends . 9 Clive often changed his opinion about Shdh 
Alain, of whose real condition he know very little. In his evidence 
beforo Parliament in 1773, ho gives a vague notion of his wealth and 
power, but fails entirely when cross-examined as to particulars. (Third 
Report, p. 324.) General Camac, on the same occasion, pronounces 
4 that Shdh Alara was natty to all intents and purjtoses the Great Mogul, 
as much as any of his predecessors. Colonel Dow, who made tho history 
of India his study, who was long stationed with Slidli A lam, was his 
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Clive had no doubt approved of those instructions, 
if he did not himself draw them up, and it was not long 
before he recommended the same opinions. In a letter 
from him to General Carnac and the select committee, 
dated within less than a year from this time, lie says of 
the Emperor, ‘ provided he withdraw himself from our 
protection, it is no great matter what refuge he seeks.’ 4 

Soon after the settlement with Shah Alain,® a new 
agreement was entered into with the Nabob of Bengal, 
by which he relinquished all interference with his pro¬ 
vinces on condition of an annual payment by the Com¬ 
pany of 5,38G,131 rupees, upwards of 54,000/. 

On (he Grant of the Dlwdni. 

[Mr. Elpiiinstone’s history closes with the account of 
a transaction that has been regarded as an epoch in the 
history of British India. Up to this time the territorial 
possessions of the Company w r cre limited to the lands 
in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, ceded by Jdtir 
Ali in 1757, and the provinces of Bard wan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, ceded by Cdsim Ali to meet the 
charges of the troops maintained by the Company for 
the support of the authority of the Ndzim. These 
cessions were confirmed by the new engagement, and 
an additional proviso was introduced as follows:— 

‘ That as our troops will be more to be depended 
upon than any the nabob can have, and less expensive 
to him, he need therefore entertain none but such as 

personal friend and an enthusiast for his cause, represents his wholo life 
as ono of poverty and neglect, and expressly says that the monoy and 
territory ho received from the British was all ho possessed to support tho 
dignity of the Imperial houso of Toiinur.’ (Ilistonj of Hindustan, ii. 

360.) 

4 Letter dated July 14, 1700, quoted in Butt’s Considerations, ii. 445. 

September 30, 1705. Treaties ami Grants, p. 149. 
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sire requisite for the support of the civil officers of his 
government, and the business of the collections of the 
different districts.’ 

From this time the whole authority in these pro¬ 
vinces passed into the hands of the servants of the 
Company, and the Nazim became a dependent and 
pensioner of the British Government in Calcutta. 
The revolution was complete without calling in the 
authority of the titular sovereign of Delhi, or binding 
ourselves to the payment of a subsidy to a sovereign 
who might at any time revoke the grant under the 
pressure of other powers. This is a question which 
is forcibly put at the close of the preceding narrative, 
and the dangers to which we exposed ourselves received 
illustration from subsequent events. 

When Lord Clive was afterwards questioned about 
this transaction by the Committee of Secrecy of the 
House of Commons, his replies were evasive. It was 
put to him pointedly, ‘ whether in his opinion the grant 
of the Dewanee was really a grant from a prince, or 
whether it was an instrument executed as a piece of 
form which he thought it expedient to take from 
political motives.’ Clive referred the Committee in 
reply to the public records for his reports at the time, 
and when further pressed as to the position of Shah 
Alam, he said he had a few thousands of troops under 
his command, and was in occupation of Allahdhad, 
and many princes of the country made him large pre¬ 
sents/’ Clive might have avowed openly that the grant 
conveyed no real authority, for the claimant of the throne 
of Delhi was a wanderer, but that he was regarded with 
superstitious respect by the people of Hindostnn, and 
that the transaction was justifiable on the grounds of 

" Third Report of the Committco of Secrecy, p. 324. 
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expediency in the then state of India; but lie had 
committed himself by his despatches, in which the 
announcement was conveyed in pompous language as 
to the importance of the grant. In a despatch from the 
Council at Fort William dated September 30, 1765, 
which appears in the third report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, and which is usually quoted as an exposition 
of his views, there is much confusion between the effect 
of the grant by Shall Alain and the treaty with the 
nabob. 

‘ By the acquisition of the DiwAni,’ he said, ‘your 
possessions and influence arc rendered permanent and 
secure, since no future nawnb will have power or riches 
suflicicnt to attempt your overthrow, by means either 
of force or corruption. All revolutions must henceforth 
be at an end, as there will be no fund for secret services, 
for donations or for restitutions. . . . 

4 'flic experience of years has convinced us that a 
division of power is impossible without generating 
discontent and hazarding the whole. All must belong 

u O 

either to the Company or to the Nabob, and we leave 
you to judge which alternative is the most desirable 
and the most expedient in the present circumstances of 
affairs. As to ourselves, we know of no system we 
could adopt that could less affect the Nabob's dignity 
and at the same time secure the Company against 
the fatal effects of future revolution than this of the 

The subject is pursued in a despatch of the following 
January:— 4 The more we reflect on the situation of your 
affairs, the stronger appear the reasons for accepting the 
Dewauy of these provinces, by which alone we could 
establish a power suflicient to perpetuate the possessions 
we hold and the influence we enjoy. While the Nawab 
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acted in quality of collector for the Mogul, the means 
of supporting our military establishment depended upon 
his pleasure, fn the most critical situation, while we 
stood balancing on the extreme border of destruction, his 
stipulated payments were slow and deficient, his revenues 
withheld by disaffected rajahs and turbulent zemindars, 
who despised the weakness of his government, or they 
were squandered in profusion and dissipated in cor¬ 
ruption.’ 

It must he obvious that all these advantages arose 
from the new engagements with the Nabob, and have 
little hearing on the cession from the Mogul. The 
expediency of fortifying our position by such a grant 
had, however, been long before Clive’s mind, and formed 
an essential part of the plan he laid before the elder 
Pitt for acquiring the sovereignty of Bengal. In his 
letter to that statesman he proposed to obtain the 
Mogul’s sunnud (or grant) in confirmation of their 
possession of the province under an agreement to pay 
the amount of tribute demandable, which he estimated 
at fifty lacs annually, or one-fifth of the revenues. 
This was double the amount which was afterwards 
agreed upon, and half that which was payable when the 
power of the Mogul was at its height. 7 

This letter was addressed to Pitt during Clive’s first 
government of the settlement in Bengal. When he 
returned to India in 17fifi, he was met by tidings of our 
military success, and daring views of conquest passed 
before his eyes. These were unfolded in a private letter 
to the Chairman of the Court of Directors on his arrival 
at Madras. ‘ We have at last arrived at that actual 
period which I have long foreseen, T mean that.period 
which renders it necessary for us to determine whether 

7 Life of Clive , ii. 110. 
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we can or shall take the whole to ourselves. Jaffier Alv 

* 

Khan is dead, and his natural son is a minor, but I 
know not whether he is yet declared successor. Suja- 
addowla is beat from his dominion, we are in possession 
of it, and it is scarcely hyperbole to say, to-morrow the 
whole Mogul Empire is in our power.’ 

'flic times were favourable for the rise of a new con¬ 
queror. By the battle of Pdniput, fought in January 
1761, the power of the Marattas was shattered, but such 
was the jealousy among the Mahometan princes that 
Ahmed Shah, the Diirani prince, was unable to follow 
up his victory, and retreated to his own dominions 
beyond the Indus. Three years later the Mogul 
princes of Hindostan were defeated at the battle of 
Baxar, and the English became the first power in 
Northern India, and the whole Empire seemed within 
our grasp. 

A march to Delhi had already found much favour 
in the army, and was recommended to the Court of 
Directors in a letter of March 11, 1762, signed by Eyre 
Coote, Carnac, and three members of the Council who 
had dissented from the policy which had placed Cdsini 
Ali on the throne of Murshidabad. Referring to an 
application they had received from the King for aid, they 
contended that the British force was equal to the enter¬ 
prise, and as there was no European army to fear, and 
they might be expected to be joined by the Vizir of 
Oude and other powers, they would probably advance to 
the gates of Delhi, and the letter winds up by sub¬ 
mitting ‘ whether so glorious an opportunity of aggran¬ 
dising the Company in Hindostan should not be em¬ 
braced.' 8 

From these views Clive very strongly dissented, and 

* First Report of the Committoo of Secrecy, 1772, p. 257. 
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his prudent resolutions were confirmed by the reports 
which met him on his arrival in Calcutta as to the 
state of the public service, and especially of the army. 
These are painted in his early letters in strong colours. 
In a letter of September 30, 1765, he describes the 
general corruption as extending to the writers, ensigns, 
and free merchants, the bands of discipline completely 
shattered and daily promoting the ruin of the army, 
the soldiers in the late campaign ‘seizing without con¬ 
trol the whole booty money and plunder on the capture 
of a city.’ This, he added, took place at Benares. Re¬ 
ferring to the recent mutiny, he observes that ‘had it 
not been for the vigour of Munro your possessions in 
India might have been destitute of a man to support 
them.’ 

Commenting on the recent peace he observes, ‘ This 
event has disappointed the expectation of many who 
thought of nothing but a march with the King to Delhi. 
My resolution, however, was and will always be to con¬ 
iine our assistance, our conquests, our possessions, to 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; to go further is in my 
opinion so extravagantly absurd no Governor-General, 
no Council, in these times can ever adopt it unless the 
whole system of the Company’s interest be first entirely 
remodelled.’ 

He defends the recent arrangement with Shujd-n- 
Doula on the policy of not extending the Company’s 
possessions rather than on any sanguine hope of attach¬ 
ing the prince to our interests. ‘ The policy of 
aggression would,’ he adds, ‘ require an addition to their 
force, and they must be prepared for the risk of losing 
the control over them,’ while the attempt to administer 
the government at such a distance from the Presidency 
must lead to new abuses, laying the foundation of new 
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Avars, in wliicli the natives must have finally triumphed 
from our inability to sustain the weight of our own 
ambition . 9 

Clive’s letters of this date, both public and private, 
are full of allusions to the luxury and debauchery which 
pervaded all branches of the service, civil and military. 1 
It would be difficult otherwise to understand why the 
cession of the DiwAni was not followed up by the 
assumption of the direct administration of the civil 
government, as it already existed in the province of 
Hard wan. 

Other considerations passed through his mind, of 
which it is not easy to recognise the force at the present 
day. In a letter addressed to the Court of Directors 
shortly before bis departure, he lays stress on the 
jealousy which would be shown by foreign states if we 
‘ threw off the mask ’ and did ‘ any act, by an exertion 
of the English power, which could equally he done 
by the Nawab at our instance.’ ‘Foreign nations,’he 
added, ‘ would immediately take umbrage, and com¬ 
plaints preferred to the British Court might he attended 
with very embarrassing circumstances;’ and he adds in 
illustration the difficulties that might arise with regard 
to duties long paid by French, Dutch, or Danes under 
grants from former nawabs. Whatever weight may 
attach lo these arguments, they fall far short of those 
which are founded on the state of the army nnd the 
public service generally. 

In these latter views the Directors evidently con¬ 
curred. They, too, distrusted their own servants, and 
this distrust was founded not only on the abuses of 
private trade and the corruption arising from their 

p Third Report of tho Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 391. 

1 Lift of Clive, ii. 331, 335, 373, 379. 
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political relations with the Nawab, but on the expe¬ 
rience of the administration of the provinces already 
under British rule. In signifying their approval of the 
plans adopted for the execution of the office of Diwiin, 
they wrote : ‘ The experience we have already had in 
the province of Bardwan convinces us how unfit an 
Englishman is to conduct the collection of the revenues 
and to follow the subtle native through all his arts to 
conceal the real value of his country and to perplex 
and elude the payments. We therefore entirely approve 
of your preserving the ancient form of government in 
the upholding the dignity of the Subah.’- 

This subject is pursued at greater length in the same 
letter, an extract from which is given in the ‘ Life of 
Clive,’ ii. 357, in which some of the acts of peculation 
by their servants are referred to. 

I have quoted these passages from Clive’s letters 
and despatches because his moderation on this impor¬ 
tant occasion has been a theme of reproach from some 
writers on Indian history who hold that it was only 
necessary for him to have stretched forth his hand and 
grasped the dominion of Hlndostan. The pacific views 
which have prevailed at intervals between periods of 
war and conquest have, according to such politicians, 
only served as foils to the energy and successes of their 
warlike successors. The policy of Clive in maintaining 
a double government in Bengal was, in this view, a 
sham, and doomed to be reversed in a very few years, 
and his forbearance in not pressing on after the vic¬ 
tories in Behar was weakness. 

It may be contended on the other hand that our 
Empire has grown to its present height because its 
progress was slow. Breathing times of peace were 

J Marly ltccord* of British India , p. &J8. 
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required to consolidate our acquisitions, and train the 
civil service to the government of races differing in 
language, religion, and blood from their conquerors, and 
to bring our army to the standard of our ever-increasing 
territory. 

The moderation with which we have acted after 
great successes has also had a great moral effect, and 
prepared the way for extensions which have gone 
beyond the dreams of the most zealous advocates of 
what is called a strong and forward policy. That of , 
( live may be vindicated by its success. The weakest 
point was the engagement with Shrill Alam, but in 
justice to Clive it should be considered that this 
prince had some inconvenient claims on the revenues of 
Bengal, which had never been repudiated by the Niizim, 
and had been paid in recent times, and that there was 
a prospect of his cause being taken up by any military 
power that might arise in the confusion of the times. 

There was nothing extravagant in the supposition 

that with such assistance as he received from the 

English he might to some extent restore the fortunes 

ol his house, and oppose the power of the Marattas, 

which was the only formidable one at the time. Shrill 
/ * 

Alam was a feeble prince, and within a very few years 
alter his treaty with the English ho succumbed to the 
reviving power ot the Marattas, and ceded to them the 
provinces we had assigned to him, and this transaction 
was made the ground for the refusal of the tribute we 
had engaged to pay. 

I hough the attempt to prop up the fallen power of 
the Mogul dynasty at Delhi proved a failure, the engage¬ 
ment with the Nawitb Vizir was the most durable of the 
alliances the British Government formed in India, with 
the exception of that with the Nizam of Hciderabad, and 
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it stood us in good stead in all the contests in which 
we were engaged till the close of the century. During 
that period Hindostan was occasionally threatened l>y 
the Afghans, and a struggle of some importance took 
place in 1772, in which the Marattas, the Rohillas, 
and the ruler of Oudc took a part, and durin«- which 
the English acted as auxiliaries to the latter. The affairs 
in the north of India gave us so little occasion for 
anxiety that Hastings was enabled to send Cootc to 
Madras to meet the crisis occasioned by the invasion 
of Hcider ATi, and send Goddard with a Bengal detach¬ 
ment to traverse central India and support the Presidency 
of Bombay. In fact, from the time of Clive to that 
of Wellesley, all our great wars were in the Deekan, 
and Ilindostan enjoyed comparative tranquillity, and 
this was mainly due to the settlement of Clive. 

I he arrangements made for the civil government of 
Bengal were not of the same durable character. The 
change which was introduced in the actual administration 
was slight. I he institution of the double government is 
described by Clive in a letter of April 20 of the follow¬ 
ing year. * Yesterday we held a Puneah, 3 agreeable to 
the custom of the country and to those ideas which we 
entertain of the Company’s honour and interest.- His 
Excellency the Nabob sat in quality of Nazim, and the 
Bight Honourable the President took his place as col¬ 
lector of revenues for his Majesty.’ From this time the 
functions of Nazim as well as Diwan were ostensibly ex¬ 
ercised by the British Government ; the latter by virtue 

‘ This term is still in use in the Bengal provinces for the day on which 
the income for tho ensuing year is settled. It is applied to an annual 
meeting of the direct revenue payers at tho oflico of the chief collector, 
or of tho cultivating tenants at tho court of tho zemindar, to determine 
the amount of tho assessment. (See II. Wilsons Glossary of Judicial aud 
Retenue Terms.) 
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of the grant from the Emperor, the former through the 
influence it commanded over the naib or deputy of the 
Nazim. The Nawab himself having become virtually 
a pensioner of the state, the native administration 
was controlled by the Resident at the Nawab’s court 
at Murshidabad and by the chief British authority at 
Eatna, the active management in the latter case being 
placed in a former servant of the Nazim. 

I he condition of the country under the civil and 
criminal administration of the native government, and 
the modification it underwent under English influence 
during the confused period which preceded the direct 
administration of the country, is dearly described in 
the seventh report of the Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons of 1773. The great rajas or zemindars 
held courts of criminal jurisdiction, entitled Foujdaree, a 
term that has come down to later times. The Fouj- 
dar, as the name implies, held a military command, and 
the term exemplifies the union of military authority and 
repression of crime. In capital cases the sentence was 
not carried out until it was reported to Murshiddbdd. 4 
I he most frequent penalty was a fine, and this was the 
perquisite of the zemindar, a system that led to great 
abuses. The zemindar also held a court of civil juris¬ 
diction, from which he also drew a perquisite, under the 
name o ( c/tout or fourth part of the value of the subject 
°l litigation. It is said that this court was not much 
resorted to, and disputes were largely settled by arbitra- 


1 Third Report on tlio Condition of the E. I. C. 1773. 

I his term (lit. ono-fourth) with which wo are familiar ns connected 
with Mamtta exactions, appears to have boon applied in Hindustan to 
other cases than that mentioned in tlio text, such as the fourth part of 
tlio pay of hired servants, or of foes levied by tho head officer of a 
ernu f as his perquisite. (See Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and llercnue 
Terms.) 
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tion. The jurisdiction was summary, as there was no 
judicial register or record, and the proceedings are said 
to have been marked by abuse and oppression. 

At the seat of government the Nazim presided in all 
capital cases, and the Diwan had cognisance of all cases 
relating to titles to land, a jurisdiction that grew out of 
his revenue administration ; and his naibs. or deputies, 
throughout the country exercised a similar authority 
over the property of the country. This system, it is 
added, afforded no security to property or person ; the 
despotic principles of the government rendered them 
instruments of power rather than of justice. Accord- 
ingly, the English Company or their servants, when 
they had a demand against a person dependent or 
connected with them in the course of commerce, took 
the law into their own hands, the general practice being 
to lay hold of his person by their own authority, and 
this right sometimes was exercised even when the debtor 
did not fall under that description; but this was an 
abuse, though generally overlooked by the government. 
J he French and Dutch exercised the same privilege of 
seizing the debtor, and when the President and Council 
of Calcutta stepped forward to put an end to this abuse 
and prohibited the practice, the French in very strong 
terms remonstrated against the order as a violation of 
rights they had always exercised, and this dispute re¬ 
mained unsettled at the time of the House of Commons’ 
report. 8 

This rude and rough system of administration pre¬ 
vailed during Mir Jrifirs government, and English 
influence gradually extended during that of his suc¬ 
cessor, Cdsim Ali, in proportion as they spread over the 
country for purposes of trade. Under the third rcvolu- 
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tion, which restored Mir Jalir, the administration of 
justice was openly controlled by servants of the Com¬ 
pany whose situation gave them an opportunity of 
interference. To such an extent was this carried, that 
it is stated on the evidence of Mr. Keir, one of the 
witnesses examined by the Committee of 1773, that 
alter the complete establishment of British power, the 
Banians, or a "cuts of the English, wherever they resided, 
entirely governed the tribunals of judicature, and even 
sat as judges in the courts. 

After the grant of the Diwani some feeble attempts 
were made to establish a more regular administration, 
and new courts were established under native judges, 
both at Murshidabad and in the provinces. Their 
jurisdiction was limited, and we arc not informed what 
results followed the experiment. The abuses became 
so rife that the Government in Calcutta were before long 
compelled to take a step towards the direct administra¬ 
tion of the civil government by the appointment of 
English ofliccrs under the title of supervisors. They 
exercised an authority over the natives employed in the 
collection of the revenues, and they were instructed to 
report fully on the condition of the country, the nature 
and amount of the revenues, and the administration of 
justice. 7 

The reports which they gave in furnished the first in¬ 
formation we possess regarding the internal administra¬ 
tion of the province, and led to further inquiries before 
Parliament. But it was not until seven years after the 
cession of the Diwani that the Government felt equal to 
undertake the reform of these abuses, when instructions 
were conveyed to the President and Council at Fort 
William ‘ to stand forth as Diwiin, and by the agency 

• Ujlobrooko’s Supplemmt to the Beiujal Regulation*, j>. 174. 
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of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the 
entire care and management of the revenue. 

It is characteristic of the times, that while the 
authorities at home were so careful of securing a control 
over the finances, the criminal jurisdiction remained in 
native hands. A board of revenue was created, consist¬ 
ing of the president and members of the council, and 
the treasury was removed from Murshiddbad to Cal¬ 
cutta. The supervisors became collectors, and with them 
were associated native officers styled Di'w.ins. Courts 
were established in each collectorship, one by the name 
of the Diwani, a civil court, and the other the Fouj- 
daree, a criminal court. Over the former the collector 
presided in his quality of King’s Diwan. In thecriminal 

court the eauzv and mooftec of the district sat to 

* 

expound the Mahometan law. Superior courts were 
established at the chief scat of government called the 
Dewancc Sudder Adawlut,and Nizamut Sudder Adawlut, 
names which long survived when the reason of their 
institution passed away. 8 Courts under similar titles 
were extended to the ceded and conquered provinces in 
the North-West in 1803, where the authority of the 
Nazims and Diwans of the Emperor had long ceased. 

From the date of this regulation the control of the 
public servants of the Company over the revenues was 
complete, hut the administration of the criminal law 
remained for the most part in native hands. The col¬ 
lectors were directed to superintend the proceedings, and 
to see that in trials the necessary witnesses were sum¬ 
moned and examined, and that due weight was allowed 
to their testimony, and that the decrees passed were fair 
and impartial. 8 
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8 Colobrooke’s Supplement, p. 1. 

9 This is the deecription of their duties in the preamble of (ho 
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These instructions remained a dead letter, for the 
revenue duties were too absorbing to enable the collectors 
to superintend the administration of justice in great 
populous districts. 1 he magistrates were natives, under 
the title ot I'oujdars, and their jurisdiction was con¬ 
tinued till 1781, when it was transferred to the English 
civil judges of each district. 

I he crying evil of the time was dacoity, or gang 
robbery, which assumed more gigantic proportions in 
Bengal than in other provinces to which British rule 
extended, and attracted a large share of the attention of 
the Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs which 
sat in 1812. 1 here is an interesting paper on the 

subject by Warren Hastings, written in 1773, and re¬ 
corded in the minutes of council in August of that year. 
1 he offenders against whom his remarks were directed 
were a race of outlaws, chiefly on the frontier, living 
from father to son in a state of warfare against society, 
plundering and burning villages and murdering the in¬ 
habitants. 'I be first judicial regulations of 1772 directed 


against them the severest penalties—capital punish¬ 
ment, fines on the villages to which the} - belonged, and 
further provided that the family of a criminal should 
become the slaves of the state, and be disposed of for the 
general benefit and convenience of the people according 
to the discretion of the Government. This provision 
Hastings strongly recommended to be strictly enforced, 
anticipating a considerable fund from the sale of those 
slaves to meet the current expenses of the criminal juris¬ 
diction of the state. 1 

I he principal object of the memorandum is to meet 


Regulations of 1700, winch gives a history of the changes in tlio criminal 
jurisdiction up to that date. Soo also Colebrooko’s Supplement, p. 1. 
Colohrooke’s Supplement, p. 114. 
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the defects in the criminal law of the Mahometans 
which continued to guide the practice of the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction. 2 So cautious were the Govern¬ 
ment in introducing innovations, that its terms and 
technicalities continued long to prevail, and in the 
times to which I refer were strictly applied. Under 
this law crimes were regarded as private rather than 
public wrongs. I he nearest relative was invested with 
rights which belonged to the Arabs in the time of 
Mahomet. No capital punishment could he enforced 
without the consent of the nearest relation. Distinctions 
were drawn between murders perpetrated with an instru¬ 
ment formed for shedding blood, or by other means, and 
other frivolous distinctions were made which operated 
in favour of the criminal. Hastings, while pressing for 
a modification of these rules, admitted that popular 
opinion was averse to change, and that it would ‘ be 
dangerous, both to our characters and fortunes, to move 
a step beyond the plain and beaten path.’ 

In the following year, 1771, the subject of dacoity 
again engaged the attention of the Government, and a 
plan for the establishment of Foujdars was proposed by 
Warren Hastings, in which new and extraordinary 
powers were conferred on these officers. The abroga¬ 
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3 Its principles wero recognised, subject to certain modifications, in 
the Bengal Regulations of 17SX), under which magisterial duties were 
transferred from the Foujdar or native magistrate to the English civil 
judge, and which form a code of criminal procedure. It is there 
enacted ‘ that the doctrine of Vusef and Mohamcd in respect of trials 
of murder he the genoral rule for the officers of the court to write the 
futwas or law opinions applicable to the circumstances, and that the 
distinctions made by Abu Iluncefah as to the mode of commission of 
murder be no longer attended to 9 (Colebrooke’s Supplement, p. 154). 
Rules of Mahometan criminal law became latterly matters of mere 
technicality, but bo long did the forms prevail that instruction in its 
principles formed at one time part of the course of lectures delivered at 
the East India College of Ilaileybury. 
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tion of the authority of the zemindars, owing to the 
introduction of the farming of the revenues, had thrown 
the country into confusion, and the new courts of justice 
were unequal to cope with the disorders that pre¬ 
vailed. ‘I am sorry,’ Hastings wrote, ‘ to enumerate 
amongst the causes of tlie increase of robbers, the regu¬ 
larity and precision which have been introduced in our 
courts of justice.’ The dread of the dacoits, he added, 
deterred the common people from coming forward, and 
the rule which required two witnesses in every capital 
case afforded an assurance of impunity of crime. 

Hence, he adds, ‘ among those who have been con¬ 
victed of robbery I do not recollect an instance in the 
proceedings on their trial in which their guilt has been 
proved by evidence, but by their own confession only.’ 
As the chiefs of these banditti were well-known public 
characters, the authorised practice of the former Govern¬ 
ment had been to ascertain the identity of the men, and 
to condemn them without any further process. To this 
summary process the Governor-General proposed to 
revert as the only mode of restoring the country to 
securit y and order, adding, ‘ A rigid observation of the 
letter of the law is a blessing in a well-regulated state, 
but in a government loose as that of Bengal is, and must 
be for years to come, an extraordinary and exemplary 
coercion must be employed to eradicate those evils 
which the law cannot reach.’ 8 

Such were some of the difficulties that beset the path 
of British administrators in applying European prin¬ 
ciples and European agency to the government of the 
first great province that came under British rule. The 
cession of the Dfwdni was originally only a scheme of 
fiscal administration. It became one of civil govern- 

3 Colobooko’a Supplement, p. 121, 122. 
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ment. The changes were gradual and cautious, and left 

O O 7 

behind, in the forms of the administration, traces of their 
origin. 

Their history belongs to that of the government of 
Warren Hastings and his successors —Ed.] 
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Renewal of the war between France ami England—Expedition sent to 
the East under tho Comte do Lally—Previous career of the general— 
It is preceded by part of the force under M. de Soupire—Its inaction 
Lally’s precipitate march to Fort St. David—The siege and capture 
of that place—Lally complains of want of sup)>ort from the council of 
Pondicherry—Expedition of plunder against Tanjoro—Its failure— 
Naval engagement —Struggles of Bussy at AurungdbAd—Ho is recalled 
by Lally—Forde'sexpedition to the Northern Circars—Defeats Conflans 
— Preparation for the siege of Madras—Advanco of tho French and 
occupation of tho Black Town—Siege of Fort St. George—Its relief by 
tho tleet and the retreat of the French—Colonel Forde’s operations in 
the north—Siege and assault of Masulipatam—English allianco with 
tho Nizdm—First mutiny in tho French army—Return of tho French 
tleet to the const and its departure—Second mutiny—French overtures 
to Salabat Jilng English reinforcements—Siege of Vandewash—Its 
capture by the English—Battle of Vandewash—Lilly retreats to 
Pondicherry—Fall of tho French forts—Allianco with Heidor Ali 
—The Mysoreans assist in throwing supplies into Pondicherry— 
Major Smith’s invasion of Mysore and attack on Caroor— Defection of 
Iloidor Ali—English reinforcements—Siege of Pondicherry—Contests 
at the bound hedge—Blockade of Pondicherry—Expulsion of tho 
native inhabitants of the fort—The storm and loss of English ships — 
The surrender—Violent proceedings against Lally—Demolition of tho 
works—Fall of tho other French garrisons and close of tho war— 
C barges against Lilly in Franco—His long imprisonment and trial— 
Iniquitous sentence and execution—Remarks on tho history of tho 
I ranch settlements in tho East—Renewal of the struggle between tho 
French and English in tho Deckan in 1780—Its final close. 

c »ap. ^ ii ilk British arms were advancing to dominion in 

-Bengal, events took place in the Deckan which led the 

way to a corresponding extension of British authority in 
the south, to which it is necessary now to advert before 
this history is brought to a close. 

^ hen the expedition under the command of Clive 
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was despatched for the recovery of Calcutta, the British 
force in the Carnatic was reduced so low that it was 
scarcely equal to the task of maintaining the authority 
°f their ally Mohammed Ali. The French, on the other 
hand, weakened their force in that quarter by sending 
troops to the assistance of Bussy, and the operations on 
either side were limited to inconsiderable enterprises. 
'1 he lull was not of long duration. War between the 
two powers broke out in Europe in May 173(5, and the 
French Government came early to a decision to strike a 
decisive blow at the English possessions in the East. 
Orders were despatched to Pondicherry to refrain from 
any operation of importance in anticipation of the 
arrival of the armament. 

was selected for the com¬ 
mand of the expedition, was the son of an Irish refugee, 
Sir Gerard Lally, a native of Galway, who settled in 
France after the devolution of 1G88, and commanded the 
Irish regiment of Dillon. The young Lally received 
his commission when he was only eight years of a'»e, 
and did duty in the trenches at Barcelona while still 
only twelve. Destined from early years for a military 
career, he pursued his studies with ardour, and rose 
rapidly to distinction as an accomplished soldier and an 
ardent adherent of the house of Stewart. In this double 
capacity he visited the United Kingdom in 1730 to 
report on the facilities which its coasts afforded for a 
descent. His talents and enterprise hastened his ad¬ 
vancement, and he was sent by Cardinal Fleury on a 
diplomatic mission to St. Petersburg, and prepared two 
reports on the statistics of the Empire, and its former 
relations with France. In 17-12 lie took a part in (he 
war in Flanders with his regiment, of which lie was 
now major. Here he acquired such reputation that an 
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Irish regiment was formed which bore his name, and of 
which lie took the command. This newly raised corps, 
with its gallant commander, bore a conspicuous part in 
the battle of Fontenoy, where he received from the King 
on the field of battle the promotion to the rank of briga¬ 
dier. In the following month Prince Charles Edward 
landed in Scotland, and the impetuous Lally was in¬ 
stantly at hand with a plan for a descent in support of 
the enterprise. The project was taken up by the French 
Government, and an army was gathered on the coast of 
Picardy of which Lally was appointed marechal-gendral 
des logis (quartermaster-general). Lally, remarks 
Voltaire, was the soul of the enterprise, but when it was 
postponed lie joined the prince with a small detachment 
of Irish, and was present at the battle of Falkirk, after 
which he went through some romantic adventures in his 
escape from the United Kingdom. lie then served with 
the army in Flanders till the peace of 1748, but when 
war with England broke out anew in 17”>5 he was sent for 
to Versailles, and was ready again with plans for a descent 
on England, and an attack on the British possessions in 
India or in America. D’Argcnson, the Minister of War, 
at. first destined him for the first of these enterprises, and 
lie took the command of a force in Picardy, and opened 
a correspondence with the Jacobites, but when the plan 
was dropped he was appointed to the command of the 
expedition to India at the urgent solicitation of the 
secret, committee of the East India Company. With 
brilliant talents were joined great failings that were well 
known to his friends. D’Argenson is reported to have 
warned the deputation that waited on him, that with his 
fiery activity were joined qualities that would render 
him an impracticable colleague and cause dissension 
and even civil war iu their walls while war was at their 
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gates. The deputation replied that they required a chap. 
man of that stamp to cope with the abuses that pre- XI 
vailed in their settlements, and so Lally was appointed 
to the command, and invested with full powers as 
Lieutenant-General, commissary of the King, syndic of 
the Company, and with a general commission extend¬ 
ing to all the French settlements in the East Indies. 

A brilliant staff, comprising some of the most illustrious 
names in France, was appointed to accompany him. 1 

A fatality attached to the expedition from the begin¬ 
ning. Ihc fleet, on leaving Brest, encountered such 
bad weather that some of the vessels were obliged to 
return to refit. In the meantime sinister accounts 
reached the French Government of the state of things 
in Canada, and some of the ships and two battalions 
were withdrawn for the defence of the French posses¬ 
sions in America. When at length the fleet sailed, it 
carried with it a malignant fever that carried off several 
hundreds of the seamen and troops, and after delays at 
Bio dc Janeiro and again at the Isle of France, it reached 
the coast of Coromandel in April 1758, nearly a twelve- 
month from its departure, and nineteen months from the 
time when the expedition was resolved upon. French 
ascendancy in the Carnatic had been already secured by 
the arrival of part of the intended armament, comprising 
the regiment of Lorraine under M. de Soupirc, and r .. 
some artillery. This accession of force consisted of up¬ 
wards of 1,000 men, and the occasion seemed favourable 
for striking an immediate blow at the English possessions, 
weakened by the absence of a large portion of their troops 
and of their whole fleet in Bengal. Lally, in his defence 


1 Tlio chief authority for these details is an article in the Biographic 
UniccrstlU, said by Sisinondi (Histoirc dc* Fran^ai*, xxix., 304) to be 
written by Lally Tollendal, the son of the general. 
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of liis conduct during this campaign, bitterly complains 
of the inaction of Ills countrymen at tin's juncture ; but 
the charge does not rest heavily on De Soupire. When 
that officer took the command of the troops on the 
coast he seems to have been impressed with the duty of 
acting with vigour, and summoned a mixed council of 
the civil, naval, and military authorities, to which he 
submitted a proposal to invest Fort St. David . 2 He 
was cautioned in his instructions not to engage in any 
distant enterprise. Hut the English settlement, from its 
proximity to Pondicherry, presented itself as the first of 
the English possessions for attack. The commander of 
the French fleet, however, refused his co-operation, and 
the project was dropped. Throughout this campaign the 
naval commanders of the French were cautious to excess, 
and on the present occasion the admiral was daunted by 
the information that reached him that the English fleet 
was soon to return to the coast. It seems that when 
the French squadron with the force under Do Soupire 
first made its appearance, it was mistaken for the English 
fleet whose arrival was expected, with reinforcements, 
and the council of Fort St. David sent off a boat with a 
letter to the English admiral, urging him to cruise off 
Ceylon to intercept the French until he should be joined 
by the Bengal ships, which he was informed were 
expected in September, and on their junction it was 
suggested a heavy blow might be struck at the French 
possessions. When the agent who had charge of the 
message discovered his error, he endeavoured to conceal 
the letter between two planks, but in vain. The boat 
was seized and the letter was discovered. Had the act 
of the council of Fort St. David been a ru^e de guerre it 
could not have been more successful. M. Bouvet, the 

u Ormo, ii. 235. 
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French admiral, after landing the troops at Pondicherry, 

announced his intention of returning to the Isle of Hour- _ 

hon, without even landing the heavy guns and ammuni¬ 
tion intended for the settlement, and left the coast 

Deprived of tiie co-operation of the navy, it remained 
only for M. de Soupire to engage in some enterprises of 
smaller importance. Eight forts in the heart of the 
Carnatic were reduced, and their possessions added to 
the revenues of the French. Only one of these, Chit- 
tapet, offered any protracted defence, and the French 
troops, after these successes, retired to Pondicherry to 
await the arrival of the armament under Lally. 

Great alarm was now felt at Madras, and this was 
not removed by the tidings of the battle of Plassy 
which reached the Presidency on October 1C, of the a . d . 1757. 
same year, for though they received some treasure, and 
their credit was established by the acquisition of the rich 
province and wealth of Bengal, there was no promise of 
the return of the troops to meet the coming danger. 

So much was the authority of the British shaken by 
the events of the past year and the prospect of the 
approaching superiority of the French, that even the 
most insignificant chief who held under the nabob or 
the Company, began to question or insult their power. 3 
'fhc only effort that was made to meet the coinin'' 
danger was by the navy, Admiral Pococke returned 
from Bengal at the close of 1757 with a squadron, after 
an absence of seventeen months, and was joined by four 
ships of the line from Bombay. They were in number 
inferior to the French fleet, but were prepared for their 
reception on their arrival in the following April. AY hen a . d . 1758. 
the expeditionary force under Lally reached the coast an 
indecisive engagement followed, in which the French 

8 Omio, ii. 2!)0.. 
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chap, suffered a severe loss in men, but the English were so 
crippled in their hulls and rigging that they could offer 
no impediment to the landing of the troops, which was 
hurried on with the impetuosity of Lally’s character, 
before the engagement he had proceeded to Pondicherry 
to proclaim his commission, and on the same day, by 
his order, 1,000 men and as many sepoys were on their 
march for Fort St. David, commanded by the Count 
d’Estaing, who landed with him. 

They advanced without provisions, were led astray 
by their guides, and the following morning they found 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the English fort, 
and so pressed with hunger that they broke into 
adjacent houses to obtain food. Though the garrison 
was aware of their presence no advantage was taken of 
the confusion, and by the following day De Soupire 
arrived with more troops, some battering guns, and a 
seasonable supply of provisions. 

'flic works of Fort St. David had been planned with 
great care. They consisted of a parallelogram with four 
bastions, each mounting twelve guns. The outworks 
consisted of a hormvork to the north mounting thirty- 
four guns, and two large ravelins to the west and east. 
The body of the place measured only 300 feet by 110, 
and within this confined space was crowded a garrison 
of 1,000 natives, 610 Europeans [of whom 286 were 
effective], and 250 seamen. This fortress had long been 
a thorn in the side of the settlement at Pondicherry, from 
which it was only fifteen miles distant, and Daily was in¬ 
structed, when he left France, to make it the first object 
of his attack. 

To the south of Fort St. David, and across the river 
Tripopnlorc, lay the town of Cuddalore, enclosed by a 
rampart and small bastions, but open to the sea. It 
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had a slender garrison of three companies of sepoys, 
thirty Europeans, and some lascars. This was the first 
object of M. Lally’s attack. I he commandant was 
embarrassed by the charge of 150 French prisoners, and 
agreed to capitulate on terms if the breaching batteries 
were ready to open within three days. Lally now 
turned to the more important fortress. The French 
fleet, which had been driven to the north during the en¬ 
gagement, took six days to work its way to Pondicherry, 
where they landed their troops. These were hurried on 
to Port St. David, and the heavy guns were landed at 
the mouth of the river Pamir, to the north, only a mile 
from the fort. The reduction of the fortress could not be 
effected without a regular siege and many materials of 
war. To collect the requisite number of coolies, who 
are alone accustomed to carry burdens, required time. 
Pally, impatient of any delay, insisted on the indis¬ 
criminate pressure of the native inhabitants of Pondi¬ 
cherry without distinction of age or caste, a step that 
caused the utmost alarm, and the flight of many of the 
inhabitants. This led to strong remonstrances from 
M. de Lcyrit. the governor of Pondicherry, and his coun¬ 
cil, who still retained their functions, and this was fol¬ 
lowed by an angry retort and charges of want of zeal for 


the public service. 1 Such was the commencement of this 
great undertaking. The personal altercation among the 
authorities was only the prelude to more violent charges 
and recriminations, which, more than any other cause, 
contributed to the ruin of their affairs in the Deekan. 

The siege of Fort St. David lasted from May 14, 
when the engineers began to erect their first battery, till 
June 1, when the garrison capitulated. The defence 
was not vigorous. Batteries were erected against the 


4 Ormo, ii, 305. Recuoil dcs lettres par Messrs, do Lcyrit ct do Lally, p. 0. 
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principal bastions without any interruption, unchecked 
by the fire of the place, and another battery was raised 
to the west which enfiladed the north front. The 
garrison were from the first daunted by the impetuosity 
of the enemy’s attack, and when, by .lime 1, the works 
were advanced to the foot of the glacis opposite the 
north-east bastion, the batteries of the fort which 
defended this front were either dismounted or with¬ 
drawn. Their ammunition was now nearly exhausted, 
and despairing of relief from the British squadron, 
which they looked for very anxiously, the com¬ 
mandant, Major Polier, and the governor, Mr. Wynch, 
held a council of war, and yielded up the fortress, the 
garrison becoming prisoners of war. 

'Phe surrender was severely commented upon. Clive, 
who was keenly watching the progress of the great 
expedition, broke out in his letters to the Governor 
of Madias in strong denunciation against all who had 
signed the capitulation of a strong fortress till a breach 
was made and the garrison had sustained an assault, 6 

’* Sec Life of Clive, ii. 33, 30. 4 1 cannot express to you my indigna¬ 

tion and concern at the infamous surrender of St. David. Had there 
been no powder left but for the musketry, there was no cxcuso for giving 
up the place till a breach was made, tho covered way stormed, and tho 
ditch filled. ... I wish for the honour and welfare of our nation that 
a court-martial would make tho severest examples of tho guilty in theso 
cases.’ To Ormo ho wrote in similar terms. Since this was in typo I 
have read a notice of tho siego of Fort St. David in ono of tho sorics of 
papers which havo lately appeared entitled Some of the India Office 
Records, in which it is said that after the surrender 4 a court of inquiry 
was appointed, and it was established that tho fortifications wore not in 
a state capable of withstanding the French forco.’ There is no montion 
of these proceedings in Ormo’s narrative, which I havo followed in tho 
text, and it is certain that his opinion as to tho feobleness of tho defence 
pointed in tho opposite direction, for he supports his views by tho opinion 
of the assailants. ‘The French officers,* he says, *on contemplating tho 
works, wore surprised at tho facility of their conquest, not having lost 
twenty men by tho tiro of tho place, though inoro by sickness and by 
strokes of tho sun in tho trenches/ (ii. 313.) 
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Lally had certainly good reason to congratulate himself 
on his first success. On the fall of Fort St. David he 
despatched a force to Devi-Cotah, which lay some miles 
to the south, at the mouth of the Coleroon, and the 
governor evacuated the place on their approach. The 
army then returned to Pondicherry, where they made a 
triumphal entry, and a grand Tc Dcum was chanted in 
celebration of the victory. 

Lally now turned to Madras. Much anxiety was 
felt in the English settlement at the progress of the 
French, and it was fully expected that Fort St. George 
would be besieged as soon as the English squadron 
was obliged by the monsoon to leave the coast. In 
their alarm they turned to Calcutta, but Clive, whose 
mind was fully occupied with the politics of Mur- 
shidabad, hesitated to weaken his force in Bengal 
by detaching any considerable force to the coast of 
Coromandel. Troops were known to be on the way 
from England, and it was assumed that the authorities 
at Madras would detain them for their own relief. 
Clive, however, decided on an expedition which might 
act as a diversion to the great enterprise on which 
the French were bent. Overtures had been received 
from the Baja Anundcraz, in the Northern Circars, for 
assistance in resisting the French power on the coast, and 
a small force was sent under Colonel Fordo, whose opera¬ 
tions acquired importance as the campaign proceeded. 0 

The field seemed now open for the attack on Madras. 
The English in their alarm had withdrawn some of 
the garrisons from the outlying forts to protect the 
Presidency, and the defences of the place were still im¬ 
perfect. But an insuperable obstacle was placed to any 
considerable movement on the part of the French by the 
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9 See ante, 337 ; seo also Orme, ii. 3G3. 
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announcement of M. de Leyrit that Pondicherry was 
unable to furnish either money or means of transport, 
and the Count d’Aclie, who commanded the French 
squadron, declared it was impossible for him to support 
the march of the French troops. 

It is certain that the French were crippled through¬ 
out the campaign by the want of funds. The country 
from which they drew their resources had been wasted by 
the continuous struggle of the past seven years. Their 
possessions in the Dcckan originally consisted of a terri¬ 
tory of a limited amount in the neighbourhood of Pon¬ 
dicherry, Carical, and Masulipatam, ceded to them by the 
Subahdar ; but the same grant conferred on M. Dupleix 
a superiority over the nabob and a virtual command 
over all the country occupied by the French forces. 
Their authority had been rudely shaken by the war 
which closed in 1751, and they would not have retained 
their hold over the country had it not been for the pos¬ 
session of the numerous forts which rise abruptly from 
the plain. This part of the Carnatic consists of some 
rich districts, mixed with sandy tracts of several miles 
in extent covered with stubborn thickets, and occupied 
by poligars or chiefs. In such a country no revenue 
could be gathered except in presence of an army; the 
most important of these forts were in French hands, 
but the garrisons had been largely withdrawn to pre¬ 
pare for the struggle on the coast. The means of 
supporting this force were wanting. Lally, how¬ 
ever, was strongly prepossessed with the belief that 
all his difficulties had their origin in the corruption 
that prevailed among the authorities of Pondicherry. 
He was specially enjoined by the Council of India 
before he left France to reform the numberless abuses 
which prevailed in the settlement, and to check the 
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prodigality and disorder which had wasted the re¬ 
venues. Lally had talents and enterprise for any under¬ 
taking of which the plan and means were provided 
by the Government he served, hut he had neither the 
capacity nor the patience to unravel the accounts of the 
local government, nor, indeed, did the French Govern¬ 
ment offer him any aid in conducting such an inquiry. 
The armament with its brilliant staff was expected to 
carry all before it, and the country itself to supply the 
means of carrying on the war. The temper in which 
he met the difficulties he encountered on his arrival is 
illustrated by a letter which he addressed to De Leyrit, 
the governor of Pondicherry, from the trenches before 
Fort St. David. After complaints of the lethargy and 
indifference he had experienced on his arrival, he 
proceeds : ‘ This letter will be a secret between you 
and me if you furnish me with the means of con¬ 
ducting my enterprise. I left you 100,000 livres of 
my own money to assist in providing the funds which 
it requires. I did not find on my arrival a hundred 
sous in your chest and in that of your council. You 
have all refused me the support of your credit. I hold 
you, however, more indebted to the Company than I 
am . . . If you persist in leaving me in want of every¬ 
thing, and obliged to contend with the general discontent, 
not only will I inform the King and the Company of 
the zeal which their servants display for their service, but 
1 will take effective measures not to depend during 
the short stay I desire to make in the country on the 
party spirit and personal motives with which I see that 
every member appears occupied, to the risk of the total 
ruin of the Company.’ 7 

7 Mt moire pour k Comte Jc Lallij. Piless jiutijualives, No. 9. Tho cor¬ 
respondence which passed between Lally and his contemporaries, and 
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\ oltaire might well say in quoting this letter that it 
was not calculated to bring him friends nor money, it 
»vas a declaration of war against those with whom he had 
every motive to act in harmony, and was very feebly 
followed up, for on his return to Pondicherry lie took 

which is appended to the Mbnoires subsequently prepared in his vindi¬ 
cation, are a valuable commentary on the narrative of Ormo ; but neither 
the letters nor the documents prepared for publication would of them¬ 
selves afford the materials for a narrative of the war, as the more im¬ 
portant events are obscured by angry comments on incidents of secondary 
importance. The letters of Hussy, though sometimes bitter in tone, 
are generally dignified, and show an intimate knowledge of the politics 
of Southern India, and of the motives by which the different states were 
actuated. Those of Lally seem to explain ‘the true causes of the loss of 
the Indies,' and confirm the accounts of the man conveyed to us by con¬ 
temporaries. That by D’Argonson, which lias been referred to above, is by 
a friendly hand, but it points to the one great defect which made him an 
impracticable colleague. ‘ C’est du feu quo son activity. II no transigo 
pas sur la discipline, a en honour tout ce qui no marcho pas droit, so depito 
contro tout ce qui no va pas vite, no tait rien do co qu’il sent et l'oxpriino 
en tenues qui no s’oublient pas/ The following is the picture which was 
presented to Hussy soon after his arrival in India, and before they were 
estranged. It is said to be by tho pen of one of the principal officers of 
the army. ‘ Vous allez voir, Monsieur, riiomme le plus extraordinaire 
qui suit jamais venu aux Indcs. Vous etes trop bon patrioto pour ne pas 
lui passer ses fougues, ses ecarts et ses disparates; il vous en fern h clmquo 
instant. Vous Iprouvercz aussi ses emportements, surtout lorsqu’il s’agira 
de redresser ses idles, souvent do travers. Je vous conjure au nom 
do la nation et pour le bion public de ne point vous decouragor. Jo vous 
previous do son grand foible, c’est quo, ne syach&nt rien faire par lui- 
memc, il vent avoir l’air do tout faire et de no recovoir d’avis de personne. 
Vous aurez aussi bcnucoup do peine h le fixer; car en traitant los affaires 
les plus slriouses et lea plus pressles, il s’amuse d’uno bagatelle, d’uno 
historiette et rien ne so finit. Il faut encore vous prevonir qu’il croit fitro 
implnltrablo et qu’il syait trls-mnuvuis gn$ h ceux qui lo dovinont. Jo 
finis ce tableau par vous dire quo e’est rhommo lo plus avaricious do 
1’ Europe, et qu’il s’imogino etro ossoz fin pour en imposer h toute la terro 
sur ce point.’ (Mtmoirc pour le Sicur de B\us\j y Lettrcs, p. 21.) 

I subjoin anothor picture by an English oflicor after tho fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry. 1 Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us. Notwithstanding his 
fallen condition ho is now as proud and haughty as ever. A great shnro 
of wit, sonso, and martial abilities, obscured by a savage ferocity and an 
undistinguished contempt for every person that moves in a sphero below 
that of a gcnoral, characterises this odd compound of a man.’ ( Memoirs 
°f Count Lully , p. 354.) 
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counsel with the authorities against whom he launched 
this attack, and at their instance embarked on an 
expedition of plunder against Tanjore. 

The Maratta prince of that state, when besieged by 
Chanda Siilieb, aided by the French, in 1751, had given 
a bond of 5,000,000 rupees to that prince in compo¬ 
sition for his arrears of tribute, and this bond came 
into the possession of the Government of Pondicherry. 
To quicken the apprehension of the raja, threats were 
held out of supporting the pretensions of another 
member of the family, who had fallen into their hands 
when they took Fort St. David. On the invasion of the 
country by the English in 1749 they took up the cause 
of a claimant to the throne, and the reigning raja on sur¬ 
rendering Devi-Cotah, stipulated that they should prevent 


this pretender from offering him further molestation. 
The English could not enforce this article against the 
claimant who retired from the scene, but they detained 


his uncle who was in their camp and was the leader of 
the party. Him they confined at Fort St. David, and 
when the place fell, Gatica, which was the name of this 
prince, was brought forward and treated with great 
ceremony at Pondicherry, in order to excite the fears of 


the rdja. 

On the arrival of the army within six miles of 
Tanjore, some fruitless negotiations ensued. The nija 
volunteered some payments of limited amount, which 
he afterwards offered to increase, but the tone of menace 
that Daily assumed rendered negotiation useless, and 
decided the former to defend himself to extremity. The 


siege, therefore, was commenced in form. After five 
days’ firing the batteries had produced a breach of only 
six feet wide, but the ammunition was almost wholly 
exhausted, and there remained only provisions for two 
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A. i» I 7 . r » 8 . 


days in the camp. The anxieties of the French were 
increased by the want of intelligence from the fleet. 
Advices were received that another engagement between 
the squadrons had taken place, after which Cdrical, on 
which the French army depended for their supplies, 
was threatened by the English fleet. A council of war 
was now held, and two only of the ten officers present 
advised an assault. Retreat was now resolved on, the 
guns were spiked, and the French force commenced a 
harassing march, followed by the enemy, and returned 
discredited to Pondicherry. 


The naval engagement referred to above took place 
oil the mouth of the Colcroon. In this, as on the 
former occasion, the French suffered heavily in men, 
while the English ships were crippled in their rigging. 
There was no disparity between the forces, but the 
French admiral was cautious to excess, and the flag-ship 
experienced a series of disasters ; the rudder was twice 
disabled, a gun burst and the powder-room took fire. 
This caused confusion in the line, and the whole fleet 
bore away to Pondicherry, while the English ships were 
too disabled to follow up their success. 


'l'he result of this engagement gave a first blow to 
the fortunes of the french, for D’Achd, disheartened by 
this second encounter, encumbered by sick and wounded, 
and with damaged ships, decided to quit the coast for the 
Mauritius, against the joint remonstrance of Lally and 
the council of Pondicherry. From this time the English 
had the command of the sea, with all the advantage it 
gave them in their operations offensive and defensive. 
11 Ache returned to the coast of Coromandel in the 
following year, with some small supply of money and 
men, but his stay was short, and after another feeble 
attempt to cope with his adversaries off the coast, 
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lie again bore away from the Indian seas, and never 
appeared again. 

As the attack on Madras seemed for the time hope¬ 
less, Lally resolved to engage in some smaller enter¬ 
prises with a view to establish his authority in the 
Carnatic and give employment to his troops, and in the 
meantime sent instructions to Bussy and Moracin to 
join him without delay, and confer on the means of 
conducting his great enterprise. After attacking in 
succession three forts, only one of which offered a stout 
resistance, he threatened Arcot, which surrendered with¬ 
out a blow. But these acquisitions yielded no fruit 
beyond some seasonable supplies to his army, and the 
reputation which the French gained by the success. New 
difficulties pressed on him on all sides. When Bussy 
received intelligence of Daily’s arrival he had just 
passed victoriously through one of those conflicts 
which form the staple of Indian history during the 
Mahometan period. Recent events, described in a 
preceding chapter, 8 had rendered French influence pre¬ 
dominant in Heider&bfid, and Bussy took advantage of 
this by despatching a force to the province on the coast 
ceded to the French in 1754, and the whole of the year 
1757 was employed by him in reducing some refractory 
lull chiefs, and in occupying the English settlements in 
that quarter. Vizagapatam was the only English posses¬ 
sion on the coast that was defended by troops, but the fort 
was pronounced untenable, and it was surrendered by the 
garrison on favourable terms During his absence in the 
eastern provinces a revolution occurred in the government 
of Heider&biid ; Salabat Jang, the titular Nizam, under 
the advice of the Diwsin Shall Nawaz, advanced his two 
brothers to high commands, against the counsel of Bussy. 


* Chapter VII. 
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The eldest, Nizam Ali, used his power to such effect 
that he compelled his brother to surrender the seal of 
state and reduced him to complete insignificance. Bussy 
acted with great promptitude ; a forced march of 400 
miles in twenty-one days brought him to Aurangabad 
where these events had occurred. lie brought with him 
a force of 500 European infantry and 200 cavalry, 
besides 5,000 sepoys, and at his approach all intrigues 
were suspended. He visited S alii bat Jang with great 
ceremony, and the intriguing Diwiin and a Maratta 
chief who had taken some part in the preceding events 
acknowledged his authority. 

The kiladar of the powerful fortress of Dowlutiibad, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, a dependent of Shall 
Nawaz Khan, admitted Bussy’s troops into the citadel, 
and after a confused struggle, in which one of Bussy’s 
generals was assassinated by Nizam Ali, Shall Nawaz 
K lain lost his life during a conflict in the camp, the 
authority of Saliibat Jang was restored, and Bussy 
returned in triumph to Ileidcnibiid. 

On the day of his arrival he received a letter from 
Lally, written on June 25. ordering him to repair to 
Pondicherry without delay, with all the troops that 
could be spared from the defence of the northern pro¬ 


vinces, and to join M Moracin, who was in command 
in that quarter, and had received similar instructions. 
Saliibat Jang was in despair, and remonstrated in vain 
against the withdrawal of the force which was the 
main support of his power. The instructions Bussy 
received were peremptory, and left him no discretion. 
1 he French garrison was withdrawn from DowlutiiMd, 
the whole French army moved away from Heidenibiid, 
and aiter effecting a junction with Moracin on the 
Kishna, he delivered over his command of the ceded 
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province to M. Conflans, and hastened on to join Lally 
in the Carnatic. The junction of the forces was effected 
on October 12. 

The accession of force he brought was more appa¬ 
rent than real, for Bussy, strongly impressed with the 
danger of withdrawing any portion of his army from 
the territory of Ileiderabad, remonstrated against this 
step, and asked to be allowed to return with a reinforce¬ 
ment. Lally refused peremptorily, and received no 
cordial support from his lieutenant during the sub¬ 
sequent operations. The views of these commanders 
were indeed too discordant to admit of any compromise. 
Bussy, like his great predecessor Pupleix, regarded an 
alliance with a great native state as the basis of the 
military power which would establish the ascendancy of 
his countrymen in the Dcckan, and ultimately oust the 
English from India. Lally regarded these schemes as 
visionary ; the power raised on such foundations was in 
his view unstable, and the only object on which he was 
bent was to bring the whole military force at his disposal 
to bear on the British possessions. 9 The rashness with 
which he pursued this policy received an early illustra¬ 
tion. 

In recalling Bussy and Moracin from the Peckan 
Lally was completely borne out by his instructions, which 
suggested, though they did not enjoin, their employment 

n ‘ Le roi et la Compagnio lii’ont cnvoy<5 dans l’Inde pour on chasser les 
Anglois; e’est avec cux quo nous avons la guerre, tout autre intdret m’est 
(Stranger: il m’importo peu qu’un cadet dispute le Decan avec son aiini, 
ou quo tels et tels Rajas so disputent tello on telle Nahobic. Quand j’aurai 
extermine les Anglois dc touto cette cote, jo serai cn etat do fairo, sans 
sortir do mon cabinet, et it peu de frais, des operations beaucoup plus 
uGros quo colics qui ont coutd jusqu’ici tant do sujets an roi ot taut 
dc roupics h la coinpagnic.’ (Mcmoire, Ac., No. HO, it -V. <le Hussy, lc 
13 Jilin, 1758.) Further on in tlio samo letter he explains his policy in 
these terms : ‘ Jo mo borne soulcmcnt h vous rctraccr touto la niienne dans 
ccs cinq mots, ils sont sacramentaux : Tlus d’Anglois dans la Pdninsule.’ 
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in the Carnatic. Before leaving the province, Hussy made 
over the command of the ceded district to M. de Conflans, 
leaving a force under his command which, under an able 
commander, should have been equal to its defence. 
Within a week from the day on which Bussy joined 
Rally's camp, a force from Bengal landed in the province ; 
a few weeks later Conflans was defeated in the field, his 
troops shut up in Masulipatam, where they finally suc¬ 
cumbed to the attack, and the province was lost to the 
French. 

The expedition from Bengal was the act of Clive. 
When intelligence reached him of the critical state of 
things in the Dcckan, it was thought dangerous to 
detach a considerable portion of the force to the assist¬ 
ance of Madras, where they would be beyond recall in 
case of any troubles arising with the nabob. Confused 
accounts arrived of Bussy’s struggle at Aurungabad, 
and overtures were made by Anunderaz, one of the 
rajas of the northern territory, for English help. Clive 
was sanguine in the belief that the British force in the 
Dcckan, supported by their fleet, which was now superior 
to that of the enemy, would hold its ground with the 
assistance that was expected from Europe. He decided 
therefore to employ all that could be spared in an attack 
on the French in this province, and thus destroy the 
resources on which their army largely relied. 

The conduct of the expedition was entrusted to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Forde, and consisted of 500 luiropeans, 
including artillerymen, and 2,000 sepoys. They arrived 
off the coast at the end of October, and formed a junction 
with the Raja Anunderaz at Cossimcotah, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vizagapatam. From this place they ad¬ 
vanced to meet Conflans, whose force was superior to that 
of Forde in native troops and artillery. The engage¬ 
ment which followed was fought in an open country, and 
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afforded no opportunity of manoeuvring. The small 
armies advanced in line. A field of Indian corn inter¬ 
posed, which prevented either of the contending parties 
having a full view of their adversaries. The French 
battalion, which inclined to the right, and beyond the 
field, came in conflict with the sepoys, whom, from their 
red coats, they mistook for the English battalion. The 
French fire at a distance of 200 yards was steady and 
effective, and the sepoy battalion, threatened by the 
enemy’s men and horse on its flank, broke and fled. 
The French victory was now apparently assured, and 
their battalions pressed on in pursuit, when they sud¬ 
denly observed a new line of men marching fast and 
firm from behind the field of corn to occupy the ground 
which the sepoys had abandoned. 'flic French line 
was in confusion, and, before they could form, such a 
deadly fire was poured in upon them, that they fled to 
rejoin their guns, which they had left half a mile in their 
rear. Colonel Fordc allowed them no time to rally; 
they were driven from the guns, and after a halt to allow 
the sepoys to rejoin him, Colonel Fordc advanced to 
attack the enemy’s camp. The victory was complete ; 
the enemy fled in disorder, leaving thirty guns and 
seven mortars, with their ammunition, besides tents and 
equipage, as the prizes of the victors. M. de Conflans 
himself fled to Rajamundri, forty miles distant, 
without drawing bridle, but finding himself insecure 
in his position, and pressed by his adversary, who reached 
Rajamundri on the following day, he fell back with 
the wreck of his force on Masulipatam. 1 

This action was the first heavy blow struck at the 
ascendancy of the French in the Dcckan, and although 
Forde was unable to follow up his success by an imme¬ 
diate attack on Masulipatam, owing to the absence of 
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support of the raja and the want of funds, it had the 
effect of limitin'? the resources of the French, and raising 
the reputation of the English among the native powers. 

The battle was fought on December 3, by which 
time the long pending conflict before Madras had begun. 
More than six months had elapsed from the arrival of 
the force that was to sweep the English into the sea ere 
the means were collected of transporting even half the 
heavy artillery and stores required for the siege. Some 
assistance was rendered by two frigates that were in the 
roads of Pondicherry in transporting another store of 
artillery that was deposited at Alamparva. The oppor¬ 
tune arrival of a vessel from the Mauritius with treasure 
on October 18 and a supply of 100,000 rupees which 
M. Moracin brought with him. enabled him to put 
his troops into motion. With great effort Lally had 
also scraped together a small fund to which he con¬ 
tributed from his own means, and by his example he 
obtained some cash from Dc Leyrit and some other 
members of the council. 

During the months of September and October the 
head-quarters of the French had been at A andewash, and 
from this place detachments had been sent against Arcot 
and other forts that fell into their hands, and here he was 
joined by Hussy. Early in November they crossed the 
Paliar and took post at Conjevcram. 

The force with which Lally advanced consisted 
of 2,7UO European infantry, besides, cavalry, artillery, 
and sepoys. 2 With this small army he attacked a 

3 Those are the numbers as given by Lally in his defence. Those of 
the garrison wore, according to Ormc, 1,768 Europeans, including officers, 
and some topasses, that is, men of mixed descent, and 2,200 sepoys. 
Laity's forco of sepoys amounted to 5,000, but ho says thoy were all em¬ 
ployed in covering tho attack against the attempts at relief. (Ormo, ii. 
388; Minxoire pour Ic Comte dt Lally t 107.) 
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fortress which had, in anticipation of his attack, been 
strengthened and rendered impregnable, except against 
a regular siege, well supplied with stores, open to the 
sea, and with a garrison not one-third inferior in num¬ 
ber to that of the enemy. So rash a proceeding raised 
misgivings in the mind of Clive, who was watching 
the coming struggle with the utmost eagerness, that lie 
would not have embarked in it with a force less than 
double that of the English, unless he were in expectation 
of the arrival of reinforcements. 3 

Lally’s situation was very critical. lie had a 
superiority in men, but an almost barren exchequer and 
no credit, and no native ally on whom he could rely, for 
the Nizam was alienated by the withdrawal of Hussy, 
and was now making overtures to the English. The 
news from Europe was discouraging. In the years 
1757-8 the French had been driven from their posses¬ 
sions in Africa and the West Indies, and they were 
attacked in Canada. They experienced disasters at *ea, 


3 \N lien reports reached Bengal of the arrival at tho Mauritius of a 
now armament and tho expectation of a fourth, Clivo instantly wrote to 
Pitt as follows: 4 1 presume it must have been in consequence of this in¬ 
telligence that M. Lolly took part before Madras, as I cannot think ho 
would have been so imprudent as to come there with a force not double 
that of the garrison, were ho not in expectation of a reinforcement. 
Should that arrive upon tho coast before our squadron from Bombay, or 
should tho enemy's fleet, by the addition of this third division, prove un¬ 
fortunately superior to ours, the event is to be feared. Much, very much 
indeed—perhaps the fate of India—now depends upon our squadron.’ In 
a letter to tho Chairman of tho Court of Directors of the same date, ho 
wrote in sanguine terms of tho result. 4 To give you my opinion, I think 
Lally will fail in his attempt, so great is my confidence in tho strength of 
the garrison and tho experience and valour of tho officers. The arrival 
of Captain Cailland with tho sepoy and Tanjorino horse will distress our 
enemies greatly, if not oblige them to raise the siege ; and if they continue 
till tho arrival of our reinforcements from Bombay they run tho risk of 
a total defeat. I can no otherwise account for this undertaking of tho 
French general than from his distressed situation for want of money. 
Ho is really risking tho whole for tho whole.’ (Life of Clite, ii. 52, 55.) 
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and their armies were fully engaged in a continental 
struggle. Slender hopes could be entertained of rein¬ 
forcements or supplies from France. 

Colonel Lawrence, who commanded the army in the 
field, watching the movements of the French from the 
left bank of the Paliar, retired slowly before the enemy, 
maintaining a steady front till he entered Fort St. 
George. On his arrival the council of the Presidency 
assembled, and by a unanimous vote committed the 
defence to the Governor, Mr. Pigott, recommending 
him to consult Colonel Lawrence on all occasions, and 
on extraordinary emergencies to assemble a council of 
superior officers of the garrison . 4 It affords a remark¬ 
able testimony to the harmony which prevailed between 
the services, that this singular arrangement proved emi¬ 
nently successful. The Governor set an example to all 
of activity and resolution. lie visited the works every 
day, encouraging tlie garrison by his presence, and re¬ 
warding those exposed to severe services with money. 

It is nowhere hinted that he interfered unduly with 
the authority of the commanders. Every effort was 
made by the civil authorities to prepare for the coming 
stni"«de. Provisions of all kinds, and of the best con- 
(lition, had been laid up, and these as well as all the 
military stores were distributed from the different maga¬ 
zines under the direction of the members of the council, 
assisted by the inferior servants of the Company, whose 
habits of business enabled them to manage these details 
free from all confusion. 

Such were the conditions under which a struggle 
commenced which the English historian characterises 
as ‘ without doubt the most strenuous and regular that 
had ever been carried on in India ; ’ adding, ‘ we have 

1 Onne, ii. 388. 
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incitement.’ xi. 


The settlement of Madras had been for about a cen¬ 
tury the principal establishment on the Coromandel 
coast, and was built on a narrow territory, only five 
miles in length, ceded by the Mogul. The town con¬ 
sisted of three divisions. That to the south was in¬ 
habited by Europeans only, and was known by the name 
of the White Town or Fort St. George. At the time of 
its surrender to Labourdonnais it was surrounded by a 
weak wall with bastions, and the houses of the native 
quarter, or black Town, as it was called, almost touched 
the wall to the north. These two quarters were now 
separated by a wide esplanade. Beyond them to the 
north lay another suburb inhabited by natives of a 
poorer class. The Black Town was also protected by a 
wall, but it had fallen into decay and the suburb was 
quite open to the north. 

Fort St. George is protected on the east by the sea, 
and lies within twenty yards of the surf, with a frontage 
of upwards of 500 yards. On the south and west it is 
guarded by the North river, which passes at one point 
along the foot of the glacis. The ground is more 
favourable to the besieger on the north, and the works on 
this side became the object of attack ; they had how¬ 
ever been much strengthened in 1756 when a renewal 
of the war was expected. The French advanced from 
the south-west across the Choultry plain, which com¬ 
mences about 2,000 yards from the fort. Thence 
passing the Tripopalore, which joins the North river 
at the sea, they moved to the north towards the Black 
Town, which lies at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the fort. At the same time part of the force passed 
the St. Thome river several miles to the south, and a 
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slender guard of sepoys which occupied a redoubt with¬ 
drew at their approach. The English who were in the 
Black Town made a show of defence and then withdrew, 
while the French entered on the north side and pushed 
on to the sea. where they commenced to prepare their 
batteries, the regiment of Tally being nearest to the 
beach, that of Lorraine on some rising ground to the 
west. The occupation of the town was followed by a 
scene of pillage and drunkenness that demoralised the 
troops, and to which the French historians attribute 
the failure of the enterprise. The English garrison 
took advantage of the confusion, and 500 of the 
best troops were told off to attack the enemy in the 
town. The attack was at first successful, and they 
entered the streets unperceived, drove back the regiment 
of Lorraine, and penetrated to the heart of the town, 
when the French rallied and a scene of street fighting 
ensued, with much confusion, and the English force was 
driven back with some loss of men and prisoners. The 
affair had no important bearing on the operations of the 
siege, although the English could ill afford the loss of 
200 of their best troops.® 

• N When the controversy grow hot between Lully ami bis adversaries, it 
was made a chargo against Hussy that ho bad not taken advantage of tho 
confusion of the retreat of the English and led tho regiment of Lully to 
a bridge that lay between the fort and tho town, by which tho troops en¬ 
gaged in tho Hally had to retreat. The Chevalier do Crillon is said tohavo 
urged him to take this step, and it was contended that had ho done so tho 
whole of the force would have been cut off to a man, and, as Lally expresses 
himself, tho siege would not have lasted a fortnight. (Mf moire, &c., 105.) 
To this Hussy replied that ho had no command, that ho served on this oc¬ 
casion n* a voluntcor, that ho received tho thanks of the governor of Pon¬ 
dicherry for his conduct during tho sortio, and that Lally himself, on tho 
held of battle, gave him tho command of tho brigado of Lorraine, vacant 
by tho capture of tho Comte d'Estaing on tho occasion. (Mtmoirc pour 
le Sieur tie Busty, 24.) Tins should disposo of tho personal part of the 
question. It is of historical interest to dotormino whether tho failure of 
tho campaign was duo to the conduct of somo particular oQicor on ono 
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The siege which was now commenced was carried 
on by regular approaches to the crest of the glacis, where 
the breaching batteries were erected. Though the garri¬ 
son made no new sortie in force, the works of the besiegers 
were attacked almost nightly by small parties, and the 
progress of the works was delayed. 

The possession of Chinglcpct, about forty miles 
south-west of Madras, the garrison of which had been 
reinforced in anticipation of the coming struggle, now 
stood the English in good stead. Captain Preston, 
who commanded there, with the aid of some native 
auxiliaries, interrupted the communications and com¬ 
pelled Tally to maintain a considerable force at St. 

1 home, to the south of Madras, in order to cover the 
siege. A desultory warfare was carried on in which he 
was generally successful, but it proved harassing to the 
besiegers 6 and encouraged the garrison, who kept up 
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occasion, a lino of argument to which Lally returns over and over again ; 
and here we have the advantage of having a witness at hand who can 
speak with impartiality. Onne says that the men of Lally *s regiment, 
many of whom were reeling drunk, advanced under the cover of the 
houses till they wore within 300 yards of the street where the English 
wore retreating, and the interval between them was exposed to the fire of 
the fort, the fear of which and the mistrust of these intoxicated men 
deterred the French oflicer from making the attack. (Ornie, ii. 303.) 
'I his is confirmed by the map of the fortress which is appended to the 
work, nnd by the aid of which one traces every incident in the action. 
And it appears that the bridge in question, where tho English party should 
have been cut oil', is on the esplanade, within 300 yards of the fort, and 
under tho fire of its guns. Enemies that advanced to it must have boon 
exposed to destruction. 

0 When Lally first heard that the English at Chinglepet had formed 
a junction with the troops under a native commander, lie made a savage 
attack on M. de Latour, who commanded in the field, and wrote to the 
governor of Pondicherry in tho following terms : ‘ L’cnfor m’a vomi dans 
ce pays d’iniquit^s, et j’uttcnds coinnio Jonas la baleine qui mo recevrn 
dans son ventre.’ Voltaire quotes this to show that ho at this time de¬ 
spaired of his enterprise. This was his usual style of correspondence. 
On another occasion ho expressed himself to the same correspondent with a 
similar illustration from tho Biblo. ‘ J’irais plutit commander les Cafres 
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chap, their communications with the English army in the field, 
* to whom they remitted money, of which they received a 
seasonable supply from Bengal. The French began to 
prepare their batteries on December 15, the day after 
the sharp conflict in the Black Town, but it was not 
until the 7th of the following month that they opened 
fire, and this was so hotly returned that within an 
hour one of the batteries was silenced, and the attack 
was not renewed for four days, and then they had no 
such superiority in their fire as to give them a prospect 
of success. However, 3,000 shells of all sorts were 
thrown into the fort, to the destruction of all the build¬ 
ings in the place. A breach was at length effected in a 
A '* 17r,! ' north-east bastion, but not till February 7, being fifty- 
four days from the commencement of the batteries. 
Bally, whose ammunition was running short, was eager 
for an assault, but he was dissuaded by his own officers, 
who pronounced the attempt to be desperate, as the 
troops in their descent into and passage of the ditch, 
and on the breach itself, would be exposed to a formid¬ 
able fire from the adjoining bastion whose fire had 
never been silenced. 

From this time the siege may be said to have been 
at an end. The enemy’s mortar fire was exhausted, but 
they kept up an active fire from their batteries, and this 
was continued for nine days more in the hope, it may 
he supposed, of receiving reinforcements. On the 16th 
intelligence reached the fort that a British fleet was ap¬ 
proaching from Bombay, escorted by two frigates and 
bearing 600 men. The same afternoon they were dis¬ 
covered standing towards the road, and at ten at night the 

quo do roster dans cetto Soddmc, qu’il n’est pas possiblo quo lo fou des 
Anglais no detruiso tot ou tnrd an dtifaut do celui do del.* Another time, 
according to Voltaire, ho threatened to put in harness the governor and 
all the council if certain munitions that ho oxpoctod did not arrive. 
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ships, guided by the lights held out In the fort, anchored 
in the road. \\ hen day broke the beleaguered garrison 
discovered the whole French force in full retreat crossing 
the Choultry plain. 

‘ Joy and curiosity,’ adds Orme, 1 carried out every 
one to view and contemplate the works from which they 
had received so much molestation, for the enemy’s fire 
had continued forty-two days. Thirty-three pieces of 
cannon, eighteen- or twenty-four pounders, were found in 
their fortsand works, of which twenty-six were disabled.’ 

I hey evacuated St. Thome, and all guards between 
that place and the fort were withdrawn at the same 
time that the enemy left the Black Town. The 
garrison on their departure sent out parties who collected 
nineteen guns more, chiefly iron three-pounders ; 150 
barrels of good powder were found at St. Thome. But 
the strongest proof of the hurry and confusion with 
which they raised the siege was the neglect of their 
sick and wounded. They left forty-four Europeans 
in their hospital in the Black Town, with a letter from 
M. Lally recommending them to the care of the English 
Governor.’ 


Thus ended this important siege, and with it closed 
the hope of driving the English from the peninsula; for 
though the struggle was prolonged for two years, and 
the French were enabled to cope with the English in 
the field, and sustain a general engagement before they 
were shut in within the walls of Pondicherry, they 
fought at a continually increasing disadvantage, as 
will be shown by the brief narrative of the succeeding 
events. 

The English historian dwells with great pride on 
the zeal and constancy displayed by the Governor of 
Madias. ‘ Scarce a murmur had been uttered,’ says 
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Onne ; ; all was emulation.’ 7 Lally, on the other hand, 

7 Orme, ii. 4511. Mr. Yansittart, a member of the Council of Madras, 
who succeeded Clive in the government of Calcutta, wrote to Clive the 
following soldierly account of the operations. 4 1 am very glad,’ he ob¬ 
serves, 4 to begin with acquainting you that the siege of Madras is raised. 
Certainly it was an undertaking too great for M. Lally’s force, and it was 
undoubtedly a want of men that obliged him to coniine his approaches to 
so narrow a front. I will send you a plan of them as soon as I can find 
one of our engineers at leisure. The trenches are the weakest that ever 

were seen, and yet they pushed them up close under our nose. Three or 

four times small detachments sallied and took possession of the head of 
their sap almost without resistance. Our people retired after destroying 
a little of the work, and then the enemy returned and worked on. Their 
grand battery, the first that they opened, turo our works a good deal, but 
our men were active, and got them repaired in tho night. This continued 
for a few days, but our tire was not decreased. Tho enemy then lost all 
patience, and advanced with all our defences in good order. When they 
got to the foot of the glacis, they erected a battery against the east 

face of the north ravelin, but they could never stand there for an hour 

together, as we had a heavy tiro both on their flank and front. In 
three or four days they abandoned that, but they still kept pushing on 
their sap, and presently got up to tho crest of tho glacis, where they 
erected another battery close to tho north-east anglo of tho covered way. 
This cost them very dear, and they well deserved to suffer, for all our 
defences were yet perfect, nay, we had moro guns than we had at first. 
For six mornings running they opened this battery at daybreak and were 
obliged in an hour or two to shut up their embrasures. Their loss there 
must have been very great, for it was raked from one end to tho other 
by tho Hank of the royal bastion, had a front fire from tho north-east 
bastion, and was overlooked by tho demi-bastion so with musketry, that 
it was absolutely impossible for a man to live. At tho end of six days 
they gave it up, and at the samo time, I believe, gavo up all hopes 
of success. It is truo that thoy had openod a narrow passage through 
the counterscarp of the ditch by a mine, and had beat down so much clay 
from tho face of tho demi-bastion that tlioro was a slope which a nimble 
man might run up, and that is what M. Lally calls a breach. But his 
peoplo wore wiser than he, if ho proposed to assault it, and thoy refused. 
That letter of M. Lully's is a most curious pieco. I am glad it was inter¬ 
cepted, that he may not say tho arrival of tho ships obliged him to raiso 
tho siege, and that tho oflicera and men of the garrison may havo tho 
honour thoy deserve. Their duty was really severe, and, what was yet 
worso, thoy had not a safe place to rest in when off duty, for there is not 
a bombproof lodgment in garrison, oxcopt tho grand magazino and tho 
casemato under tho nabob’s bastion, whore tho sick and wounded lay. 
Nevertheless thero was a universal cheorfulncss from tho beginning to 
tho end, and (what M. Lally so much expected) a capitulation never en¬ 
tered, I believe, into the head of any one man in the garrison.’ (Lyfe of 
Cl i vf , ii. 48.) 
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dealt out invectives against all from whom lie looked 
for co-operation, and when the conflict was over the 
true causes of the extinction of the French power were 
1 ist sight of in mutual recrimination. It has been 
pointed out that the naval superiority of the English, 
and their resources in Bengal, enabled them to hold the 
balance for near a twelvemonth against the superior 
armament of France. From this time it inclined in 
their favour. Bally, in his invectives against De Leyrit, 
Bussy, and I)’Ache, on whom he attempted to fasten 
the odium of these disasters, makes only a casual allusion 
to the scantiness of the reinforcements he received from 
home. The great enterprise seems to have been 
abandoned by the French Government almost from the 
commencement, and the unfortunate commander had 
to struggle on for two more years with a force that 
was gradually diminishing in strength, and that force 
impaired and discontented by severe reverses. The 
energy with which he fought against these odds would 
deserve all honour, were not his soldierly qualities 
marred by a suspicious nature and ungovernable temper. 

The failure before Madras was followed by a new 
disaster in the north. Colonel Forde, after his victory 
on December 3, advanced on Masulipatam in the hope 
of attacking the place before the French could recover 
from the blow of their late defeat; but his action was 
paralysed by the hesitation of his only ally, the Baja 
Anunderdz, who returned to the hills that skirt the 
province, and seemed to await the issue of events in 
the south. The credit of the English was shaken by 
the struggle, that was going on at [Madras, and in the 
meantime Salrfbat Jang, after his abandonment by 
Bussy, feeling himself unable to coerce his brothers 
without the assistance of the French, determined to cast 
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chap, in his lot with the force under Conflans, and moved 

XI. 

_ to the Krishna. Here he was joined by his brother 
Basalat Jan"'. The subahdar now summoned Anun- 

O 

deni/, and the zemindars who had joined the English 
to repair to his standard ; this excited the liveliest 
alarm in the mind of the raja, but at length the prince, 
feeling himself compelled to take a line, decided to join 
the English, and, after a delay of fifty days, terms were 
arranged, by the intervention of Mr. Andrews, the 
representative of the Company at Yizagapatam, and 
Colonel Fordc was enabled to make his long-delayed 
attack on Masulipatam. 

The position of Forde was now critical. The power 
under Conflans exceeded his own, and his movements 
were threatened by a small force of 200 French and 
2,000 sepoys, detached to maintain the communication 
with the south, and by the army of the subahdar. 
To retreat was impossible, so he decided to press the 
A.i>. lir.D. attack with vigour. On March G, when the English 
force appeared before the place, it was cheered by the 
intelligence that reached them that Lnlly had raised the 
siege of Madras. 

'Fhe fort of Masulipatam stands on a morass at a 
distance of more than a mile from the town, with which 
it is connected by a causeway. The defences were 
modernised by the French and consisted of irregular 
bastions with a wet ditch, but no glacis nor outworks. 
'Fhe English force took up its position on some sand 
hills, from which they were separated from the works 
by the morass, and here they planted their batteries. 
They received support from the ‘ Harwich,’ a Company’s 
ship, which lent them guns and men, and were able, 
owing to the absence of any glacis or outworks, to 
commence a fire at some distance from the Avail. This 
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was the only advantage they possessed, for the garrison 
was superior in the number of the Europeans and 
strong in artillery, and two armies were moving to its 
succour. 

So desperate did the undertaking appear, that the 
whole line of Europeans turned out on March 19, and 
threatened to march away unless they received the prize 
money already due to them, and were assured of the 
whole booty in case of the fall of the place. Forde had 
no money, but satisfied them with promises to pay them 
their prize money out of the first he should receive, and to 
solicit the Company, in consideration of their services, to 
give up the whole of what might be taken in Masuli- 
patam. Upon this they returned to their duty. For 
ten days a hot fire was maintained from their lotteries 
against the eastern front, and the breaches were declared 
to be practicable, but the ammunition was now nearly 
exhausted and the relieving forces were at hand. The 
nija again faltered, and threatened to abandon his ally. 
But Forde was a man of resolution, and in these 
desperate straits he took a resolve the apparent rashness 
of which contributed to his success. 

The little force was divided into four parties, three 
of which assaulted the breaches on the east, while a 
false attack was made on the south-west, where the wall 
was protected by a quagmire which had been tried by 
two British officers on the previous night, and found 
to be passable. Another false attack was made by the 
raja’s troops along the causeway that connected the fort 
with the town. The attack was made at midnight; the 
garrison gathered on the breaches, but made a feeble 
defence, and every bastion was carried in succession. 
Conflans, confused at the suddenness and boldness of 
the attack, surrendered at discretion. The prisoners 
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consisted of ”>00 Europeans and 2,537 coolies, topasscs, 
and sepoys. A hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, and 
abundance of stores, were the prize of the conquerors. 

1 he assault took place on the night of April 7. On 
the 15th two French vessels appeared before the place 
with 300 troops, whom Lally had despatched on receipt 
of the tidings of the siege, hut finding the fort in 
possession of the enemy they sailed away. Greater 
events followed this double success. Salabat Jang 
was within fifteen miles of the coast, and made some 
demonstration with his Maratta auxiliaries up to the 
walls of the fort, but Forde, embarrassed as he was 
with the number of prisoners, held a bold countenance, 
and the Mogul prince, finding his old allies crushed, 
offered to come to terms with the power that was now 
in the ascendant. 

The intelligence from Ileidcrabad quickened his 
resolve. Mis brother, Nizam Ali, was approaching the 
capital with a large force, and as lie felt it impossible to 
hold his ground without European auxiliaries, and the 
French having disappeared from the northern province, 
what was more natural than that he should ally himself 
with the victor? Colonel Forde was received in his 
camp with honour, and a treaty was now arranged by 
which lie assigned territory amounting to four lacs, 
and hound himself to aid in driving the remaining 
l'rench troops across the Krishna. Such was the com¬ 
mencement of the long alliance of the British with the 
Nizam of the Deckan. 

While these important events took place in the 
north, the war dragged on languidly in the Carnatic. 
After a campaign of 100 days which followed the siege 
of Madras, during which 8,000 or 10,000 men were in 
arms, not five were killed. The principal object of 
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both sides, as Orme observes, was to protect their re¬ 
spective territories, and not to risk an engagement 
without a prospect of positive advantage. °To such 
straits were the French driven that Lally had recourse 
to private contributions to meet some importunate 
demands of his troops, an expedient to which lie had 
recourse again and again. He claims credit at this 
time for raising no less than 312,000 livres by fines 
°n t,ie agents of members of council, who were accused 

of malversation in dealing with the rents of the Com¬ 
pany. 8 

Now for the first time signs were manifest of dis¬ 
affection m the French forces, which later on assumed 
the most malignant form. Overtures reached the 
English from the garrison of Arcot, which consisted of 
sixty Europeans and six companies of sepoys, offerin'- 
to deliver up the fort for money. This was followed 
by similar offers from the Killadars of Covrepaek and 
1 imery. In each of these cases the proposal came from 
the native portion of the force ; but in August Lally’s 
own regiment, with the exception of the sergeants, 
corporals, and fifty of the soldiers, mutinied and 
marched out of the fort of Chittapct, declaring that they 
would not return to their colours until they received 
their pay, now many months in arrear. Their officers, 
by advancing their own money and pledging their 
honour for more, brought them back, with the exception 
of thirty, who dispersed about the country ; but this 
defection, which it was impossible to visit with serious 
punishment, shook the discipline of the whole army, 
and the result was soon to be displayed.® 

The long-expected fleet which was to bring rein- 

8 Tableau Historique de VBxptdUUm dc VIndc , p. 21. 

9 Orme, ii. 601, 507. 
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forcemeats in men and supplies, and to restore the 
broken fortunes of the French, was now at hand. Comte 
I)'Ache, who had left the coast in September of the 
previous year, returned with eleven sail of the line, 
numerically superior to the English licet under Pococke. 
It appears from I)’Ache’s narrative, that the French 
fleet, on arriving at the Isle of France in September 
1750, found in the port a reinforcement of three men- 
of-war under M. d’Kguille, besides several of the French 
Company’s ships. The force under his command, 
amounting to more than 5,000 men, now proved an 
embarrassment, and, as they could not be supplied in 
the isle, more than half the force was detached to the 
Isle of Bourbon and the Cape of Good Mope to make 
purchases. This was effected at a great cost, and in the 
meantime some of the Company’s ships were equipped 
and fully armed. At length the fleet, formidable in 
numbers and superior to the English in artillery, made 
sail for India, and was not long in encountering the 
English under Pococke. The engagement which fol¬ 
lowed was one of those indecisive allairs which charac¬ 
terised the naval history of this period. The English 
fleet had the advantage of the wind and commenced the 
attack, and the engagement became general along the line, 
but as vessels on either side suffered in their rigging or 
took fire, they dropped out of the line. After two hours 
of cautious warfare, P’Aehc was wounded, his captain 
killed, and the officer in command wore his ship to join 
those which had fallen astern. The remaining ships 
accepted this movement ns a signal of retreat, left the 
line of battle, and were soon all out of gunshot. None 
of the English ships after the action could set halt their 
sails, and the French fleet, two days after the engagement, 
anchored in the roads of Pondicherry. 
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The reinforcements that this great armament brought 
with them amounted to only 180 men, and the treasure 
to something more than 400,000 livres in dollars. Some 
diamonds, which had been taken from an English ship, 
valued at 400,000 livres, were added to this supply. 1 

The disappointment was great in the colony, and it 
broke into consternation when they found the fleet pre¬ 
paring for immediate departure. A public meeting was 
held, and attended by the officials and inhabitants of 
Pondicherry. They remonstrated in the strongest terms 
against the proposed desertion, involving, as they be¬ 
lieved, the ruin of the French settlement. In the pro¬ 
test which was drawn up, D’Aehe was held responsible 
for its loss, and a threat was held out of addressing 
an immediate complaint to the King and the ministry. 
Alarmed at this resolution, D’Achc consented to land 
some of the force, consisting of 400 Cafl'res and 500 
Europeans, but adhered to his resolution of leaving the 
coast. 

\\ hetlier more could have been effected seems doubt¬ 
ful. 1 lie English fleet confronted their opponents while 
they lay off Pondicherry, and although the latter got 
under way, no engagement ensued. Ormc says the 
English fleet was driven by the current to the north ; 
the French admiral says he was becalmed. Neither of 
them was eager for an encounter, and in the state of 
their vessels this is not surprising. So straitened were 
the French at Pondicherry that they could neither supply 
provisions for the fleet nor the means of refit; and their 
cordage and timber had been largely used up by the 
artillery ; and so D’Aclie bore away to the distant isles 
in the Indian Ocean. 2 

1 Lally, Mtmoirt , &c., p. 128. 

This is D'Achtfa statement ( M6moirc t p. 20). Ilis defence of his 
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If Lully over entertained any hopes of bringing his 
enterprise to a successful issue, they were now clashed 
for ever ; and he not unreasonably refers, in his subse¬ 
quent defence, to the act of D'Ache as giving a final 
blow to his policy. From this time the coast was 
occupied by the fleet of the Fnglish, and the prospect 
of any material relief from France was cut off. 

The moral effect of the departure of the fleet now 
manifested itself in a most alarming form. Complaints 
were openly made by the troops, whose pay was more 
than a year in arrear, and the officers could not venture 
to check them, because they were incontestable. At 
length the attempts to punish some acts of insubordina¬ 
tion brought matters to a crisis. Within an hour the 
drums of the Lorraine regiment beat to arms, and in an 
instant every man was on the parade. 8 The commis¬ 
sioned officers, and every sergeant except two, were 
excluded, and the regiment marched to a neighbouring 
mountain, lately occupied by the English force. The 
two other regiments, on hearing the drums ol the 
Lorraine, also beat to arms as if expecting an attack. 
A party from the Lorraine was sent to confer with 
them, and invited them to join in redressing their 
wrongs. These words ran like fire ; a cry was raised 
to march, and in spite of the exhortations of their 
officers, who were desired to retire, they marched off 
with seventeen pieces of cannon, their bazar and 
market, to which they appointed the usual guard. On 


conduct during tl.o campaign shows him to lmvo been very irresolute; 
but ho may bo credited in what ho says of the want of preparation for a 
naval campaign, and the straits to which ho was driven to refit his ships, 
for they had no port or magazines in tho Eastern seas, except at tlio Islo 

of Franco. , , 

1 Lally'a biographer says that this was tho tenth mutiny, but that tho 

others woro partial. 
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reaching the mountain of Vandewash, they appointed 
the sergeant-major of the grenadiers of Lorraine their 
commander-in-chief, and lie in turn appointed another 
sergeant his major-general, and others of the rank and 
file to the command of companies, with the usual titles 
of commissioned officers. The most perfect order was 
maintained. The camp was pitched, and every detail 
of duty and discipline strictly observed. Some of their 
officers were allowed to enter the camp, but they were 
forbidden to attempt to exercise any authority, and on 
fears being expressed that they intended to go over 
to the enemy, they pointed to their guns, which were 
ranged in front of the camp in the direction from which 
the English army might be expected. 

When the news of the revolt reached Pondicherry, 
a council was held, and Lally advanced 10,000 pagodas 
from his own chest, and his example was followed by 
members of the council, who sent their own plate to 
the mint. The alarm was so great that many of the 
inhabitants came forward with similar offers. Viscount 
Eumcl was sent with full powers to treat with the 
mutineers, and after considerable negotiation, which was 
at one time broken off by the violence of some of their 
number, they were induced to accept half the pay due 
at once, with the promise of the rest in a month, and a 
free pardon for the past. The army then marched back 
to Vandewash under their old officers, where the even¬ 
ing was passed in dances and merriment as after some 
signal success.' 1 

So complete a triumph confirmed the mutineers in 
their belief that Lally had purposely withheld the money 
he had received by the fleet, and lie had henceforth to 
experience the alienation of the army in addition to that 

* Ormo, ii. 528. 
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of the civil and military authorities of Pondicherry. 

11 is differences with the latter now broke out afresh, 
owin'? to the unfortunate action of the home govern¬ 
ment. II is early successes had made them sanguine 
of future triumphs, and the despatches which reached 
Pondicherry from the Company and ministers, compli¬ 
mented him on the fall of Cuddalore, Fort St. David, 
and Dcvi-Cottah, which, they added, ‘ will render for 
ever memorable your arrival at Pondicherry.’ They 
added some instructions to carry on his inquiries into 
the state of the Company’s affairs, to which they had 
attached so much importance on his appointment to 
the command. 

The confusion which reigned in the finances of these 
settlements had already led to the appointment of a 
special commission charged with the control over the 
territorial revenues and the disbursement of funds 
required for the war. Monsieur Clouet, who was 
charged with this duty, after passing several months 
at Pondicherry, gave up the attempt in despair and 
quitted the settlement. The Company in their despatch 
charged the council with refusing to give the informa¬ 
tion M. Clouet required, and evading the inquiry. 
They now ordered him to return, and charged Dally 
with the task of inquiring into the whole administration 
of the Company, and tracing the origin of what they pro¬ 
nounced to be abuses without number. Reference was 
specially made to the collection of the revenues of ceded 
districts and the system of renting, regarding which 
little information, and that of an unsatisfactory kind, 
had reached France. 5 

A more unfortunate appointment could not have 
been made to carry out such an inquiry, even if Lally 

5 A Itmoire pour le Comte de Lolly , Piices Justificative j, pp. 21, 28. 
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lmd been supported by colleagues familiar with details 
of Indian administration. Charged as he was with the 
conduct of a war, and broken in health and worn 
with anxiety, it remained a dead letter, and only served 
to point the sarcasms he addressed to those with whom 
he was henceforth in constant collision. 

Well might Voltaire say, referring to these instruc¬ 
tions, that had Lally been the mildest of men he must 
have been hated. This unfortunate step on the part of 
the authorities at home rendered co-operation next to 
impossible, and contributed to the downward course of 
subsequent events. 

The same despatches invested Bussy with the rank 
of second in command, and for a time brought these two 
generals into some accord. Lally made advances to his 
colleague, but their views were discordant, and in the 
conferences which followed, Bussy reverted to his old 

views of reviving the alliance with the Viceroy of 
Ileideralxid. 

After the fall of Masulipatam Salabat Jang hastened 
back to the capital, and came to terras with his brother 
Nizam Ali, who was reinstated in his high office. The 
younger brother, Basiilut Jang, alarmed at this combi¬ 
nation, made open advances to the French, and marched 
southward accompanied by the small French force of 200 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, that had been dignified with 
the name of the army of observation. Bussy urged Lally 
to enter into alliance with the Viceroy, and iu the 
straitened state of the French fortunes Lally made no 
objection. A meeting took place between Bussy and 
Basiilut Jang in the neighbourhood of Cuddapa, about 
100 miles distant in a direct line north of Arcot. 
But so low was the reputation of the French that the 
Mogul prince made it a condition of his alliance that the 
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chap. French should surrender to him Arcot and other 

_ possessions in the Carnatic, subject to the payment 

of one-third of the revenues, assist him in his war 
with his brother, and that after the peace lie should be 
placed in possession of the whole Carnatic. As a climax, 
Bussy was to advance four lacs of rupees for the payment 
of the troops/’ These proposals rendered all negotiation 
impossible, and Bussy returned to the Carnatic to meet 
the taunts of his commanding ollicer, and their estrange¬ 
ment. was greater than ever. 

While these dithculties gathered round the French 
colony, the affairs of their rivals continued to improve 
monthly. In the month of March the resources of the 
English had been so much straitened that the Presi- 
dcncy, when pressed by Colonel Forde to send rein¬ 
forcements of men and money, inclined to bring their 
troops into cantonments and send 200 men to the force 
before Masulipatam. From this they were dissuaded 
by Lawrence, who, while satisfied of the imprudence of 
attacking the French in the threatening position they 
occupied at Conjeverain, was equally persuaded of the 
danger of retreating before them. The army was kept 
in the field. Having given this counsel, Lawrence, 
whose health was much impaired, resigned the command 
of the army and returned to England. 7 In the latter 

6 Mtmoire pour U Sicur dt Bussy. LtUres, p. 144. 

7 Sinco theso pages were in typo I havo found among Mr. Elphinstonc’s 
papers the following fragmont on tho close of the career of Lawrenco :— 
• Lawrenco now went home, worn out by ill-health and long and sovero 
sorvico. In addition to his many honours ho went homo poor; thoro 
was then no provision for retired oflicors, and the Court of Directors, who 
but for him would havo soon tho Company end its caroor at Trichinopoly, 
voted him a pension of 500/. Clive, in gratitude to his old commander, 
had previously bogged his acceptance of an annuity of tho same amount 
from his private fortuno. Tho Court of Directors would havo been liboral 
in rewarding a captain who had saved ono of their merchant ships, but 
they wero incapable of appreciating the morita of soldiors or statesmen.’ 
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part of June three vessels reached Madras from England 
with 200 recruits for the Company’s regimentf and 
bringing the welcome intelligence that the 84th regi¬ 
ment m the King’s service, consisting of 1,000 men 
would arrive shortly on the coast. Colonel Coote, in 
command of the regiment, was appointed to the command 
in Bengal, but with permission to stop and serve on the 
coast of Coromandel if his services were required The 
satisfaction arising from this intelligence was damped 
by the information that accompanied it, that no more 
treasure would be sent till the following year. The 
wealth of Bengal, it was assumed, would supply the 
wants of the other Presidencies. 

The expected reinforcements did not reach Madras 
till the following October, when 200 men were detached 
to Bengal, and Coote took the command of the force on 
the coast. This distinguished commander, who had 
served under Clive in his campaign against Suraj-u- 
Doula, was an able and wary warrior, and soon earned 
the confidence of the troops who served under him. 
His first act was to call a council of war at Conjeveram, 
where the largest portion of the troops were in canton¬ 
ments. The utmost harmony prevailed, and it was 
determined to strike a blow at Vandewash. 


The fort of Vandewash, on which turned the chief 
interest of the campaign, was about equidistant from 
Madras and Pondicherry, and commanded a rich extent 
of country on the Paliar. and was, with the exception 
of Arcot, the most important place in the occupation of 
the French in the Carnatic. 

It had been attacked by the English in 1757, but 
when the French concentrated their force rapidly for its 
relief the siege was abandoned. A more determined 
attack was made in September of the year 1759. The 
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enterprise had been meditated for some time by the 
authorities of Madras, who collected a force for the pur¬ 
pose. It was suspended when they heard of the arrival 
of the French reinforcements. Major Brcreton, however, 
who was in command, on hearing of the expected arrival 
of Coote, would brook no delay and insisted on carrying 
out the enterprise, from which he expected to win 
laurels before he could be superseded ; and the Presi¬ 
dency gave way. 

The assault was made at night by two columns, which 
advanced from the south and west. The pettahs were 
entered and traversed, and an irregular conflict ensued, 
but as the French rallied rapidly and were well sup¬ 
ported by artillery, the advance was checked and the 
column which made the attack on the west parted from 
their commander and became confused ; and ns the day 
broke that from the south bore the brunt of the light. 
The French advanced their artillery into the streets 
and took the English in flank, and a retreat was then 
ordered. Upon this a grenadier company in passing 
through the gateway quickened their pace and began 
to run. Major Calliaud, who was at hand, instead of 
calling to them, rapidly ran past and stopped short 
before them, crying halt. The instinct of discipline 
prevailed, and they formed again and followed him into 
the pettah. It was too late, however, to rally the troops 
for a new attack. They were drawn off in good order, 
and no attempt was made by the enemy to pursue them. 

This gallant attack, and the skill with which the 
force was drawn off in the face of a powerful artillery, is 
said by Orme to have increased rather than diminished 
the confidence of the army, but the victory remained 
with the French, and when the news reached Pondi¬ 
cherry Lally was so elated that lie ordered a salute to 
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be fired in celebration of the victory. It was his last 
success, and was followed by new disasters. 

^ andewash was now to be attacked again, and at 
last with success. The urgent wants of the French 
compelled them to scatter their forces with a view to 
maintenance and for the collection of their revenues. 
An expedition was organised to the neighbourhood of 
.Trichinopoly for the protection of some territory from 
which they derived a considerable revenue. This led 
to a strong remonstrance from the council of Pondi- 
\ ^ * n I foi med one of the most severe charges 
brought against Tally at the close of the war. lie jus¬ 
tified himself in his defence on the pica of necessitv, and 
added that one of his objects was to remove to a distance 
the battalion of India, which he accused of taking a 
leading part in the recent mutinies. 8 Such were the 
difficulties of his position. He relied at the time on 
being joined by the army of Basalut Jang, but we have 
seen that this resource failed him, and the garrisons 
of several forts were weakened to maintain a show 
of force in the field, and Yandewash was defended 
only by a small force of less than 100 Europeans and 
about the same number of sepoys, besides the native 
garrison under the killadar. Coote moved against 
Arcot while Brcreton proceeded with a strong detach- a 
ment against Yandewash, and the following day, No¬ 
vember 27, assaulted the pettah, 9 which fell after a slight 
resistance. On the 29th a battery with two eighteen- 
pounders opened against the fort, and a breach was 
effected on the same day. Coote arrived with the 
remainder of the army, and the killadar offered to 

8 Mimoire , &c. f p. 472. 

9 Pettah, from the Tamil word l > cttdi % the suburb of a fortress. It is 
often separately fortified.—Yule’s Glossary of Indian Terms. 
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chap- surrender, stipulating for terms apart from the French. 

- I his getting wind, the French soldiers appeared on the 

walls and offered to surrender the fort. Coote. who was 
in the battery, ordered a company of sepoys to enter the 
breach, and the place was won. 

ibis success, in which not a man was killed on the 
side of the English and only five wounded, was followed 
by the capture of the fort of Cara ngoli, which lay thirty- 
five miles to the south-west of Vandewash. The pettali 
was attacked on December 4, the battery opened fire 
and breached the walls on the 6th. Colonel O’Kennedy, 
an oflicer of reputation in Daily’s regiment, refused all 
terms, and a hot fire was continued for two more days, 
when there remained shot for only two more hours in 
(lie besiegers’ battery. A flag of truce appeared un¬ 
expectedly on the walls, and Coote, to whom time was 
of the highest importance, granted nearly all that was 
asked. 1 he garrison, which consisted of one hundred 
Europeans besides sepoys, marched out with their arms, 
colours flying and drums beating. 

1 liese successes raised the reputation of the English 
army in the southern provinces, and the King of Tan jore 
sent horse and foot to the nabob at Trichinopoly. Daily 
became sensible of his error in detaching so large a force 
to the southward, which nothing but the sternest neces¬ 
sity could have justified. He therefore sent orders to 
recall them all with the exception of 300 Europeans 
who were left in the pagoda of Soringham. 
a.d. itgo. ^ ie French force was at this time concentrated in 
the neighbourhood of Arcot, and the two armies re¬ 


mained facing each othor for several weeks without 
cither of the commanders venturing to strike a decisive 
blow’. Coote’s hesitation was justified by the superiority 
of the enemy’s cavalry. Daily had better reasons for 
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avoiding an action in his distrust of his own troops, and chap. 
he was moreover in expectation of an early return of Xl ‘ 
the force under Moracin from the northern province. 

Both leaders were during the interval in treaty for 
aid from Maratta soldiers of fortune who were ready 
to sell their services to the highest bidder. Lally offered 
terms which brought to his side a detachment of more 
than 1,000 horse, and his superiority in the field was so 
established that Bussy, who was advancing rapidly to 
join him, ventured to offer him a piece of counsel which 
might have averted the disaster that followed. He urged 
him to engage in no more enterprises which would divide 
his forces, but keep them concentrated on the Paliar, 
detaching the Marattas to lay waste the English districts, 
when they would be reduced to the necessity of either 
giving battle under disadvantages, or retiring for sub¬ 
sistence on Conjevcram, where they would be hemmed 
in, and leave the French in command of the neighbour¬ 
ing districts. 1 

I he wisdom of this advice is confirmed by what we 
are told by Orme of the shifts to which the English 
were now driven by the clouds of native horsemen that 
surrounded their camp and cut off their supplies, while 
plenty poured into the enemy’s camp. It was enough 
for Lally that this proposal came from Bussy, against 
whom his feelings were so embittered, and it was set 
aside. 

Lally decided on the step which proved his ruin— 
the attempt to recover Vandewash. Here again the 
warning voice of Bussy was raised, urging him to 
return to the policy he adopted on his first arrival in 
India, and to concentrate his forces and occupy a position 


1 Lettres de Messieurs de Bussy, de Lally, et aulres ; Letter of Octobor 6 
1769. 
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between the enemy and Madras, which would force them 
to fight at a disadvantage, but the advice was proffered 
in vain. The facility with which Coote had gained 
possession of the place encouraged Lally in the belief 
that he would carry it before Coote could bring relief. 
The first dash was attended with success. Some hesi¬ 
tation was shown by the French troops when they 
approached the wall of the pettali, whereupon Lally rode 
up, and, calling for volunteers, ran forward to the ditch 
and mounted the wall, followed by the troops. The 
English were driven out. and batteries erected against 
the fort. Coote, who had long expected this movement, 
now prepared for action. Ilis measures were soon taken. 
A breach had been made on the 20th, and on the follow¬ 
ing day Coote was at hand with his cavalry to recon¬ 
noitre the position. Receiving a message from Shirlock, 
who was in command of the garrison, that a breach had 
been effected, he ordered the main body of the army to 
advance from Outramalore, a distance of about fourteen 
miles. 

The mountain of Vandewash extends for about a 
league from the north-east to the south-Avcst, the fort 
lying at a distance of about two miles from the western 
extremity. The French attack was made on the south 
front by a portion of the army, and was covered by the 
remainder, which lay at three miles from the eastern end 
of the mountain, and at about two from the fort; the 
left of its camp was protected by some tanks and en¬ 
closures. The plain was hard and dry, and admitted 
of the advance of the troops in order of battle. After 
reconnoitring the position, Coote rode back to his troops 
and announced his intention of leading the army to a 
general action ; this was received with acclamation, and 
the troops formed in line of battle. As this Avas followed 
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1»V no corresponding movement in the French camp, 
Coote decided on an operation which seems hazardous in 
the face of so active an adversary. He drew his annv off. 
coasting the mountain along some stony ground at its 
foot where the enemy’s cavalry could not act, with the 
object of forming afresh when he arrived opposite the 
fort, whence he could either throw new troops into 
the fort or engage the enemy, supported on his flank 
by the fire of the fort. 

This skilful manoeuvre determined the action of the 
French general. The cam]) immediately beat to arms, 
and soon after the troops were seen issuing from the 
lines to take up their position on the field chosen by the 
British general for the decisive conflict. The accounts 
which are presented to us of the relative strength of 
the two armies differ materially. According to Orme, 
the French force, independent of those in the trenches, 
consisted of 2,250 Europeans and 1,300 sepoys. The 
English army consisted of 1,000 Europeans and 2,100 
sepoys, besides native cavalry. Lally says ( Memoire , 
<§‘c., p. 47G) that he had only 1,100 Europeans against 
2,GOO English. It is admitted by Orme that the English 
had a superiority in field artillery. 

While the two lines were approaching, and before 
they were within cannon shot, the French European 
cavalry, taking a large sweep on the plain, came down 
on the left wing of the English army. The British 
native cavalry attempted to wheel to meet this attack, 
fell into confusion, and left the British horse, only 
eighty in number, to bear the brunt of the attack. 
The division of sepoys on the left being ordered to fall 
back in an angle, also got into confusion, but Captain 
Barker brought two guns to bear upon the approaching 
horsemen when they were within point blank range ; 
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the quick firing of the guns brought down ten or fifteen 
men and horses, and threw them into such confusion 
that they went off in a gallop. 

This is the account of the affair as described by 
Ornie, from, it may be presumed, eye-witnesses of what 
occurred. It appears from Lally’s account that he 
headed the charge, and throws the blame of the failure 
on the regimental officers who refused to follow him, 
one of whom lie suspended on the spot. The troopers 
whom he harangued then advanced, but only for 150 
yards, when they were dispersed by the fire of one of 
the enemy’s guns, leaving their general alone on the 
field.'-’ 'flic result of the battle, he says, would not 
have been doubtful if his European cavalry had not 
refused to follow him in the charge of the enemy’s left 
wing, which began to give way. In the same spirit he 
taunted Hussy with being the only prisoner made by the 
English. 

The English army halted while this attack was 
repulsed, but now advanced to close with the enemy. 
Their artillery fire was better directed than that of 
their adversaries, and the Lorraine regiment on the 
hrcncli right was much galled by it. Lally, who had 
joined them, ordered them, with his usual impetuosity, 
to close with their enemy. They advanced in column, and 
broke through the opposing British line ; but the rest 
fell on their flanks, a hand-to-hand encounter ensued, and 
the Lorraine regiment was scattered and ran in disorder 
to regain the camp. This was followed by a scene of 
confusion on the left. The explosion of a tumbril in 
the entrenched tank blew up eighty men and drove the 

3 Mtmoire pour le Comte de Lally , p. 163. Lally says in a provious 
pago that none of tho Maratta auxiliary horso loft their camp with tho 
exception of 40, and this is confirmed by Ormo. This may oxplain tho 
hesitation of tho French cavalry. 
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survivors from the tank, who were followed by -100 
sepoys, who were in its rear. Coote instantly sent an 
aide-de-camp to order Draper’s regiment to take pos¬ 
session of the entrenched camp before the enemy could 
recover from the confusion. Bussy was in command 
on the left. After attempting in vain to rally the 
fugitives, he endeavoured to check the British advance 
with Daily’s regiment. Both French and English 
accounts agree that Bussy was ill-supported, and as 
two pieces attached to Draper’s were brought to bear 
on the flank of Daily’s regiment, the men began to waver, 
and Bussy found himself with only twenty men, his horse 
was shot under him, and before he could extricate 
himself he was a prisoner. 

This decided the battle. The wings being broken, 
the centre fell back, but not in disorder, followed by 
the English regiments, which re-formed and entered th'c 
enemy’s camp without meeting any opposition. The 
French cavalry, 300 in number, alone prevented the 
victory being converted into a rout. When they saw 
the confusion, they formed in the rear of the camp and 
checked the English horse, who were too few in number 
to venture an attack. The field-pieces in the rear of 
the camp assisted in covering the retreat, and the 
whole army moved off, passing the pettah of Vandewash, 
where they were joined by the besieging troops from 
the trenches, leaving twenty-four pieces of cannon in the 
hands of the English, besides eleven tumbrils of am¬ 
munition, tents, stores, and baggage. The loss of the 
French, including prisoners, was estimated by Orme at 
GOO Europeans. 

In Daily’s own account of the engagement the loss 
of European troops is said to have been equal on both 
sides. This is denied by Orme, who gives the English 
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loss in killed and wounded at 190, while the French 
left 200 dead on the field besides 1G0 prisoners, chiefly 
wounded, who fell into the hands of the victors. The 
moral effect of the victory was incalculable, and the un¬ 
fortunate French general, with a demoralised army and at 
war with all around him,and deserted by his own Govern¬ 
ment, was unable henceforth to attempt any operations 
in the field, and confined himself to taking up a defen¬ 
sive position at Valdore, within a mile of Pondicherry, 
from which he could keep open his communications 
with the southern districts. 

It is contended by Lally that the French resources 
were now so low that if Cootc had followed up his 
success by moving on Pondicherry he would have 
become master of the place in eight days, inasmuch as 
it did not contain a single magazine. 1 One receives 
with some distrust statements intended to convey a 
charge that the council of Pondicherry, and not the 
general, was answerable for the fall of the place and the 
extinction of French power in the Pcckan ; but there 
seems every reason to believe that no provision had 
been made for a siege, for the efforts of the French were 
directed during the several months which followed to 
collect supplies and prepare for a struggle which was 
inevitable. 

The field was now open to Cootc to strike successive 
blows at the French fortresses throughout the Carnatic. 
In the course of three months Chittapet, Arcot, Tri- 
nomali, Pcrmacoil, Alamparvah, and Carical. Valdore, 
and Cuddalore fell into British hands. Of these C&rical 

1 Tableau historique dt Vexptdition de VInde , p. 32. The general says 
that ho had for two yoara addressod orders and menaces to Do Loyrit to 
form magazines. The same chargo is retorted on Lally by the council, 
and forms one of tho seven capital indictments they framed against him. 
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alone, an important port on the coast, offered any spirited 
resistance. J 1 

I lie sacrifice of these small garrisons, including 
several hundreds of European troops, increased if p OS ° 
s.hle the odium with which Lally was regarded,’ though 
most unjustly, for had not the progress of the English 
army been delayed by these operations, Pondicherry 
would have been at once hemmed in and cut off from 
all supplies. In these desperate circumstances an un¬ 
expected ally appeared in the field, and checked the 
progress of the English for a time. 

Udder Ah had in the preceding year acquired the 
whole power of the government of Mysore. Mahomed 
Beloly, his great-grandfather, was a native of the Pun- 
jaub. and settled in the Dcckan as a fakir. He acquired 
some reputation for sanctity, and with it some property. 
Ills descendants became successful soldiers, some of 
them taking service with the Baja of Mysore. Holder’s 
rise was rapid. He showed such ability and resources 
that he eclipsed or destroyed his rivals, acquired posses¬ 
sion of the powerful fortress of Dindigul, and aspired to 
a lead in the politics of the country. The occasion was 
afforded by a mutiny of the troops of the Dalwai or 
regent, the raja’s uncle. Header used the authority of 
the raja to reduce that of the regent, and compelled 
him to retire to a Jagfr. The raja was now brou-ht 
forward, but, being young and unequal to the burden 
of the government, the whole power fell into the hands 
of Holder Ali, who readily entertained the overtures 
made to him by Lally. Negotiations were opened 
through a Portuguese monk of the name of Noronha, 
titular Bishop of Halicarnassus, who had resided for 
many years in the south, and acquired some knowledge 
of the politics of the country. A treaty was arranged, 
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chap, by which IIeider was to supply a force of 2,000 horse 
XI - an d 4,000 sepoys with artillery, to be subsidised by the 
French, and to have the important fortress of Thiagar 
made over to him. Terms were also arranged for the 
division of future acquisitions by the allies. By this 
treaty Heider found employment for a large force, and 
what was at the time more important, the possession of 
a fort beyond the territory of Mysore, where he could 
store his treasure and find a refuge in case of any turn 
of fortune. He therefore engaged in the enterprise with 

great alacrity. 

A force of 1,000 horse and 200 sepoys arrived at 
Thiagar early in June, and began to press on Kisnarao, 
the Maratta auxiliary of the English. They were joined 
alter an interval by a French detachment, and as they 
increased in number they began to sweep the territory 
of the Nawab, and collected a large herd of cattle. 

Their first attempt to throw supplies into the French 
camp was successful. The negotiation had been con¬ 
ducted with such secrecy that Coote received no intelli¬ 
gence of the alliance till the army was in motion, and 
lie had no force at hand to check their advance. A 
mixed force under Major Moore of less than 3,000 men, 
230 of whom were English, encountered the Mysore army 
near Trivadi, which lies south-west of Pondicherry, and 
were repulsed with severe loss, and the convoy reached 
Pondicherry in safety. Another convoy was collected 
at Jinji, but the English were now on the alert, and 
the French force at Pondicherry experienced great diffi¬ 
culty in keeping open the communication with their 
new allies. The marauding portion of the Mysore 
army was very active, and the revenues of the Nawab 
were lost wherever these parties appeared. The French 
took up a position several miles from Pondicherry, to 
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cove.- the action of their allies, hut avoided an encounter 
with the enemy. 

These plundering enterprises were attended with 
^ery moderate success, and the provisions collected were 
largely consumed by the Mysore force who had joined the 
French camp. Several months were consumed in this 
irregular warfare, in the course of which an incident oc¬ 
curred which serves to illustrate the disorder which pre¬ 
vailed at the head-quarters of the French. The ill-feelin«r 
which had long prevailed was heightened, if possible by 
the successive losses of the detached garrisons, and gave 
rise to charges of incompetence or treason, to which Lally 
retaliated, complaining to the council of the cabals and 
intrigues against which he found it impossible to contend. 2 

In this state of feelingan English squadron suddenly 
appeared in the roads. There were only GOO European 
soldiers, invalids, in the town ; but there were, in addi¬ 
tion, 500 European residents, a large number of whom 
were the covenanted servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Orders were given to parade the whole number 
on the strand in view of the squadron, but a short time 
before the hour, the servants of the Company proceeded 
in a body to the court of the Government House and 
flatly refused to move, unless ordered to do so by the 
Governor and council. De Leyrit, to his credit, offered 
to place himself at their head, but the other coun¬ 
cillors declared that none were obliged to bear arms 
out of the walls of the town. Lally confined himself 
to arresting the two spokesmen of the council and two 
of the most forward of the mutineers, and after dis¬ 
arming and dismissing the rest, he went on with the 
review. Such was the temper in which the. French 

a Letter of February 9, 1700. Jlccueil des let Ins par Messrs, de Lcurit 
ct dc Lally , p. 423. 
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colony were prepared to enter on their final struggle 
for existence. 3 

The town of Pondicherry—the prize for which the 
English were contending—lies about seventy yards 
from the sea. and was defended by several low bastions 
which commanded the road. On the three sides to the 
land it was fortified by a wall and rampart, flanked by 
eleven bastions, and surrounded by a ditch and imperfect 
triads. At a distance of a mile from the walls ran a 
hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants, intermixed 
with palm trees, forming a defence impenetrable to 
cavalry, and of very difficult passage to infantry. This 
enclosure began at the north near the sea, and ran for 
five miles and a half, till it joined the river Ariocopang 
at a point a mile and a half from the sea. The river, 
which has two arms enclosing an island, completed the 
harrier to the south. Five roads led from the town, and 
at each of the openings in the hedge was built a re¬ 
doubt. mounted with cannon. Beyond the river was a 
fort of the same name, capable of holding a garrison of 
300 men. 'flic area enclosed by the hedge comprised 
nearly seven square miles, and afforded pasture for a 
number of cattle/ 

fhe strength of the works had been tested by the 
English attack in 17T8, ft and Lally was confident 
that with the aid of the Mysore troops he might keep 
the English at bay and secure the arrival of occasional 
convoys till relieved by the French fleet. Five hundred 
Europeans were detached to secure the fortresses of 
dinji and Thiagar, and keep open their communica¬ 
tions. 

Their plans were frustrated by the defection of the 

* Onno ; Mtmoirc pour Ic Comte de Lolly , p. 140. 

4 Onno, i. 104 ; ii. G55. 5 Sco ante, p. 113. 
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Mysore general. The alliance was not very cordial from 
the beginning. On the arrival of his brother Mukdum 
Sahib at Pondicherry he became aware of the disunion 
that prevailed. Tally says that De Leyrit disapproved of 
the convention, and warned Hei'der Ali of the disfavour 
with which it was regarded, adding that Tally might soon 
expect his recall; whereupon the Mysore chief refused 
to take any part in the struggle until the signature of 
the Governor and council was added to the treaty. 
Dc Teyrit being thus obliged either to dismiss the auxi¬ 
liaries or support the measures of Tally, reluctantly 
consented to the latter alternative, and the measures for 
provisioning the town proceeded. 

Difficulties, however, arose in Mysore which brought 
that alliance to a close. When Major Smith, who 
commanded at Trichinopoly, heard of the arrival of 
the Mysore force in the Carnatic, he proposed to the 
Government of Madras to create a diversion by invading 
Mysore. Ibis met with its approval, and he now pre¬ 
pared to carry this out with a force consisting of 50 
Europeans, with two guns and four cohorns, 700 
sepoys, GOO horse, and 1,000 peons armed with match¬ 
locks, drawn from the territory of the Nabob of Taujore. 
Besides these were 3,000 coleris from the neighbour¬ 
ing Poligars, who joined in the hope of plunder. 
With this motley force he advanced boldly to attack 
the fort at Carur, within the territory of Mysore, only 
fifty miles from 1 richinopoly, and occupied by a strong 
garrison equal in number to the attacking force, exclu¬ 
sive of the coleris. Under cover of their field-pieces 
they crossed the river on which the pcttali is placed, 
occupied it, and from this approached to within forty 
yards of the fort, and thence proceeded by double sap, 
with earth and gabions on each side, to the edge of the 
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chap, ditch and blew in the counterscarp. The hitter opera- 
' tion, owing to the small number of Europeans, was 
tc lions, and seven days were employed in carrying the 
sap ; but the success which attended the advance 
alarmed the garrison, who saw their enemy approaching 
under cover to the foot of their walls, and fearing the 
fort might be entered by the same means, they proposed 
terms. The Governor disavowed any participation of 
the King of Mysore with Hei'der Ali, whom he styled a 
rebel, and ottered to surrender the bastion attacked, the 
rest of the English force remaining in the pettah, until 
orders arrived from Madras, with whom would rest the 
decision whether the fort should be surrendered. As 
one eighteen-pounder of the besiegers burst during the 
negotiation, Captain Smith accepted the terms which 
placed British troops in a commanding position in the 
fortress, and his conduct received the approval of the 
Presidency, who were now satisfied that Heldcr Ali 
and the King of Mysore were at variance, ordered 
Smith to hold possession, disavowing at the same time 
any hostility to the King. 

While this little campaign was in progress events 
occurred in Mysore which determined the alliance of 
IIelder Ali with the French. Balajl Rao, the general 
and regent of the Marattas, crossed the Kishna early 
in the year to levy chout in the Dcekan, and in the 
month of June appeared on the confines of Mysore. 
At this critical movement Hei'der Ali, as if by disgust, 
resigned his post of general and minister, in the full 
expectation that the approach of the Marattas would 
lead to his reinstatement in increased power. The 
artifice nearly proved fatal to him. lie discovered that 
the Marattas had engaged to seize his person, on which 
lie mounted in the dead of night and fled with a hand- 
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ful of horsemen from the neighbourhood of Seringa pa tarn, 
where lie was residing with his family in fancied secu¬ 
rity, and reached Bangalore the next day, and having 
secured the garrison, lie sent orders to his brother to 
quit the Carnatic without delay and join him at Banga¬ 
lore. Mukdiim Sahib hesitated to sacrifice the prospects 
of plunder and of cessions of territory from the French 
alliance, and remained in the Carnatic till he received 
more peremptory orders from his brother at the begin¬ 
ning of September, when lie retired from the Carnatic 
with all his troops, restoring to his allies the fort of 
Thiagar. Such were the ups and downs of public life 
in India in those days. 

Lully now experienced a more serious defection than 
that of the usurper of Mysore. The French squadron 
at the Isle of France encountered at the end of January 
a hurricane which inflicted serious damage on the fleet, 
swept the island, and destroyed the magazines of grain. 
Months were employed in repairing the damages to 
ships, and in their crippled condition very little could 
be done to supply the fleet with the provisions they 
usually procured at the Cape or at Madagascar. On 
June 8 a vessel arrived from France with intellicence 
that an expedition was being fitted out in England to 
attack these possessions, and that a regiment would be 
sent from France for their defence. The squadron was 
ordered to remain there. 

The news of the storm reached Pondicherry in July, 
with dubious assurances of the return of the squadron 
to the coast of Coromandel. Lally put little faith in 
these promises, and when he received intelligence 
concerning the supposed attack on the Mauritius, 
he abandoned all hope of relief, though he concealed 
his opinion, and gave out that the ships which had 
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left for Madagascar might shortly be expected on 
the coast. 

Many months had elapsed ere the French had re¬ 
ceived any reinforcements. They were abandoned by 
their own Government and unable to form any alliance 
with any native power. Under such disadvantages, 
and at war with those around him, Lallv maintained a 
determined front to the attack of his besiegers, and com¬ 
pelled them to resort to the slow process of a blockade, 
protracting his resistance for nearly a twelvemonth 
from the battle of Yandcwash. 

I he last day of August brought to the English 
camp the welcome intelligence of the arrival on the coast 
of six Company’s ships, with 800 men drafted to replace 
the deficiencies in Draper’s and Coote’s regiments. The 
British general now made preparations for an attack on 
Pondicherry. In this he received the hearty co-opera¬ 
tion of Mr. Pigott, Governor of Madras, who represented 
in a memorial to Admiral Stevens the necessity of getting 
possession of the bound hedge 0 and its redoubts without 
delay, and with a view to the completion of the invest¬ 
ment of the place, he urged the attack on the fort of 
Ariocopang which lies to the south. 7 He therefore 
pressed the admiral to land all the marines of the fleet 
to support the attack, and to remain on the coast through 
the approaching stormy season to complete the blockade. 
'1 he admiral was loth to deprive himself of the marines in 
case of the approach of the enemy’s squadron, but readily 
acquiesced in the importance and benefit of the service 


I uro the name which ia applied to the fcnco by Ormo and other 
hnglish writers. It is properly the hedge of the bounds or limits of the 
breach possessions, when thoy first established a factory on tho coast. 
4 C o nVdait d'abord qu’un comptoir entourJ d’uno forto haio d’acacias, do 
palmiors, do cocotiers, d'alots; et on appolait cetto placo la haio des 
limitoa.’ (Voltairo, Frogmens snr I'lnde.) 7 Soo ante , p. 113. 
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they might reader ashore, and landed the whole force at 
Cuddalore, amounting- with their officers to 123 men. 

Five days later there arrived at Cuddalore three 
King’s ships with a convoy of several Company’s ships, 
and an addition to the land forces of part of a Highland 
regiment. The fleet before Pondicherry now amounted 
to seventeen sail of the line. 

Some difference of opinion existed between the two 
English commanders as to the point to which the first 
attack should be directed. Coote attached the first im¬ 
portance to the possession of the fort of Ariocopang 
which guarded the approach on the south, while 
Monson urged an immediate attack on the bound hedge, 
which with its redoubts covered the east and north 
fronts. 

'flic pertinacity with which the latter pressed his 
views caused some delay, and Tally hearing of move¬ 
ments in the besieging camp, and suspecting that they 
intended to take the initiative, determined to be 
beforehand with them, and marched boldly out to 
attack the enemy’s camp. The enterprise was well 
planned, and the surprise was complete. 

The French were divided into three columns, which 
advanced along two avenues that led from the west of 
the town. One of the attacks, delivered against a 
redoubt on some elevated ground to the left of the 
English position, was repulsed. Another division 
passed to the left, and carried a redoubt on a hillock in 
front of the English camp. A sharp encounter occurred 
at a retrenchment in the avenue to the left, but the 
promptitude with which Coote brought down troops to 
defend the position checked the enemy, and the French 
officers, hearing nothing of the main attack on the left 
and rear of the English camp, which had been repulsed, 
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drew oft, and the enterprise collapsed. The failure 
was attributable to a mistake made by the column on 
the right, which did not arrive at its appointed place 
till the other attempt had either been repulsed or ceased 
not an uncommon event in midnight enterprises con¬ 
ducted by different forces under a common design—but 
it furnished Lally with the means of making a sharp 
attack on the commander of the Company’s troops who 
led the column. 

At this critical period a change took place in the 
command of the hnglish troops which is imperfectly 
explained. 1 he ships which last arrived brought com¬ 
missions from the War Office promoting Majors Brere- 
ton and Monson to the rank of lieutenant-colonels, with 
dates prior to that of Colonel Coote ; but they were 
ordered not to assert their commission while he re¬ 
mained on the coast. 1 lie latter officer, however, 
rightly assumed that it was intended to remove him to 
his original command in Bengal, and decided on de¬ 
livering over the command at once to Monson, notifying 
his intention to proceed with his whole regiment to 
Bengal. '1 he President remonstrated against this, and 
Monson declared that if this part of the force were with¬ 
drawn, he must abandon the siege. Coote, thus appealed 
to, consented to their remaining, and himself left for 
Madras. 

( oote s supersession did not last long. Monson, on 
taking the command, seized on the opportunity to de¬ 
liver the attack on the bound hedge which he had lately 
pressed ineffectually on his superior in command. The 
redoubts which covered the line of defence guarded the 
avenues which led to the town from the west, and were 
held by the principal part of the French force, some of 
"hich was advanced to the village of Oulgarry which 
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laj' between the hedge and the English camp, but the 
numbers were unequal to the defence of such a position, 
and it was not conducted with vigour. 

The English force was divided into two brigades ; 
that to the left, which was commanded by Monson, had 
to take a large circuit through some rising ground, and 
fall on the extreme right of the French position. The 
right attack, which was commanded by Major Joseph 
Smith, the senior officer of the Company’s troops, ad¬ 
vanced direct from the English camp on the village of 
Oulgarry. A sharp encounter took place at this post, 
which was defended by an entrenchment. This work 
was stormed by two companies of the attack, and the 
main body passing to the left through some gardens 
came on the force in the village which now opened (ire 
from the field-guns. I he English guns were drawn 
out to reply, but Major Smith, who enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of his men, ordered an instant attack, and the 
enemy who were dispirited by the loss of the entrench¬ 
ment, offered only a slender resistance and were driven 
out of the village. 

A scene of confusion now arose similar to that 
which had marred the French attack and nearly proved 
fatal to the enterprise. The left attack wandered 
among the sand-hills, and the officer who led to the 
right also lost his way and sent back to Monson for 
instructions. When day broke Monson found his 
troops in disorder, but pushing boldly on through 
ground broken by enclosures, he came suddenly on the 
redoubt and received the fire from a twenty-four pounder 
which killed eleven of the assailants and wounded 
twenty-six, among whom was Monson himself, whose 
leg was broken in two places. This did not check the 
advance of the grenadiers, who made their waj- through 
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the embrasures, and the garrison ran out at the gorge, 
and those who defended the hedge, which was attacked 
at the same time, abandoned their posts also, and hurried 
in disorder to gain the glacis. 

Meanwhile Monson’s rearguard, which had lost its 
way, advanced between the two attacks, and its sudden 
appearance equally startled both friend and foe. 

Major Smith, who commanded the left attack, sent 
messenger after messenger to discover who they were, 
but the French who were in advance of the hedge 
lost heart and returned to the redoubt, into which they 
were followed by Major Smith with such vigour that 
the English passed the hedge and the garrison of the 
redoubts returned to the town. 

On the ensuing night the enemy made a vigorous 
attack on the forts which they had abandoned, the 
gorges of which were open to the town, but they were 
defended with resolution, and the attacking party was 
loo small to make an impression. 

The judgment with which the enterprise was 
planned was confirmed by the abandonment of the 
Ariocopang fort. Two days after the fall of the 
western redoubts, the French retreated from the south 
side, and as they were leaving it they sprang a mine 
which blew in the bastions to the west, and laid the 
whole place open. 

M hen the news of these successes readied Madras, 
Coote was still on the coast, and as Monson was 
disabled by his wound, Coote was urged by the Presi¬ 
dent to assume the command. lie accordingly returned 
to the camp before Pondicherry on September 20, and 
followed up the attack which Monson had initiated 
with such vigour that in the course of ten days the 
enemy were driven out of the two redoubts that 
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remained in tlieir possession, and the bound hedge was 
converted from a line of defence to one of investment, 

» the approach on the land side, 

except where a small island in the Ariocopang river 
kept open the communication with the south. 

The last redoubt was carried on September 27. 
'1 lie rainy season was drawing to a close, and the 
besiegers, distrusting the results of a blockade, which 
might at anytime be terminated by the return of the 
fleet, decided on taking advantage of the change of 
season to press the siege with vigour. Battering guns 
and ammunition were brought from Madras ; a battery 
was formed on the north-east angle of the works, and 
opened fire on November 10. Some more batteries 
were completed at the beginning of December, but the 
work of landing stores was slow, and the fire was 
ineffective. Frequent attempts were made by the French 
to keep open the communication with Thiagarand Jinji, 
where the garrisons were active in collecting provisions, 
and frequently skirmishing with the English force in 
the field. 

Their efforts were supported by three French ships, 
which lay under the command of the guns of Pondi¬ 
cherry. Two of them, however, were cut out by the boats 
of the English fleet ; a spirited enterprise in which 20 
boats with 400 men were engaged, and carried oft’ the 
ships in spite of a heavy fire from the French batteries. 

As the resources of the garrison became more limited 
signs of the straits to which the garrison were reduced 
became frequent. At the beginning of November an 
attempt was made to force the English lines by a 
detachment which was sent to reinforce the troops in 
the field, but they were intercepted and driven back. 
Later in the month, about fifty horse, the remains of the 
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cavalry, for whom no forage could be found, were sup¬ 
plied with picked riders, and thrown across the river, 
and the men were ordered to make their way to Thiagar. 
They were accompanied by 200 grenadiers who, passing 
the river on rafts, advanced and delivered their fire, and 
under the confusion which arose, this small band dashed 
off across the plain. 

In October, when the want of provisions began to 
press hard, Lally assembled a general council and pro¬ 
posed the immediate expulsion of the black inhabitants. 
The proposal was resented by the Europeans as depriv¬ 
ing them of their domestics, and the assembly broke up 
without coming to any decision. But on November 27 
the garrison was reduced to such straits, that this act 
of authority was put in force by Lally without remon¬ 
strance, and a motley crowd of 1,400, of both sexes and 
of every age, were expelled from the gates. On reach¬ 
ing the English lines they were stopped by the advanced 
sepoys, and compelled to retire ; they returned to the 
foot of the glacis, and some of them who attempted to 
pass over to the covered way were fired upon and killed. 
For six days these wretched people wandered in bands 
over the plain, till at length Colonel Coote, finding the 
French general inflexible, allowed the whole multitude 
to pass. 

'flic French troops were now put on an allowance 
of a pound of bread a day, with occasionally a little 
meat ; but as the provisions became scanty, strict 
search was made in every house, and whatever could be 
found was brought to the common store. At the close 
of December the public store did not exceed the con¬ 
sumption of three days. 

At this conjuncture an event occurred which pro¬ 
mised for a time a prospect of deliverance. There were 
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at this time eight sail of the line besides frigates lying chap. 
in the road. On December .10 a large swell came in _ XL 
from the south-east, giving warning of an approaching 
storm. During the following day the wind blew in 
squalls, every one stronger than the last. At ten at 
night Admiral Stevens’ ship cut her cable, and fired 
a signal for the other ships to do the same, but the 
signal guns were not heard, and the ships rode till 
their cables parted with the strain, and with some 
difficulty got before the wind. About midnight the A .„. 17 ci 
wind veered from the north-west, where it began to 
blow, to the north-east, and fell dead calm, and then flew 
round to the south-west, and blew with such fury that 
one line-of-battle ship was thrown on its beam ends, and 
only righted after cutting away her inizcn and main¬ 
masts. Three others rode it out, one after cutting away 
all its masts. Three other vessels drove towards the shore. 

The roaring of the surf was not to be distinguished in 
the tumult of the elements; they were driven ashore two 
miles to the south of Pondicherry. Two other linc-of- 
battle ships and a store ship survived the shock and pre¬ 
served their masts ; but this constituted a new danger, 
for in bringing them up for the purpose of anchoring, 
they were overset and went to the bottom, and 1,100 
Europeans perished with them. 

The ravage on land was scarcely less severe, though 
not accompanied by so great loss of life. All the tents 
and temporary casernes in the camp to the north and 
at the outposts were blown to pieces. The ammunition 
served out for service was destroyed ; nothing remained 
uninjured that was not under the shelter of masonry. 

The soldiers left their muskets on the ground, and 
sought shelter where it could be found, and many of 
the natives perished in the inclemency of the hour. 
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chap. The followin'*' morning the sun rose bright, and 
* showed the havoc spread around. When the garrison 
looked out on the scene of destruction, it was proposed 
to inarch out to attack the English army ; but the sea 
had everywhere broken over the beach, and overflowed 
the country as far as the bound hedge, destroying the 
batteries wherever raised. No artillery could move 
through the inundation, nor could the troops carry their 
ammunition dry, and the attempt to move from the 
walls was pronounced impracticable. Otherwise, it is 
said, for three hours after daylight scarcely a hundred 
men of the attacking force could have been collected 
together in a condition to resist them. 8 The opposing 
armies now looked earnestly to the sea ; the garrison in 
the expectation that the Madagascar licet might at last 
make its appearance, the besiegers in their anxiety for 
the missing ships of the squadron. All that Lally 
could now do was to send messages to Tranquebar and 
Ncgapatam to send supplies at every risk and on any 
vessel that could be found. Even this resource failed. 
Within seven days the English ships which had put to 
sea returned in a shattered state, and the four dismasted 
vessels were rigged in a condition to keep at sea, and 
thus the garrison, whose minds had been elevated by 

H A recent historian of those ovents, who takes the most favourable 
view of Lolly’s conduct throughout, contends with confidonco that tho 
sortio ought to have been made, and assumes that it would have been 
made had not Lally been prostrated by illness. Onno, who was a fair 
if not a good judge of military matters, affirms that any such attempt 
was ‘ impracticable; * and this was tho opinion of Lally himsolf, against 
whom tho chargo was afterwards proferrod that ho had not seized on 
tho occasion to attack tho onemy. In reply ho confirms what Ormo 
says of tho extent of tho inundation, and says that tho garrison was 
too reduced by famino to make tho attempt, and refers to tho ovidonco 
of Landivissau, who was in command of the garrison, and said it would 
hnvo resulted in a usoloas sacrifice of troops. (Mimoire pour Ic Comte de 
Lally , pp. 34, 35.) 
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tlic hope of deliverance, found the road again blockaded 
by eleven sail of the line, though three were only of 
fifty guns, but strengthened by the crews of the 
stranded vessels, and their boats swept the coast and 
drove away all the coasting vessels that came with 
provisions. During the confusion which followed the 
storm some boats escaped from the town, one of them 
carrying the son of the unfortunate Chanda Saheb, who 
since the defeat of Vandcwash had resided at Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

It was known to the English general that the French 
to the last were carrying on negotiations with the 
Maratfas. Daily’s sanguine spirit clung to the hope of 
aid from this quarter when all other resources failed. 
The Marattas made overtures to both sides, and at one 
time threatened to join the French. It became there¬ 
fore of importance to push on the works, and not trust 
to the slow process of the blockade. The breach in"* 
batteries when repaired were advanced within 500 vards 
of the north-west angle, and opened a fire which was 
returned hotly from the town. Still the attack was 
carried on, and preparations were made to advance the 
batteries nearer to the walls when this protracted contest 
was brought to a close. 
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On the evening of January 1.5, Coote, while making A l> 
his way to the batteries, observed a flag approaching 
which preceded a deputation that came on foot, as the 
town had neither horses nor palanquins. They con¬ 
sisted of Colonel Durre, the commander of the artillery, 
Father Favour, superior of the Jesuits, who played a 
prominent part in the politics of the community, and 
two members of the council.. The message which was 
delivered by Colonel Durre, and which bore Daily’s 
signature, was haughty and uncompromising. It 
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charged the English with having taken Chandernagbr 
against the faith of the treaties of neutrality which had 
always prevailed among the European nations in Bengal, 
though the French settlement had rendered the English 
the most signal service in succouring the inhabitants of 
Calcutta when surprised by Suraj-u-Dowla. It de¬ 
nounced the Government of Madras for refusing to 
fulfil the conditions of the cartel concluded between the 
two crowns. This conduct, the message proceeds, ‘puts 
it out of his power to propose a capitulation for the city 
of Pondicherry. The troops of the King and Company 
surrender themselves, for want of provisions, prisoners 
of war to his Britannic Majesty, conformably to the 
terms of the cartel which Mr. Lally claims for the in¬ 
habitants, as also for the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the religious houses, &c., referring to the two 
courts to decide a proportional reparation for the viola¬ 
tions of treaties so solemnly established.’ A special 
demand was made in favour of the family of Chanda 
Sahcb, which was as follows :— 

‘ From a principle of justice and humanity alone, I 
demand that the mother and sisters of Rajahsahcb be 
permitted to seek an asylum where they please, or that 
they remain prisoners of the English and be not de¬ 
livered into the hands of Mehcmetalikan, which are still 
stained with the blood of the husband and father that 
he has spilt, to the shame indeed of those who gave him 
up to him, but not less to the commander of the Eng¬ 
lish army who should not have allowed such barbarity 
to have been committed in his camp.’ A separate mes¬ 
sage was delivered from the Governor and council of 
Pondicherry, with a series of requisitions claiming pro¬ 
tection for the inhabitants for themselves and property, 
and for the exercise of their religion ; no buildings to be 
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demolished until the decision of their respective sove- chap 
reigns should he taken. xi- 

These impossible demands from the military and ~ 
civil authorities were simply set aside by the English 
general, who, in his reply to Tally's message passed 
over the reference to Chandernagdr and the dispute re¬ 
garding the cartel as having no bearing on the surren¬ 
der of Pondicherry, but insisted that the garrison should 
surrender as prisoners of war, to be treated at his dis¬ 
cretion, which should not be deficient in humanity. 
Assurances, however, were conveyed that proper care 
should be taken of the family of Riija Sahcb, and that 
they should not be delivered into the hands of Mahomed 

Ali. 

On the following day the citadel was delivered up, 
and the garrison drew up on the parade facing the 
English troops, and 1,100 men, exclusive of commissioned 
officers and invalids, whose faces showed marks of the 
privation they had undergone, took a part in this sur¬ 
render. It was found that not two days’ provisions, 
at the scanty rate to which they had been reduced, were 
found in the stores. 

The dissolution of authority in the town was fol-fA.D. nci. 
lowed by a scene of violence and outrage. Whatever 
were the faults and shortcomings of the unfortunate 
general, it could not be denied that he had kept the 
English at bay for nearly twelve months from the battle 
of Vandewash, and for four months from the commence¬ 
ment of the blockade, and that the place only surrendered 
under the extremity of famine ; but so strong was the 
feeling in the settlement that he was the author of their 
calamities, that he was assailed by the most violent 
menaces. A party of officers, chiefly of the French 
Company’s battalion, endeavoured to force their way to 

M M 
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liis apartment, and were kept back only by the guard, 
and when be prepared to leave the place a still larger 
number assembled with demonstrations of violence. 
After the menace of the morning, he had applied to the 
English general for an escort. It consisted of fifteen 
English hussars, and they conveyed him in safety be¬ 
yond the walls. An hour afterwards, M. Dubois, the 
King’s commissioner, made his appearance, but on foot. 
The same assembly was at hand, and assailed him with 
similar menaces. Dubois put his hand on his sword, 
and was instantly assailed by one of the number, who 
on the second pass ran him through the body. Such 
was the temper of the community that his body lay for 
four hours on the door step, and the curd of the parish 
refused to assist in his interment, which was performed 
in the garden by his servants. The unfortunate inten- 
dant was the depository of all the complaints that had 
been addressed to Daily against the officers and em¬ 
ployes of the Company, and of all documents connected 
with the administration of Masulipatam. Immediately 
after his death a seal was placed on his papers by the 
procurcur du roi, but none of the documents were 
a ft cr wa rds produced. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, the harmony 
which prevailed between the English civil and military 
authorities was broken by a dispute which, under 
other circumstances, might have been attended with 
serious consequences. Mr. Pigott demanded of Colonel 
Coote that Pondicherry should be delivered over to 
the Presidency of Madras under the King’s patent 
of January 14, 1758, which regulates the Company’s 
share and title to captures. Colonel Coote summoned 
a council of war, composed of the chief naval and mili¬ 
tary officers, who disputed the pretension; whereupon 
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Pigott boldly declared that unless Pondicherry were de- nup. 
Iivered up to hint he would not furnish the money for Xl 
tiie subsistence of the King's troops or for the prisoners. 
i\either the admiral nor the commander of the Kind’s 
troops were authorised to draw bills on the government 
at home, and acquiesced in the demand, declaring the 
Presidency answerable for the consequences. 

The first use that the council of Madras made of this 
authority was to demolish the fortifications of Pondi¬ 
cherry. It was part ol Lally’s instructions to destroy the 
maritime possessions of the English which might fall into 
his hands. The instructions were intercepted, and the 
Directors of the East India Company gave instructions 
to deal out the same measure to the settlements of the 
French should they fall into their power. 

The demolition was carried out without delay, as 
the English fleet had to repair to Bombay to refit, and 
apprehension was felt that the French might arrive on 
the coast during their absence. 

'1 he Dill of Pondicherry virtually brought the war *A. 
to a close. There remained only on the coast of Co- r ( ? 

romandel two fortresses in possession of the French, ^ 
Thiagar and Jinji. They occupied the crests of elevated 
mountains, the latter being of great extent, the walls of 
the works measuring more than 12,000 yards, and the 
forts being supposed to be unapproachable. The garrison 
of Jinji consisted of only 150 Europeans and 000 sepoys, 
besides irregulars, and that of Thiagar was but, little 
more. After some show of resistance they capitulated 
on terms. The fort of Mahe and its dependencies, on the 
coast of Malabar, was also reduced, and on April 5, 

1761, the day of the surrender of Jinji, there remained 
not a fortified post in the possession of the French, thus 
tenninating a contest which had lasted with scarce an 
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cnAr. intermission of a year for fifteen years, from the date of 
‘ La Bourdonnais’ attack on Madras in 1746. 

For more than five years after these events was the 
struggle between Lally and his enemies carried on, till 
it was closed by the sword of the executioner. Two 
\ U ID months after the fall of Pondicherry, he sailed for Eng- 
1 ' (J land, a prisoner of war, and arrived in London in Sep¬ 
tember of the same year. lie there heard that a storm 
( , , ^J- ^was gathering in Paris, and that the complaints of the 
council of Pondicherry had already reached the capital. 

, lie instantly asked and obtained permission to return to 

\ { France on his parole, to meet the charges on the spot. 

' He was soon followed by his enemies, and a series 

of printed volumes were launched on either side, and 
circulated freely in the city. 

It would not appear from the statement of Lally’s 
biographer that the ministers were disposed to make 
him answerable for the loss of the Indian possessions. 9 
Ilis reception was not discouraging. The Duke dc 
Choiseul sought to reconcile him with Bussy; D’Achd 
made open advances to him in the full court; the 
Minister of Finances stood by him, and pressed Lally 
to submit himself to the decision of the King, a proposal 
tending to crush the whole dispute. In the temper in 
which Lally returned to France, conciliation was impos¬ 
sible, nor were his adversaries more inclined to moderate 
counsels. Lally had enemies in the ministry who were 
ready to take advantage of the storm that broke on his 
head, and screen themselves under the cover of those 
attacks. A war had now ended, in the course of which 
the armies and navies of France had been worsted, 
and it had been stripped of important possessions in all 
parts of the world. On November 3, 1762, terms of 

• Biographic Umtersellt, xxiii., nrticlo ‘Lally,’ 
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peace were signed under which these cessions were chap 
acknowledged. On the 1st of the same month the XL 
Minister of War signed the lettre de cachet, by which 
Lally was to be consigned to the Bastile. Intimation 
was conveyed to him by the friends of the Minister, in 
the hope that lie would quit the scene. H e was l oo 
proud and too conscious of his innocence to act on the 
suggestion. On the contrary he hastened* to Fontain- 
bleau, and wrote to the Duke de Choiseul, bringing, a 9 W ^}' / ^' 
he said, his head and his innocence, and lie surrendered 
himself to the prison which he was not to quit till he 
was dragged to the scaffold. 

In the petition which the Governor and council of 
Pondicherry presented to the King in reply to the 
attacks of Daily, they urged him to name the tribunal to 
which they should be referred. A difficulty now pre¬ 
sented itself to the Government as to the court which 
should take cognisance of these mixed charges of mili¬ 
tary and ci\ il crimes and misdemeanours. They were 
instituted in the first instance in thcChatelct or criminal 
court, but the letters patent of the King removed them 
to the grand chamber of the Parliament, and the charges 
were drawn up in general terms which involved inquiry 
into the conduct of all parties. They were there re¬ 
quired to investigate all criminal acts in India' both 
before and after the arrival of Lally in the settlement. 1 
This show of impartiality was set at naught in the sub¬ 
sequent proceedings. The Procureur-Gcneral directed 
the proceedings against Lally alone, and as the terms 

1 These are the terms of the reference ns quoted by the author of the 
article in the Biographic . The court was instructed to take cognisance 4 do 
tous les debts com mis dans lTude, taut a cant que drpnui i envoi dn Comte 
de Lally.* The words italicised do not appear in the terms as quoted by 
Voltaire, but he adds words which make them equally general: ‘Pour 
dtre le proems fait ct parfait aux auteurs desdits debts, selon la rigueur 
des ordonnances/ 
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high treason and L'se-majcste had been introduced into 

- the act of accusation, he was deprived of the aid of 

counsel. 1 he accused now became accusers and wit¬ 


nesses in their own cause, and the disgraceful spectacle 
was produced of a general officer being confronted with 
officers of the lowest rank before a civil tribunal of the 
highest instance, to meet the accusations of a monk and 
a party of merchants regarding the operations of a 
campaign. 1 lie scandal of the procedure did not rest 
there 1'or nineteen months he remained in prison 

before lie was subjected to the usual interrogations, 
i hrough the whole of the proceedings he was deprived 
r y °i counsel, though on three several occasions lie made 
\ • . the demand to be allowed the assistance afforded to the 
meanest criminal. For two more years did this dis- 
graceful process drag on, during which he was con- 
fronted with a troop of witnesses, against thirty-four of 
() "1mm he entered charges of incompetence. With his 
usual indiscretion he had brought charges against Bussy 
and I) Ache—against the latter with some reason, as 
having by his abandonment of the coast been the chief 
cause of the fall of Pondicherry ; though the charge 
really bears more against the Government at home for 
their long neglect of the settlement. 

I hese officers published volumes in vindication of 
their conduct, and contributed to swell the proceedings 
and confuse the case. During the whole process the 
general maintained the same haughty and intemperate 
hearing, retorting charges against one and all of his 


accusers, and even attacking his judges. This last con¬ 
duct was calculated to provoke an adverse decision, but 
neither the violence of the attack nor of the defence 
Berve to clear the conduct of the court in their sentence. 

1 he Parliament of Paris when in full court consisted 
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of upwards of 100 persons, and by its constitution was 
independent of the crown. It had been on sonic 
memorable occasions in conflict with its authority. It 
had sympathies with the people and had partaken of 
the passions of the multitude. Two French historians, 
Voltaire and Sismondi, referring to these transactions, 
attribute their conduct on tliis^ occasion to their hostility 
to all officers in military command, and reference is 
made by the latter historian to various instances where 
this spirit was shown. 

The charges against Lally resolve themselves into 
three heads ; abuses of his authority in his treatment of 
public servants in the East, pecuniary corruption, and 
military misconduct. The council of Pondicherry, in 
framing this indictment, did not pretend to specify 
any acts of malversation, but held him accountable for 
the receipt of revenues and contributions, leaving the 
pecuniary question to the investigation of the Govern¬ 
ment, and nothing but vague suspicions were alleged 
against him on that score. It was on the last charge 
that they laid the principal stress, and they were em¬ 
bodied in nine articles, which in their words proved 
‘something more than mere want of capacity.’ 2 

They cover the whole campaign, which was marked 
by many blunders, but none of them warranting the 
malignant accusations against him, and embraced such 
questions as the conduct of the siege of Madras, the 
division of the French army before Vandewash and its 
dispersion after that event, the imprudence of keeping 
the Mysore forces inactive on the glacis of Pondicherry, 
to the exhaustion of the stores of the place; and 
finally the rejection of every expedient and counsel that 
was incessantly offered to him for the relief of the place 

2 Lally, Mcmoirc , Pieces Justificative*, No. 08. 
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These were questions for a military tribunal, which 
- I-ally in vain demanded. The Parliament of Paris, after 
admitting every frivolous accusation, specimens of which 
may be found in Voltaire’s narrative, 3 g ave a delive r- 
ance which sta nds as a monume nt of ju dicial folly . No 
specific acts of misdemeanour are alleged, the military 
misconduct is entirely passed over, but he is declared 
attainted and convicted of having betrayed the interests 
of the King, the State, and of the East India Company; 
of abuse of authority, and exactions and vexations against 
the subjects of King and foreigners, inhabitants of 
1 ondicherry; in expiation of which he was condemned 
to be deprived of his honours and dignities, and to be 
beheaded by the public executioner. 

^ oltaire, in recording this sentence, takes pains to 
inform his readers that the expression ‘ betray interests’ 
signifies in French no more than to neglect or injure 
interests, and not fraud, and that it has no analogy to 
the high treason of England, the corresponding words 
in Trench law being lesc-majeste. The terms in the 
sentence were employed deliberately to give colour to 
the malignant cry that was raised in France that he 
had sold Pondicherry to the English, and they were so 
understood by Pally himself, who, when the sentence 
"as read, interrupted the officer of the court when he 
came to the words betrayed the interests of the King, 
and exclaime d 1 It is false ; never, ncvex J.’ lie then broke 
out into violent language against his judges and the 
ministers, whom he accused of being the authors of his 
late ; then recovering himself he suddenly seized a 
compass that was lying on the table and plunged it into 
his bosom. I he blow did not penetrate the heart, and 
lie submitted with fortitude to the sentence, which was 


3 -Frogmens sur I'lnde, article xix. 
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attended with circumstances of unusual ignominy. The 
execution was hastened by six hours, in order to antici¬ 
pate, so it was supposed, any appeal to the crown ; a 
common cart was prepared, and a large gag was placed 
in his mouth, and in this state he was dragged to the 
place of execution. 
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So perished, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, a 
man whose faults of temper and want of judgment are ( 

conspicuous in the narrative of the struggle in which he 
took a part. The national historians of these events 

take pains to point out the extravagance of the charge 
against him of having sold Pondicherry. They do not 
deserve a serious refutation ; and yet it was to the belief 
in his guilt in this respect that he owed his fate, and 
this sentence was pronounced by a tribunal composed of 
public functionaries of the highest dignity, not in the 
first burst of passion which followed the announcement 
of the national dishonour, but upwards of five years 
after the events to which they refer, and nearly four 
years after the signature of the treaty of peace. 

Onne closes his narrative of the career of Tally with 
a brief review of the military questions which would 
have been submitted to a board of general officers had 
his request been complied with, and points out that, of 
the many errors attributed to him, some were venial, 
and others capable of justification in the difficult circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, and all would have been 
viewed with discernment and judged with impartiality. 

His narrative closes with a well-merited encomium on 
the sagacity and enterprise displayed by Coote through¬ 
out the campaign, in which he won the confidence of 
his troops, and was seconded by the civil authorities. 

It is to be remembered throughout that Tally was ( 
confronted by public servants of the highest abilities ( 
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(Clive, Coote, and I’igott) who acted together with the 
utmost harmony, in marked contrast to the wretched 
bickerings of the French. 

a 

Ten years later this iniquitous judgment was 
annulled by an act as formal as that which had pro¬ 
nounced the sentence. 

Tally left a son to whom lie gave a parting charge 
to vindicate the memory of his father. On his coming 
of age he presented a petition to the Council of the King 
to annul the judgment. So complete was the change in 
public opinion that the petition received the unanimous 
assent of eighty magistrates, and after thirty-two sit¬ 
tings of the court the unanimous decree of seventy-two 
magistrates was declared, not merely on the injustice 
but the illegality of the former sentence. The violation 
of legal forms which had preceded and accompanied this 
judgment was so glaring that the reporter, Lambert, in 
drawing up the decree of cassation pronounced emphati¬ 
cally that there were no witnesses and no crime. 

The memory of Tally was now vindicated, not 
merely in public opinion, but in the technical language 
of the court. The young Tally, to make his victory 
complete, resorted to another process, not unusual in 
French history, by which the attaint which attaches to 
those who have suffered for the crime of I'sc-majcsic 
has been removed by subsequent judicial proceedings, 
lie demanded his honourable acquittal of the crime of 
l&sc-majcste. This appeal was also accepted, and the 
procedure was closed by a royal edict in which a high 
eulogium was passed on the conduct and services of the 
unfortunate Governor. 4 

The death of Tally did not restore life to the French 
East India Company. On the termination of the war, 

4 Biographic UuivtrstUe, articlo 4 Lally.’ 
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''lien the settlements were restored to France, it became chap 

a question with the Government whether the exclusive _^_ 

privilege of trade should he renewed. A review of the 
disastrous career of the Company was drawn up by the 
Ablx* Morellet, who spoke on this occasion, according 
to A oltaire, as the mouthpiece of the ministry, and in 
opposition to the renewal of tlio.se privileges which it 
was contended had been the cause of their ruin, and 
which ought never to have been confirmed. 

It would be harsh to pronounce with this writer 
that there was something in the genius of the French 
character, if not its Government, which rendered them 
incapable of association for such commercial enterprises. < 

J he failure of the French, as contrasted with the / 
success of the English, the Dutch, and even the Danes, is y 
pointedly referred to by the Abb6 Morellet, with the <■*/ iL 
apparent approval of Voltaire ; but this failure is rather 
attributable to the acts of the Government than to thc^{, 
servants of the Company. The Company of France had 
been pampered from the time of Richelieu, and between 
the years 1727 and 17G9 they had been supplied with 
funds from the State amounting to the enormous sum 
of 37G m illions of byres/* while the treatment of men 

S Voltaire, Fragment *nr I'Lule. Ho contends that woro it not for 

monopoly they jxissosscd of the sale of tobacco, their bankruptcy was 
inevitable. Tfco AbW Raynal ( HisUnrc Philosophujuc, ii. 470) concludes 
his history of the French settlements in the East with a review of their 
finances, and concurs with Voltaire in attributing their failure in a great 
degree to their dependence, or, as that author expresses it, to their servi¬ 
tude to the Government, more particularly after the year 1723, when the 
Directors were appointed by the Court, but overshadowed by the King's 
commissioner. But Raynal a ttributes far moro to the corruption that 
pervaded ever)' branch of tho administration. The local government waa 
tainted by the irregular gains which the wars of Dupleix and the alliances 
with native princes gave rise to, and the peculation was unbounded. Men 
of quality with ruined fortunes flocked to the East, and tho Directors who 
profited by the patronago were obliged to shut their eyes to tho disorders 
that prevailed. Many of the charges detailed by Raynal arc a repetition 
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like La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally, would have 
destroyed any State however prosperous. 

The French settlements never recovered from the 
ruin of their affairs in the war which closed in 17(52. 
Pondicherry was restored at the peace a heap of 
ruins. The council of Madras, in their dread of the 
revival of French influence, had destroyed not merely 
the fortifications but the interior buildings. It was 
again occupied by Freucli forces, and when the war 
broke out in 1778 it was defended for forty days, 
when it again succumbed, with other French settlements, 
to the now well-established power of the English. In the 
course of the war which proved so disastrous to England 
in America, a vigorous effort was made to re-establish 
French influence in the Dcckan. When Holder Ali 
invaded the Carnatic in 1780, and reduced the British 
power in the Deckan to the lowest ebb, overtures were 
made to France to join in the attack on their common 
enemy. A fleet was despatched to the Eastern seas in 
March 1781, conveying a considerable land force under 
Bussy. In a campaign which lasted about eighteen 
months the French fleet under Suffren, one of the 
most able and enterprising sailors that ever served in the 
French navy, encountered the English on four several 
occasions in 1782, though the latter were superior in 
numbers of vessels and guns, and wrested from them 
Trincomalce. 

of tlioso (lmt had been advanced by Lally in his Mfmoire *, and which the 
Directors, in their zeal for reform, had commissioned him to redress. 
Similar charges, wo know, were brought against the early English admin s- 
trutors of their Indian possessions, who were exposed to and succumbed 
to the same temptations. The contrast between tho treatment by England 
and Franco of their Indian rulors has been often remarked upon. Voltaire 
was tho first to institute tho comparison. The parallel which lie draws 
betwoen tho career and lot of Lally and Clive is forcibly drawn, and in no 
respocts more marked than in his concluding remarks : 1 Tho ono was a 
conquoror, tho other conquorcd. The ono was beloved, the othor liatocL* 
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A final encounter took place off Cuddalorc, which ciiap. 
was occupied by the French under Hussy. The English X1 ~ 
had commenced the siege of the place with an inferior 
land force, but with the support of their fleet. Suffren, 
by a skilful manoeuvre, interposed between the English 
fleet and the fort, and as harmony now reigned between 
the naval and military commanders, he borrowed 1,000 
men from Hussy, and attacked the English fleet, now 
seriously reduced in numbers by the scurvy. In the 
encounter which followed both suffered severely. The 
English found themselves so seriously weakened that 
they bore away for Madras, and Suffren returned to the 
forces ashore the men he had borrowed, and added a 
corps of sailors from the fleet, which established their 
superiority over their opponents, whose numbers were so 
wasted by casualties and sickness that their position 
became very critical. 

In these circumstances intelligence reached the AD - 1783 - 
b elligerents of the signature of the terms of peace at 
Versailles, and terminated a war which had assumed 
proportions dangerous to the stability of British power 
in the south of India. 

In this struggle the relative position of the French 
and English was completely reversed. Unseemly 
struggles broke out among the English authorities both 
in Calcutta and at Madras, which was carried so far 
that Pigott, who had been honoured with a peerage, 
and was sent out to India to reverse the decision of the 
Madras council regarding the Baja of Tanjore, was, in 
a dispute arising out of the claims of the notorious 
Paul Benficld, arrested and confined in a prison, where 
he languished and died. General Stuart, who was the 
instrument of the civil government, was in his turn 
arrested by the order of Lord Macartney, Governor of 
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Madras, and sent home. When the war broke out with 
Holder, the Governor of Madras was suspended, by the 
orders of Warren Hastings, and Coote employed the 
extensive powers conferred on him with effect and 
dignity ; but on his retirement to Bengal, on account 
of his health, the want of harmony between the civil 
and military authorities again proved disastrous to our 
affairs. 

This was summarily terminated by the arrest of 
General Stuart, who had been the instrument of the 
Council on a former occasion in the arrest of Pigott, 
and was sent home. Though no imputation rests on 
Sir Edward Hughes, who commanded the fleet in the 
Eastern seas, for any want of zeal in co-operating with 
the land forces, and he fought five actions with his 
adversaries ; yet on one occasion, when he left for the 
coast of Malabar to refit his shattered vessels, he experi¬ 
enced the same reproaches which assailed D’Achd in the 
former war, when he left the coast in-possession of 
(he enemy. Two duels arose out of these contentions ; 
Hastings challenged and shot Francis, and Lord 
Macartney was challenged and wounded by General 
Stuart when he returned to England. 

So closed the last effort of France to contend with 
its rivals for empire in India. Dreams of Eastern con¬ 
quest, we know, passed through the mind of Napoleon, 
and excited a temporary alarm in the councils of Eng¬ 
land, but they had little influence on the politics of 
India itself; and from 1783 until the British armies 
passed the Indus in 1839, all the wars of the English 
arose from their relations with the native states only, 
and with no reference to the affairs of Europe. From 
the close of the struggle with France we enter on a 
period distinguished by a new class of events. England 
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became the first military power on that continent, and 
its government took a firmer tone in its dealings with 
the native powers ; but its history is not that of wars 
and brilliant conquests only, but of the administration 
of a great empire, embracing the conduct of its gover¬ 
nors and the well-being of the people, and involving 
questions which for more than a hundred years have 
profoundly interested the people and parliament of 
England. Here, therefore, naturally closes the first 

chapter in the history of the rise of British power in 
the East. 
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Aliu’qurrquk, A LriioNso n\ his 
attack on Calicut, 17 ; con¬ 
quest of Goa, 18 ; attempts 
on Aden, lit ; expedition to 
Ormuz, death, 20 
Ali Gdhar, Prince, arrives on 
the frontier, 338 ; overtures 
to Clive, 330; retreat, Ml ; 
reappears on the north-wes¬ 
tern frontier, 345 ; assumes 
the name of Shrill A lain, 310. 
See Slirih A lam 

Ali Verdi Klirin succeeds to the 
viceroyalty, 202 ; cedes the 
province of Cat Lao to Itagijf, 
204 ; his pure life, 201 
Allahrihrid, capture of, 410 
Almeyda, Francisco cT, esta¬ 
blishes the Portuguese autho¬ 
rity on the west 04iast of India, 
13 ; his son Lorenzo attacked 
by the Turkish Moot at Chou), 
15 ; barbarous reprisals to 
avenge his loss, 10 ; death, 
17 

Amyatt, Mr., sent to negotiate 
with the Nabob, 391 ; dis¬ 
missed, 394 ; murdered, 390 
Antoon, the Armenian, accused 
of infringing the Company’s 
monopoly of saltpetre, 373 
Anwar-u-dln, Governor of the 
Carnatic, 90; defeat and 
death, 130 

Arcot occupied by Clive, 100 ; 

siege of, 101 -104 
Ariocopang, Major Lawrence 
taken prisoner at, 113 
Asof Jrih imprisons his son Nrisir 
Jang, 89 ; settles the future 


miA 

administ rat ion of t he Carnal ic, 
90; extent of his territories, 
92 

Aurang/ib, Emperor, expels the 
English from his dominions, 
M ; Sir J. Child sues for 
peace, (15 


‘B.Ci.aji R(o, his leigue with 
Glirizi-ti-dfn, 185 
Rilasor. factories established at, 
attacked byCapt. Heath, 
(»4 

Pas ilut Jang makes terms with 
Pussy, 499 
Baxar, battle of, 414 
Bengal, invasion of, 58; its 
failure, 50 

Best, Capt., his expedition to 
•Surat, 34 ; stationary factors 
there, 35 

4 Black Hole,* the, at Calcutta, 
-73; sufferings of the priso¬ 
ners, 274, 275 

Bombay ceded by the Portu¬ 
guese to England, 42 ; given 
up to the Company, 43 ; Pre¬ 
sidency transferred to, 4G 
Boscawon, Admiral, at Fort St. 
David, 112 ; at Pondicherry. 
114 

Bourdonimis, M. do la, sent to 
India, 97 ; siege and capture 
of Madras, 98 ; treatyof ran¬ 
som, 99; dispersion of the 
French licet, 100 ; imprisoned 
in the Baslillo on his return 
to France, 101 ; death, 102 
Brazil, discovery of, 7 

N N 
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llussy, M., accompanies Mozaf- 
for Jang to Ileiderabrid, 181 ; 
places Srdubat Jang <01 the 
throne, 183 ; commands the 
Viceroy's army, 1ST ; makes 
over Condavir to tlie French 
nation, 212 ; his difficult posi¬ 
tion, illness, 213; marches 
for Aurangrilwid, 210; removes 
Seiad Ioshkar and appoints 
Shrill Nriwriz Khan. 217 ; re¬ 
commends Dupleix to make 
peace with the English, 218 ; 
joins Salak’it Jang in an ex¬ 
pedition against Mysore, 238 ; 
marches against the Nahoh of 
Savanore, 240 ; dictates the 
conditions of peace, 241 ; 
compelled to depart, 243 ; 
encamps at Heidcr.ihrid, 244 ; 
attack* d by Jrifir Ali, 245 ; 
conflicts and dilliculties, 247, 
240 ; happy termination, 240 ; 
Oriental splendour, 255 note ; 
at Aurangabad, 470 ; ordered 
to Pondicherry, 470 ; taken 
prisoner at Vandowash, 609 


Caiikat., Alvarez, his expe¬ 
dition to Calicut, 7 ; bar¬ 
barous act of reprisal, 8 
Caillaud, Colonel, attacked by 
Shrill Alain, 347 ; accusations 
against, 351 note 
Calcutta attacked by Xu raj u- 
Doula, 209; surrendered to 
him, 272; retaken by the 
English, 283 

Calicut discovered by Vasco da 
Gama, 4 

Crinojl, Aligns, his piratical de¬ 
predations, 233 ; failure of the 
confederates to tako his 
strongholds, 234 
Capo of Good Hopo, tho, dis¬ 
covered by Bartholomew 
Diaz, 3 

Cumae, Major, attacks Sliih 
Alain and escorts him to 
Patna, 305; supersedod, 307 ; 
succeeds Major Ad..ins, 405 ; 
defeats Shujri-u-Douln, 400; 


c*ni 

reasons for not advancing, 
400 ; explains bis silence re¬ 
garding tlie negotiation with 
Sliujri, 410 ; succeeds Munro ; 
410 

Camul stormed, 18*1 

Crisini, Ali, cause of his popu¬ 
larity, 350 ; installed and pro¬ 
claimed Nahoh, 350 ; reforms 
in the finances, 303 ; threatens 
to abolish tho inland duties, 
.*182 ; indignation with the 
Council, 380 ; abolishes the 
inland duties for two years, 
389 ; complaints of tho Coun¬ 
cil's rapacity and breach of 
faith, 390 ; his temper and 
forbearance, 392; interview 
with Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
Hay, 393; detains tho boats 
with arms, 393 ; declares war, 
394 ; dofeat at Udwa Nalln, 
4(H); puts all bis prisoners to 
death, 401 ; ossurancos of pro¬ 
tection from Shtijri-u-l)otila, 
402; tampers with tho fo¬ 
reigners in tho British service, 
403 

Castro, Don John do, his 
triumph after tho siege of 
Guzorrit, 22 

Chanda Sailed), 85 ; besieged at 
Tricli nopoly, 87 ; confined at 
Sattrira, 88 ; liberated, 124 ; 
unites with Mozalfor Jang, 
127 ; enters Arcot and is made 
Governor of the Carnatic, 
131 ; negotiations with tho 
Baja of Tanjoro, 133; at¬ 
tacked hy tho Mnrattus, 134 ; 
adheres to the French, 138; 
rccoivis tho government of 
Arcot, 150; his struggles at 
Yolconda, 154 ; deserted by 
bis chiefs and men, 176; be¬ 
trayed by Mrinikjf, 177 ; im¬ 
prisoned and beheaded, 178 

Chandernagor, fall of, 295 

Child, Sir John, Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India, 52 ; charged with 
cruelty to the interlopers, 63 ; 
temporises with tho Mogul 
governor, 01 ; terms of agree¬ 
ment with the Governor of 
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Surat, G2 ; sues for peace, G5 ; 
death, GG 

Cliiltl, Sir Josiah, 52 
Chout, the perquisite of the 
zemindars, 452 

ClmtaNatti, the site of Calcutta, 
59 

Civil servants, regular s)*Htem 
for, 47 ; inadequate remunera¬ 
tion, 49 and note 
Clive, Lord, his early career, 159; 
character described hy Law¬ 
rence, 159; occupies Arcot, 
1G0; besieged hy Rezza Saheh, 
1GI; gallant defence, 1G2, 1G4; 
pursues and defeats him, 1G4; 
occupies the great pagoda of 
Conjcvcrain, 1G5 ; victory at 
Coverip.ik, 1G8; at Sarnia- 
veram, 170; night attack, 171; 
wounded, 173; returns to 
Kngland, 193; back in India, 
232 ; his share of the prize 
money, 23G ; Bent to Calcutta, 

279 ; his full military powers, 

280 ; recaptures Calcutta, 283; 
proposes |»eacc, 2HG ; the Na- 

treachery to the deputies, 
287; attacks the Nabob'scamp, 
288 ; terms of peace, 289 ; re¬ 
newed negotiations for a local 
peace with the French, 292 ; 
enters Mundiidab.ld, 322 ; re¬ 
fuses huge presents, 324, 325 
note ; set aside by the Court 
of Directors, 334 ; accepts the 
government, 335 ; expedition 
to the French possessions, 338; 
his jdgfr, 341; returns to Eng¬ 
land, .'144 ; reception, 424 ; 
contest with Mr. Sullivan, 420; 
payment of his jrigfr wi hhcld, 
427 ; undertakes the ofli<x*« of 
Governor and Coiiimaiidur-in- 
Chicf in Bengal, 429; issuhor- 
dinate to Lawrence, 430; state 
of the Government on his 
arrival, 431 ; investigation re¬ 
garding presents, 434; restores 
ShujA-u-Doula to all his do¬ 
minions, 437 ; treaty with 
Shrill Alain and grant of the 
Dlwiini, 438 ; remarks on it, 
444; dofends his arrangements 
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with Shujri-u-Doula, 447 ; his 
policy vindicated by its success, 
450 ; indignation at the sur¬ 
render of Fort St. David, 4G3 
note 

Cochin attacked by the Zamorin, 

12 

Coleris, the, 230; attack on 
Heron's army, 221 
Coleroon, naval engagement at, 

4| 4 

Company, the East India, 
formed, 39; lirst three voy¬ 
ages, 31 ; increase 1 import¬ 
ance, 3G; jealousy of the 
Portuguese, 37 ; their proiita, 
39 ; get possession of Bombay, 
43 ; mutiny of the troops, 51; 
the interlopers, 51 ; invasion 
of Bengal, 58; loss of their 
factories, GG ; renewal of their 
charter, G7 ; for.nation of a 
new company, 70; struggles 
with the old, 72 ; union and 
incorporation of the two, 73; 
concessions obtained from the 
Emperor Ferokhsir, 74 
Company, the French East India, 
rise of, 92; their settlement 
at Pondicherry, 93 ; rela¬ 
tions with the Government of 
France, 93 ; success and ex¬ 
penditure, 95 

Coiidavir ceded to the French, 
212 

Con flans, M. do, defeated in 
Musulipatam, 478 
Convicts, respited, sent to the 
East Indies, 253 
Cooke, Mr., succeeds . Sir A. 
Shipman, 42 ; takes refuge 
with the Jesuits at Goa, 43 
Cooto, Sir Eyre, at Patna, 307 ; 
investigates Itriin Narriiins 
claims, 8fi8 

Cope, Capt., advances to the 
Coleroon, 119 

Coromandel, a Hairs on the coast 

of, 337 

Correa, Gasparde, his Laudas da 
India , 1 noU 

Council, the, violent resolutions 
alHiut the inland duties, 384- 
38G ; Mr. Amyatt and Air. 
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Hay sent to Monghir, 387 ; 
treatment of tlie Nabob's de¬ 
puty at Dacca, 300 
Council, Sir W., new company 
formed by him, 38 ; average 
«»f profits, 40 

Cow-long and Chingliput garri¬ 
sons defeated by Clive, 103 
Criminal jurisdiction in native 
hands, 435 

D’Aeiu:, Count, encounter with 
the English fleet under Po- 
cocko, 404 ; departure of tho 
fleet from Pondicherry, 405 
D-icoity, or gang robbery, 456 
Dalton, Capt., left in charge 
at Trichinopoly, 102 ; dis¬ 
covers the Dalwrii'ft conspira¬ 
cies, 106 ; his diminished 
troops, 108 ; scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, 200 ; arrival of Law¬ 
rence, 200 ; return to Europe, 
203 

Dalwiii, the, a (Tonis assistance to 
Mohammed Ali, 166 ; claims 
tho fulfilment of tho condi¬ 
tions, 100; attempts to gain 
possession of Trichinopoly, 
106; his intrigues detected, 
107 ; returns to his own coun¬ 
try, 220 

PoCKnn, the, important events 
in, 211 ; difficulties in, 237; 
attempts to reestablish French 
power in, 540 
Devi Cota, capture of, 122 
Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers 
t he Cijne of Good Hope, 3 
Dm attacked by the Portuguese, 
21 

Dfw^ni, the grant of tho, 438; 
remarks on the transaction, 
442 

Dost Ali s succession to tho go¬ 
vernment of tho Carnatic, 83 ; 
h : s death, 86 

Drake, Mr., his answer to 
Nurilj-u-Doula, 266; abandons 
Calcutta, 271 

Duboin, M., killed at Pondi¬ 
cherry, 530 

Duplcix, M., the governor of 
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Pondicherry, 06; disputes 
with La Bourdonnais, 08- 
lo0; violates the treaty of 
ransom with the English, 
104; organises an expedition 
against Fort St. David, 106 ; 
friendship with the Nabob, 
108; attack on Cuddalore, 
111; ambitious schemes, 123 ; 
gains the Marattn chiefs and 
the Pa tin nabobs, 145; made 
governor of the Carnatic, 187; 
exertions to restore his mili¬ 
tary* force, 180; negotiates 
with Mr. Saunders, 218; 
created marquis, 223 ; super¬ 
seded, 226; his character, 226; 
death, 227 

Dutch, the, their activity and 
energy in tho East, 20 

Dutch expedition, the, from Ba¬ 
tavia, 342 


Eastern Islands, tho voyages 
to, 31 

Ellis, Mr., Chief of Patna, 373 ; 
disputes with tho Nabob, 374 ; 
takes Patna, 305 ; sent pri¬ 
soner to Monghfr, 300 ; mur¬ 
dered by Casim Ali, 401 


Firkrrass, Sir Basil, represen¬ 
tative of tho interlopers, 68 
Fordo, Lient.-Col.,expedition to 
the Northern Circars, 478; 
defoats tho French under 
Con flans, 470 ; siege and as¬ 
sault of Musalipatam, 400; 
makes terms with Sahihat 
Jang, 402 

Fort St. David built, 67 ; M. 
Paradis’ expedition against, 
106 ; attacked by Lolly, 466 ; 
surrendered, 468 
Fort St. Georgo erected at 
Madras, 32; attacked by the 
French, 483 

Foudjareo, the, or Court of Cri¬ 
minal Jurisdiction, 452, 465 
French, the, ascendancy of, 161 
French and English, the, com- 
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mcncenient of struggle be¬ 
tween, 81 

Fryer, Dr., on Ibo salaries of 
the Company’s servants, VJ 
no/e 


Gama, ^ A8co da, his voyage of 
discovery, 3 ; at Calicut, 4 ; 
jea'oiisy of the Arab traders, 
« r >; detent on and pursuit, 0 ; 
return to Portugal, 7 ; second 
expedition, 9; cruel acts, 10, 
11 ; insists on the expulsion 
of the Moors, 11 
Glulzi-u-dfn claims his inherit¬ 
ance, 194 ; receives his com¬ 
mission, 195; appoints Mo¬ 
hammed Ali Nabob of the 
Carnatic, 195 ; death, 196 
Goa taken by Albuquerque, 18 
Godeheu, M., succeeds M. Du- 
pleix, 224 ; releases the Swiss 
prisoners, 225; concludes a 
treaty with the English, 228 ; 
leaves India, 229 
Gouuishtas, or commercial a- 
gents, tinir abuses and rapa¬ 
city, 377 

Guzcnit, siege of, 22 





attacked by the Coleris, 231 ; 
dismissed the service, 232 
Hijcli, its climate, GO 
Uindo3tan, its comparative tran- 

«|inllity due to Clive’s policy 
4ol J 

Hoi well, Mr, commands the 
garrison at Calcutta, 271; capi- 
tulak-s, 272 ; sufferings i„ ,} 10 
Hlack Hole,’ 274; l-aded 
w , 'h f. ttu-s ;illl i aent to y Inr 

shid ibad, —7G ; released, 277 ; 
art ng governor of Bengal,’ 

'^V I ,ro P ,>Sl, 3 to depose the 
Nabob, 8.»3 ; attempts to re¬ 
vive *|.o M igul Government, 
•1 ;j4 ’ 

Iliiglf, capture of, 50 


Ini._v\i> runts an I their abuses, 
5|ii ; agreement on the terms, 
881), 381 ; abolished by the 
Nal ob, 382 

Interlopers, or illicit traders. 40; 
reappearance of, 50; their 
treatment by Sir John Child, 
•id; criminally prosecuted, 


Hamilton, Capt , his charges 
against Sir John Child, 53 
note 

Harrison, Lieut., his gallant de¬ 
fence of Tricliinopoly, 210 

Hastings, Warren, 373 ; sent to 
Patna, 375 ; endeavours to 
adjust the inland duties, 370 ; 
memorandum on dacoity, 457, 
458 ’ 

Hawkins, Capt., at Surat, 32 

Hay, Mr., his mission to the 
Nabob at Monghfr, 303; 
murdered, 401 

Heath, Capt., sent to Bengal, 
(53; burns Balasdr and 
destroys forty Mogul vessels, 
04 

Hefder Ali's alliance with the 
French, 511 ; defection, 520 

Heron, Liout.-Col., sent against 
Madura and Tinivclly, 230 ; 


J.(fir Ali Kii(x head of a 
party against the French, 242 
Jinji iu (he possession of the 
French, 144 


Kmc wi.v, Capt., proclaimed 
governor of Boinlxay, 51 
Khoja II di accused of a plot 
to murder the Nabob, 330; 
assassinated, 937 

Kidd, Capt.,his system of piracy, 
G9 1 


Kilpatrick, 

command 

227 


Capt , left in 
at Tricliinopoly, 


Lallv, Count dp, his early ca¬ 
reer, 401 ; sent to India, 403 ; 
siege and capture of Fort St. 
David, 400 408 ; complains of 
the want of support from the 
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council of Pondicherry, 471 ; 
his peculiar character, 472 
note ; expedition to plunder 
Tanjore, 47*1; failure and re¬ 
turn to Pondicherry, 474 ; 
recalls Pussy and Moracm 
from the Deckan, 477 ; be¬ 
sieges Madras, 481 ; failure 
and retreat, 487 ; alienates 
the army, 407 ; appointed to 
enquire into the finances of 
the Company, 408 ; defeated 
at Vamlewash, 508 ; violent 
treatrnenton the fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry, 520 ; charges against 
him in Paris, 532 ; imprisoned 
in the Pastille, 53.3; execution, 

637 ; his memory vindicated, 

638 

Lancaster. Sir James, his treaty 
with the King of Achin, in 
Sumatra, 31 

Law, M., capitulates to Mo- 
Iinmined Ali. 170; taken pri¬ 
soner by Major Camac, 305 

Lnwrenco, Major, sent from 
England, 100 ; his stratagem 
to saveCuddaloro, 111 ; taken 
prisoner at Ariocopang, 113; 
storms Devi Cota, 121 ; joins 
Dalton at Trichinopoly, 200; 
gallant attack on the French, 
204 ; saves the town, 2C5 ; 
second attack and retreat of 
the French, 207 ; goes into 
winter quniters at Coihidi, 
208 ; operations l»efore Trichi¬ 
nopoly, 220; returns to Eng¬ 
land, 500 note 

Legal condition of Europeans in 
India, 70 80 


Madras, siege and capture hy 
the French, 08; Mahfiiz Klinn 
sent to disposals them, 102 ; 
preparations for tlio siege, 
481 ; the Plack Town occu¬ 
pied hy tlio French, 484 ; 
arrival of the British fleet, 
480; retreat of the French, 
487 

Mahfiiz Khan invests Madras, 
102; attacked by the French, 


non 

103 ; retreats to Arcot, 104 ; 
sent with Heron to reduce 
Madura and Tinivolly, 230; 
remains in possession, 232 
Mangoes cultivated by the Por¬ 
tuguese in India, 23 
Manik Cliand appointed gover¬ 
nor of Calcutta, 282 
Marat las, the, war with, 87 ; 
assist NAsir Jang, 134; peace 
concluded, 211 

Marlborough, Lord, sent to 
Bombay, 42 

Middleton, Sir H., detained 
prisoner at Mocha, 33 
Militia organised at Bombay and 
Madras, 47 

Mir Jafir, his secret overtures 
to Mr. Watts, 200 ; goes to 
Plassy, 302 ; removed from 
his command, 311; terms of 
tlio treaty, 312; pretended 
reconciliation with the Nabob, 
317 ; joins tho English, 322 ; 
proclaimed Viceroy of Bengal, 
322 ; his weakness and irre¬ 
solution, 331 ; accuses RAi 
Dfllab, 332; insurrections and 
plots, 333; deposed, 3G1; pro¬ 
claimed Nabob in CAsirn All’s 
place, 307 ; joins the army, 
300 ; endeavours to propitiate 
ShujA, 400 ; severe terms im¬ 
posed on him, 418; death, 
410 

Mlran orders tho death of SurAj- 
u-Doiila, 320, and that of tho 
NuIhiIi’h infant nephew, 332; 
killed by lightning, 360 
Mogul Empire, the, anarchy 
and confusion in, 210 
Mohammed Ali, 133 ; escapes to 
Trichinopoly, 147 ; gets assist¬ 
ance from tho English, 153; 
allianco with Mysore, 107 ; his 
engagements with, 190; suc¬ 
cess at Trinomalf, 208 
Mohammed Krtli put to death by 
ShujA-u-Donln, 340 
Mohammed Said, 89; assassi¬ 
nated, 91 

Moor, origin of the name, 7 not* 
Mortezza Ali poisons Safder Ali, 
88 ; acknowledged as Nabob 
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of A root, 8*.); accused of rJie 
murder of Mohammed Said, 
1)1; succeeds Rezza Salieb and 
takes Arcofc, 202 
Mozatler Jang unites with 
Chanda Salieb, 127 ; his com¬ 
mand of the army, 121); enters 
Aicot, 131 ; deserted by his 
friends and followers, 137 ; 
imprisoned, 138; released, 
147; rejoicings at Pondicherry, 
148 ; marches towards Hcider- 
ribdd, 181 ; death, 183 
Munro, Major, at Calcutta, 413; 
quells a mutiny, 414 ; battle 
of liaxar, 414 ; of Allahabad, 
410 

Mutiny of the troops at Bombay, 
51 

Mutiny of tlie French oflicers, 
137 ; and of the army, 403 
Mysore attacked by the French, 
238; amount of arrears 
claimed, 231); invaded by 
Major Smith, 515 


Najum-u-Doula succeeds Mir 
Jaflr, 420; objects to the 
treaty, 421 

Nandcomar, suspicions of his 
lidelity, 400 ; sent prisoner to 
Calcutta, 421 

Nasir Jung's rebellion and im¬ 
prisonment, 80; succeeds Asnf 
Jail, 120 ; advance oil Pondi¬ 
cherry, 135 ; joined by Major 
Lawrence and 000 Europeans, 
130 ; Dupleix s negotiations, 
130;diameter, 141; inactivity, 
143 ; assassinated, 140 ; divi¬ 
sion of bis treasures, 140 
Ndzim, the, authority of, 453 
Norris, Sir H., ambassador for 
the new Company, 71 
Nueva, John de, sent to rein¬ 
force Cabral, 0 

0311 CliAKD, 200 ; suspected by 
the Government of Calcutta, 
208; gains the confidence of 
Sunij-u-Doula, 285; consulted 
about the treaty with the 


KEZ 

Nabob, 303; bis exorbitant 
demands 304: the Red Treaty, 
300 ; goes to Calcutta, 300 ; 
death, 324 

Ormuz, capture of, 37 


Pakadis, M., sent to Madras, 
103 ; annuls the treaty, 104 ; 
expedition to Fort St. David, 
10(» ; at Sadnis, 100 ; second 
expedition to Fort St. David, 
100 ; death, 115 
Putin nabobs, the, Dupleix in¬ 
trigues with them, 135 ; their 
defection, 140; murder of 
NAsir Jang, 140 ; share of his 
treasures, 140 
Putins, the, of Caniul, 184 
Patna, massacre of the English 
at, 401 

Persia, trade with, 37 
Pirates, increased number of, 
OS ; suppression of, 75 
Piscliard, Ensign, his gallant 
defence of Calcutta, 200 
Pitchanda, surrender of, 175 
Plantain, the last pirate of note, 

t •> 

PI assy, battle of, 319 322 
Pondicherry, French settlement 
at, 93; sieges of, 115, 110, 
514-529 

Portuguese, the, amicable rela¬ 
tions with, 39 

Portuguese dominion, character 
and extent of, 24 ; policy, 25 ; 
forts and factories, 25 uotc ; 
internal government, 20 ; de¬ 
cline of power, 20, 27 

RXgoxXt DXh assassinated, 187 
Itni 1)iilab accused of conspiracy 
against Mir Jalir, 332 
Ihlm Ndniin suspected of dis- 
a fleet ion, 330 ; submits to 
Clives proposals, 333; be¬ 
sieged at lJelidr, 340; defeated 
by Shdh Alain at Patna, 340 ; 
his claims investigated, 308 
‘ Regencies/ the Company’s 
scheme of, 55 

Rezza Salieb before Arcot, 100 ; 
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retreats and t;ik«*s refuge in 
Jinjf, DO ; surprise and de¬ 
feat m ar Cov« lipiik. P»8 
Hoc, Sir Tambassador to the 
(■real Mogul, 30 


S \n»KH A Li, 85 ; invests Trichi- 
liopnly, 87 ; poisoned, 88 
Salrihut Jang chosen Viceroy, 
188 ; storms Carnul, 184 ; 
enters I leider.ib.Ul, 185 ; 
foivisa patent from the (in at 
Mogul appointing him Vice¬ 
roy of the Deckan, 180; ac¬ 
knowledges M. Dupleix as his 
protector, 187 ; alliance witti 
the English, IDO ; reinstates 
his hrotIn r, Nizam All, -I1M» 
Saunders, Mr., Ctovcnior of 
Fort St. David, 152 ; negotia¬ 
tions with M. Dupleix, 218 ; 
completes the terms of peace 
"'ith M. (aodeheu, 227 ; leaves 
India, 2211 

Sera ft on, Mr., his mission to 
Mir Jalir, 810 

Seiad Lashkar Kluin made mi¬ 
nister t < i Salahat Jang, ISO 
Seiuji applies to the English for 
assistance, 110 ; failure of his 
cause, 120 


Sepoy force, rise of the, 251 ; 
their dress, 252 

Scringhum, the great pagoda «.f, 
157 

Severndriig taken hy Commo¬ 
dore James, 2.84 280 

Slnili Alain, 340 ; defeats Bam 
Narain near Patna, :M7 ; 
routed by Col. Cnillatid and 
Milan, 84<8 ; besieges Patna, 
•*M0; withdraws, 850; taken 
prisoner by MajorCamae, 005; 
removes to Oudo, 870; joins 
the British camp, 415 ; grant 
of the Dlwiini to the English, 
438 


fcluili Niiwiiz Kluin, his flight on 
the death of Niisir Jang, 147 ; 
appointed minister toSahlbat 
Jang by Hussy, 217 ; co-opo- 
rates with Jafir Ali Kluin 


against the French, 242 


TOU 

Shipman, Sir A., sent .as go¬ 
vernor to Bombay, his death, 
42 

Sliujd-u-Doula shelters Casim 
Ali, 402 ; marches to Patna, 
405 ; defeated, 400 ; negotia¬ 
tions, 411; battle of Baxar, 
414; sues for peace, 415; 
joins the Maruttas under 
Holcir, 417 ; surrenders to 
Major t'aniac, 417 

Sircars, the Northern, ceded to 
the French, 217 

Sombre, or Somroo, in the 
Nabob's service, 808 uotr 

Soupire, M. de, arrives in India, 
408 ; retires to Pondicherry, 
405 

Sullivan, Mr., his rupture with 
Clive, 420 

Sur.ij-u-PouIa, his weak and 
licentious character, 204 ; 
takes the factory of Casim- 
ba/Ar, 207 ; proceeds to Cal¬ 
cutta, 207 ; commences the 
attack, 200 ; enters the fort, 
273 ; cruelty to the prisoners, 
274-277 ; treachery to the 
deputies, 287; attacked by 
Clive, 288; peace concluded, 
280; consents to the attack 
on Chaudemugor, 203; his 
prohibition, 201; applications 
to Bussy, 205 ; insolence and 
cruelty, 208 ; disaffection of 
the chiefs, 200; orders and 
counterorders, 300 ; at Plassy, 
310; flight to Murshidubad, 
321 ; taken captivo and killed, 
320 

Surat, stationary factors at, 35 


Tanmoiie, English expedition to, 
110 ; siege of, 473 
Territorial possessions, expedi¬ 
ency of, in India, 43, 44 
Thomd, St., seized by the Eng¬ 
lish, 131 

Titles of Nativo princes, nolo 
on, 250 259 
Topasses, the, 253 * 

Touche, M. do la, takes Jinjf, 
146 
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Trading Company, the English, 
established, 2i», 30; formation 
of a new Company, 38 
Treaty, terms of, between the 
French and English, 228; 
with Mir Jatir, 312 
Trichinopoly, projected attack, 
132 ; operations before, 157 ; 
French attack on, 105 ; se¬ 
cond attack and defeat, 20!) 
Trivada taken by the French. 
202 


"\ axi.ewash, French mutineers 
at, 40" ; siege of, 502; se¬ 
cond assault, 503 ; battle of, 
507 

A ansittart, Mr., Governor of 
Uengal, 351; at Calcutta, 355 ; 
interviews the Nabob, 357 ; 
doposes him and ap|*oints 
Ciisini Ali his successor, 350 ; 
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at Patna to adjust the inland 
duties, 381 ; letter to Clive 
on the siege of Madras, 488 
n otc 

Venice, its trade with India, 2 

A oleonda, struggles before, 155 

\N a Tsoy, Admiral, reaches Ma¬ 
dras. 223; sails up the Ganircs 
281 ; death, 327 

ANatts, Mr., taken prisoner, 207 ; 
seovt overt ui os from the 
chiefs, 298; consults with 
O.i.i Chand, 303; teru s of 
agreement with Mir Jatir, 

• »^n, 312; leaves Murshfdabad, 
310 

AN inter, Sir E., imj.risons Mr. 
toxen^ft, 4b 
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